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SOUND  AND  INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  REPORTING 


Inside  a  polling  booth,  Charles  Cleveland  may  lean  toward  one 
party  or  another. 

As  political  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  he  stands  straight. 
He  works  harder  than  any  politician  around,  getting  the  facts,  weighing 
the  opinions  and  sizing  up  the  outlook. 

When  his  story  reaches  the  readers  of  the  independent  Daily  News, 
they  can  accept  it  as  being  fair,  they  can  trust  it  as  being  authoritative, 
and  they  can  be  downright  sure  that  Cleveland  has  poked  farther  behind 
any  smoke  screen,  and  dug  deeper  into  every  source  than  most  any 
other  observer  at  the  political  ringside. 

He  has  produced  many  exclusives  because  he  has  labored  for  them. 
With  the  same  diligence  he  sees  that  every  story  is  straight. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANTS, 
MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS  AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS  .  .  . 

increase  production  with 

UlOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS  and  AUTOPASTERS 

Whether  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher  using  regular  newsprint  or  a  mag¬ 
azine  or  gravure  printer  using  coated  roll  stock,  WOOD  manufactures  a 
Reel,  Tension  and  Autopaster  equipment  which  will  meet  your  requirements. 

Our  reels  will  handle  paper  rolls  of  practically  any  diameter  or  width  and 
tension  will  be  controlled  by  either  Stationary  Strap  or  Running  Belt, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  paper  used.  The  Automatic  Autopasters  will 
make  flying  pasters  at  the  running  speed  of  your  press. 

Many  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the  world  use  WOOD  reelroom 
equipment  attached  to  their  high-speed  newspaper,  rotogravure,  and  mag¬ 
azine  presses.  We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  information  on  similar 
equipment  custom-built  to  meet  your  special  needs. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  regarding  WOOD 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Typical  installation 
of  WOOD  fully  automatic 
Reels.  Tensions  and 
Autopasters. 


More  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5  million  people)  live  within  a 
15-mile  “ring”  from  the  heart  of  downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone- 
making  Baltimore  the  most  compact  major  market  in  America,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  fastest  growing. 

Equally  as  important,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  total  Baltimore  market 
retail  sales  are  cotmunmated  in  this  same  compact  area,  making  it  a 
highly  productive  market — America’s  12th  largest,  in  fact. 

Contact  with  this  compact  market  now,  as  always,  can  be  established  best 
and  most  economicedly  by  your  use  of  the  Simpapers.  More  than  88%  of 
our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our 
Srmday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s  con¬ 
centrated,  fast  growing,  highly  productive  city  zone. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABC  9130159:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  413,882 -Sunday  317,989 

National  Reprewentativea:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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In  1956  The  Times  was  burstine 
its  seams.  New  equipment  and 
plant  were  barely  keeping  up 
with  increased  volume. 

So  an  engineering  firm  was  called 
on  to  do  a  forecast  of  future 

frowth  for  the  Suncoast  and  The 
imes.  On  the  basis  of  their  esti¬ 
mates  the  huge  new  $2,500,000 
printing  plant  was  built  -  and 
completed  last  year. 

The  release  of  the  new  census 
figures  offered  a  verified  check 
against  the  engineering  estimates 
-  and  the  engineers  proved  to  be 
conservative.  The  Times  and  Pi¬ 
nellas  County  had  outstripped  the 
slide  rules! 

Their  estimate  of  Pinellas  County 
population  was  320,000  but  the 
census  takers  counted  371,989. 

The  predicted  Times  circulation 
for  1960  was  103,000  but  the  actual 
daily  paid  average  for  the  12 
months  ending  Mar.  31,  I960  was 
108,204. 

Of  even  greater  dramatic  impact, 
the  engineers  called  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Printing  Plant  to  be 
started  in  1964.  But  the  area  was 
growing,  circulation  was  still  go¬ 
ing  up  and  The  Times  couldn’t 
wait.  The  $1,500,000  addition  has 
been  started  -  now  -  four  full 
years  ahead  of  schedule! 
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JULY  { 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  St.  Francis  Hotel  j 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

14-16— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  88th  convention.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

14-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

AUGUST 

7- 13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Western  Hills,  Wagoner,  Okla. 

8- 13 — Inter- American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Lima,  Peru. 

12 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 
12-14— Southern  Education  Reporting  Service,  seminar  for  Southern  School 
News  correspondents,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

14-16 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

14- 16— SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference,  DInkler-Tutwiler 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21-24 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Miramar,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal. 

21-26— International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  State  i 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER  I; 

8- 9 — UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ij 

9- 11 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  news  and  advertising  clinics.  Hotel  if 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10- 11— III  inois  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria,  III.  j 

15- 18 — New  York  Press  Association,  Saranac  Inn,  Saranac  Inn  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 

16-  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

18-19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1 8-20— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

24- 25— Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Virginia,  Minn. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

26- 30— International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

27 -  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH ER-AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Luncheon  and 
Exhibit,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

28- Oct.  I — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Williamsburg,  Va. 

29 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Hotel  Park  Lane.  New  York  City. 

OCTOBER 

2-4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

2- 4— Advertising  Federation  of  America,  seventh  district  convention,  Chat¬ 

tanooga,  Tenn. 

3- 4 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston,  Mass. 

7-8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

11- 14 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Eastern 
Slope  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14— World  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  Towers 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14- 16— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Tequendama,  Bogote 
Colombia. 

15- 22 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 17 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syre- 
cuse,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Statler- 
Hilton,  Detroit. 

18 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel 
Boston.  Mass. 

19- 21 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly,  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia. 

19-21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

21 — Oregon- Washington  Associated  Press  Members,  Portland,  Oregon. 

29-30 — Illinois  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 
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GLOBAL  REPORT:  Crisp.  realistic  and  impartial  interpretation  of 
world  pressures  and  trends  that  explode  into  headlines,  written  hy 
Russell  Brines,  veteran  correspK>ndent  in  peace  and  war.  Three  times 
weekly,  averaging  400  words. 

SPACE  AGE  REPORT:  Readable.  non-technical  survey  of  the  world 
of  space-missiles-defense.  by  Rembert  James,  one  of  the  nation's  top 
military  writers.  Three  times  weekly,  averaging  450  words. 

LATIN'AMERICAN  PACKAGE:  Continuous,  day-to-day  coverage 
of  Latin-America  by  our  own  correspondents.  Includes  (five  times 
weekly)  Pan-American  Report  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your 
Hemisphere,  Hemisphere  Report.  Through  Lightest  Mexico, 

Mexican  News  Roundup,  and  Spanish  Language  Reix>rt. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS:  On-the-spot  analyses  of  major 
developments  throughout  the  world,  clarifying  and  humanizing  the 
headlines.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  political  and 
diplomatic  highlights  of  1960. 

OFFBEAT  DIARY:  A  once-weekly  report  on  experiences  of 
CNS  correspondents  abroad  —  sometimes  exciting, 
sometimes  amusing,  always  absorbing. 

FINANCIAL  COVERAGE:  Weekly  business  column  by  Carl  Ritter, 
experienced  editor-analyst  who  aims  always  for  the  inside  story.  Also  a 
once-weekly  roundup  of  financial  news  from  all  major  U.S.  financial 
and  business  sources  —  plus  occasional  special  features. 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Three  times  a  week,  firsthand  reports  from 
the  entertainment  capital  on  all  that  is  new  in  the  world  of  make-believe. 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  sparkling  —  and  often  controversial  — 
radio-television  column  by  Donald  Freeman,  one  of  the  most  respected 
young  talents  in  the  field.  Three  times  weekly. 

WESTERN  FEATURES:  A  series  which  mirrors  the  Western  United 
States,  from  its  ever-present  past  to  the  explosive  future. 

Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics,  and  people . . . 
with  special  attention  to  the  Southwest  and  California. 

WOMEN’S  FEATURES:  A  weekly  question-and-answer  fashion 
column  by  Helen  Abel . . .  exclusive  interviews  with  prominent 
women  . . .  cooking  and  household  features  . . .  news  of 
interest  to  both  housewife  and  career  woman. 

WORLD’S  WEEK:  In  600  words,  a  weekly  roundup 
of  significant  news  from  all  over  the  globe. 

KEEPING  POSTED:  Veteran  philatelist  Frank  Graham  writes  a 
once-weekly  column  for  all  stamp  collectors,  novice  and  expert. 

RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Bob  Budler's  weekly  review  for  the 
record  bu.ver,  with  emphasis  on  hi-fi  and  coverage  of  releases 
from  all  the  major  recording  companies. 

CAMERA  NEWS  AND  VIEWS:  For  the  snapshot  hobbyist. 

Don  Weis  writes  a  weekly  photography  column. 

ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST:  A  once-w€^kly  feature  by- 
Neil  Morgan,  columnist-author  who  roams  the  West. 

Join  this  growing  list  of  subscribers  to  The  Copley  News  Service: 

ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATC  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR  NEWS 

ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN  NEWS 

JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  •  EL  DIARIO  DE  NUEVA  YORK.  N.  V.  •  LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 

LODI  (CALIFORNIA)  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MANILA  TIMES  •  MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  •  NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS-PRESS 

ONTARIO  (CALIFORNIA)  DAILY  REPORT  •  RICHMOND  VIRGINIA  TIMES-DISPATCH 

RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN  TELEGRAM  •  SAN  DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  •  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT 

ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA)  TIMES  •  SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW  •  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  •  TUCSON  STAR 

VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  information,  write  —  or  phone  or  wire  collect 

Rembert  James,  Editor 

The  Ckipley  News  Service 

940  Third  Avenue 

Son  Diego  12,  California 

BElmont  4-7111 


Nearing  the  circulation 


Blobe  up  37,747 -Post  down  1,319 


The  St.  Louis  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  has  gained  37,747  in  daily 
circulation.  The  other  paper  has  slipped  . . .  lost  readers.  This  has 
happened  in  just  the  first  five  years  since  the  new  management 
came  to  the  GLOBE.  ABC  statements  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1955,  and  1960  show  that  the  GLOBE  has  gone  from 
288,085  to  325,832  while  the  POST-DISPATCH  has  dropped  from 
397,531  to  396,212. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Watch  the  Fol  Loopholes 

SOME  State  legislatures,  passing  freedom  of  information  laws,  have 
declared  “it  is  the  public  policy  of  the  state,  since  representative 
government  depends  upon  an  informed  electorate,  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  full  and  complete  information  regarding  affairs  of 
government  compatible  with  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs 
and  the  transaction  of  public  business.” 

That  would  seem  to  cover  everything,  as  far  as  the  press  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  l>egins  to  apjx’ar  that  loopholes  can  l>e  found  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  public  {X)licy.  There  are  those 
eilitors  in  the  background  of  the  Fol  crusade  who  have  urged  ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  resorting  to  a  written  cotie  to  obtain  open  meetings, 
access  to  records,  etc.,  because,  they  reasoned,  laws  must  be  sjiecific. 
A  look  at  the  recortl  in  some  recent  t:ourt  cases  gives  them  the 
privilege  of  saying  “I  toltl  you  so.” 

Where  the  obligation  for  a  particular  agency  to  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  public  has  not  been  sjjelled  out  tlie  judges  are  saying,  in 
effect,  that  newspa|>er  re|>orters  have  no  sjjecial  right  to  pry  into  the 
records  or  attend  sessions  of  the  body.  If  the  pidjlic  can  be  barred, 
certainly  the  press  can  be  stopjied  at  the  door, — that’s  judicial  devf)- 
tion  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

A  State  Supreme  Court  justice  has  just  denied  the  New  York 
Post  any  right  of  access  to  the  records  of  the  Triborough  Bridge  and 
Tunnel  Authority  on  the  ground  that  the  quasi-public  agency  is 
not  specifically  required  by  statute  to  permit  insiiection  of  its  affairs 
by  a  newspaper.  “Unless  the  Legislature  says  otherwise,”  Justice 
Cap>ozzoli  nded,  “an  inspection  of  the  records  of  this  authority,  as 
is  sought  by  the  petitioner  (Post)  under  circumstances  of  this  case, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  court  anti  it  finds  no  abuse  of  discretion 
by  the  authority.” 

“No  matter  how  well  intentioned  the  petitioner  may  be,  the  law  is 
against  it,”  the  court  concluded,  citing  as  precedent  the  odious  de¬ 
cision  of  the  state’s  highest  court  in  1954  which  sustained  a  judge’s 
refusal  to  permit  reporters  to  clover  the  prosecution  side  of  the  Jelke 
vice  trial.  Yet  there  was  no  question  in  the  Post  case  now  of  en¬ 
dangering  public  morals  if  its  rejmrters  had  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
Bridge  Authority’s  contracts  and  other  documents  touching  on  im¬ 
mense  expienditures  of  money. 

Public  and  quasi-public  agencies  lue  going  to  go  on  looking  for 
ways  to  duck  the  anti-secrecy  principles.  Bills  have  already  popped 
up  to  give  specific  exemption  to  some  boards,  commissions,  etc.  and 
if  these  are  adopted  by  states  with  socalled  “model”  Fol  laws  it  will 
be  only  a  short  time  l>efore  courts  may  enlarge  on  areas  where  they 
now  tell  the  press  it  may  lx  public  business  l)ut  “it’s  none  of  your 
business”  because  the  law  doesn’t  say  it  is. 

If  the  state  court  decisions  aren’t  enough  to  alert  freedom-of-in- 
formation  guardians  to  the  possible  plethora  of  escapement  clauses, 
then  they  should  refer  constantly  to  the  Moss  Committee’s  monu¬ 
mental  brochure,  entitled  “Federal  Statutes  on  the  Availability  of 
Information.”  Therein  are  listed  842  statutory  sections  on  which 
federal  bureaucrats  may  rely  in  deciding  whether  information  must 
be  given  out  or  may  be  withheld.  “Unlawful  disclosure  or  use  of 
information”  is  made  subject  to  penalties  in  many  of  the  116  clauses 
which  specifically  prohibit  various  governmental  agencies  from 
issuing  certain  information. 

The  public’s  right  to  know  is  a  complex  exercise  in  democracy  and 
when  it  is  translated  into  legal  guarantees,  there  are  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided. 
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A  man  hath  joy  by  the  answer  of  hU 
mouth;  and  a  word  spoken  in  due  season, 
how  good  is  it!—Prtrrerhs,  XV ;  23. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Pren 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
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SIS-BOOM-aH! 
Dobbins,  Boston  Traveler 


LEAVES  A  BIG  HOLE 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


KEEP  IT  SHARP! 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


->s’ 


In  the  20  years  I  have  been  editor  of  our  two  daily 
papers,  I  have  never  missed  The  New  York  Times. 
From  my  desk  it  g^oes  to  my  staff  members.  I  rely 
on  The  Times  as  my  No.  1  guide  in  good  news- 
papering,  the  best  in  journalism,  and  I  read  a  large 
number  of  mighty  fine  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Complete  coverage  of  the  news,  that’s  The  Times, 
and  all  our  men  and  women  know  it.” 


Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  Editor,  News-Press  and  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Guild  Declines  to  Support 
Strike  Daily  in  Portland 


Turns  Down  S50,000  Proposal; 
Favors  Labor  Unity  Efforts 

By  (>eor^e  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Dele(!:ates  to  the  27th  annual 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
vention  last  week  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  and  ANG 
staff  manpower  to  prosecute 
the  8-month  old  Portland  (Ore.) 
newspaper  strike,  but  ANG  will 
not  use  its  funds  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  a  commercial  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Portland. 

As  a  result  of  a  divided  mi¬ 
nority  opinion  in  the  collective 
barfiraining  committee,  regard¬ 
ing  a  proposal  to  appropriate 
$50,000  of  ANG  funds  to  help 
develop  the  Portland  Reporter, 
now  issued  three  times  a  week, 
into  a  five-day-a-week  paper,  the 
Portland  strike  strategy  got  a 
thorough  airing  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor. 

Question  Adequacy 

After  hearing  the  report  of 
the  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee,  several  West  Coast  dele¬ 
gates,  including  Robert  Schults, 
president  of  the  Portland  local, 
William  Mill  is,  San  Francisco; 
Hugh  H.  Harrison,  Seattle-Ta- 
coma;  and  Sam  Eubanks,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  SFONG,  let  it 
be  known  they  would  not  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  report  b^ 
cause  they  did  not  feel  adequate 
aid  was  being  offered  to  the 
Portland  strikers. 

Triggered  largely  by  the  Port¬ 
land  strike  situation,  the  idea 
of  “labor  unity”  received  the 
attention  of  guild  delegates,  who 
heard  the  presidents  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
Photoengravers  Union  and 
Stereotypers  Union  address  the 
convention  on  the  need  for  a 
“federated  organization  for  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  and  protection”  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  (The  Pressmen’s  Union 
president  was  also  invited,  but 
other  commitments  made  his  at¬ 
tendance  impossible). 

The  convention  approved  the 
report  of  the  organizing  com- 
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mittee  which  commended  ANG 
officers  for  their  initiative  in 
seeking  a  workable  solution  to 
the  common  problems  of  sur¬ 
vival  facing  the  guild  and  its 
sister  unions  and  urged  that 
they  “make  every  effort  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  1961  convention  with 
a  specific  plan”  for  such  a  fed¬ 
eration. 

The  report  also  called  upon 
guild  locals  to  continue  to  work 
for  union  solidarity  at  the  local 
level  and  work  for  the  passage 
of  state  anti-strikebreaking  leg¬ 
islation  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  report  reviewed  the  Port¬ 
land  strike  situation  now  in  its 
ninth  month,  and  offered  a  five- 
point  program  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  international  presi¬ 
dents’  committee  now  in  com¬ 
mand.  The  program  follows: 

Urge  Advertiser  Boycott 

1.  To  intensify  picketing  in 
order  to  discourage  “scabs”  and 
strikebreakers  from  entering 
the  plant  and  with  the  object 
of  closing  it  down.  (The  strike 
is  against  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Portland  Journal, 
which  are  now  publishing  in 
their  separate  plants,  but  first 
issued  a  daily  paper  under  a 
joint  operation). 

2.  To  provide  the  director  of 
the  strike  with  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  aid  and  manpower  from 
ANG  staff  he  may  require. 

3.  To  undertake  a  program  of 
persuasion  against  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  using  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  struck  Portland 
dailies,  and  to  enlist  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  gfuild  members 
everywhere  in  a  boycott  of  all 
such  advertised  products. 

4.  To  renew  the  appeal  of  the 
guild  and  the  four  international 
newspaper  union  presidents  for 
financial  aid  to  the  Portland 
strike. 

5.  To  intensify  the  campaign 
to  persuade  local  merchants  and 
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readers  in  Portland  to  withdraw 
their  support  of  the  struck 
dailies,  and  to  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  a  strike  paper  as  an 
alternative  medium. 

.Sought  $50,000 

Hugh  Harrison,  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  local,  moved  to  amend  the 
report  to  provide  the  director 
of  the  strike  with  $50,000  for 
support  of  the  Portland  strike 
newspaper  as  a  daily. 

In  the  debate  that  followed, 
Sam  Eubanks  of  SFONG,  al¬ 
though  ’in  accord  with  those 
who  felt  ANG  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  supporting  the 
strike,  said  he  differed  with 
Harrison  in  bringing  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  convention  floor  after 
it  had  been  defeated  in  commit¬ 
tee.  “That  I  disagree  with  this 
report  is  self-evident,”  he  said. 
“But  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Portland  local  and  ANG, 
these  things  should  not  be  said 
here  tonight.” 

“We  quarrel  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  report  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  it  does  not  treat 
the  subject  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  ANG,”  he  continued. 
“We  disagn*^>  hut  we  accept  the 
decision  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  operate  with  policies  of  the 
administration  of  ANG  at  this 
time.” 

Telegram  Read  to  Delegates 

President  Schults  of  the  Port¬ 
land  local,  in  urging  support 
for  the  $50,000  to  establish  a 
daily  in  Portland,  read  the  con¬ 
vention  a  grarbled  telegram,  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  mass  labor  rally  in 
Portland  the  night  before  and 
of  the  sentiment  of  Portland 
guild  board  members  favoring 
a  daily  paper  as  an  effective 
strike  weapon.  The  accuracy  of 
the  telegram  was  questioned  by 
ANG  Executive  Vicepresident 
William  Farson. 

As  a  result,  a  second  wire 
was  read  to  the  convention  at 
the  closing  session  in  which  10 
members  of  the  Portland  local’s 
executive  board  said  they  “deep¬ 
ly  resent  the  implication  con¬ 
tained  in  the  official  record  of 
the  ANG  convention  that  the 
account  of  the  Wednesday  night 
mass  rally  in  Portland  was  not 


FIRST  LADY  of  fha  Amorican 
Newspaper  Guild  to  receive  the 
Wilbur  E.  Bade  Memorial  Award 
for  distinguished  union  leadership 
is  Dorothy  Ann  Benjamin,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record,  who  accepts 
the  prize  from  ANG  President 
Arthur  Rosenstocic  at  Chicago  con¬ 
vention. 

factual.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  the  daily  publication  of  the 
Portland  Reporter  is  the  most 
effective  strike  weapon.  We  are 
stunned  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  judgment 
of  the  situation.” 

7  Ixicals  Don’t  .Sign 

Six  locals  joined  with  Port¬ 
land  in  not  supporting  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  committee’s 
report  as  it  related  to  the  Port¬ 
land  situation.  They  were  the 
San  Francisco,  Denver,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Akron,  Seattle-Tacoma, 
and  San  Diego. 

The  balance  of  the  collective 
bargaining  committee  report 
dealt  with  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  both  for  wages  and  for 
fringe  benefits.  The  report 
warned,  however,  “when  strike 
sanction  is  being  sought  by  a 
local,  officers  of  the  local  and 
the  ANG  together  shall  make 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
situation  before  a  decision  is 
reached.  It  further  recommends 
that  in  cases  where  a  poll  of 
lEB  members  is  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  that  each  member  of  the 
lEB  be  apprised  fully  of  all 
facts.” 

Dues  Increase  Turned  Down 

In  rejecting  the  lEB’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  per  capita 
dues  be  increased  from  $1.80 
to  $1.90  per  month,  the  finance 
committee  offered  alternative 
ways  of  raising  funds  to  meet 
the  compromise  budget  of  $464,- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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570  for  1960-61.  These  would  in¬ 
clude  increasing  from  $1  to  $3 
the  ANG  share  of  initiation  fees 
for  new  members  who  become 
covered  by  a  contract  when  they 
join  the  gruild,  effective  Nov.  1, 
1960.  Increase  the  convention 


registration  fee  from  $15  to  ,  „  York  Time’s  --..wiivci.wuii — «ii  - —  -----  -- —  --  ---- 

$25  and  allocate  $18.50  to  ANG.  Western  Union  figures  will  take  very  size  of  the  town  and  the 

between  the  ^ild  and  ITU  3,000,000  words  to  de-  lack  of  any  central  hotel  area, 

created  by  introduction  of  a  new  Delegates,  and  with  them 

photographic  composition  proc-  Actually,  approximately  5500  members  of  the  press,  have  been 


The  New  York  City  local  took 
exception  to  a  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  story  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  w’as  stated  that 
the  guild’s  organizing  commit¬ 
tee  had  “brushed  aside  reser\’a- 
tions  of  the  New  York  City 
guildsmen”  in  endorsing  “unity” 
with  other  newspaper  industry 
unions.  The  S-T  story  also  as¬ 
serted  that  behind  New  York’s 
objection  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  a  representation  dis- 


Press  Delegation 
Of  5500  at  L.A. 


T 


Los  Angexes  But  despite  assurances  that 
The  largest  army  of  newsmen  all  will  work  smoothly,  there 
ever  to  cover  a  single  event  in  are  still  some  aspects  of  the  T..08 
American  history  gathers  here  Angeles  convention  to  cause 
this  week  for  the  Democratic  concern. 

National  Convention — an  event  One  of  these  deals  with  the 


Allocate  revenue  from  the  Guild 
Reporter  to  the  General  Fund. 
The  subcommittee  on  political 


action  urged  locals  and  district 


ess. 

M. 


news  media  personnel  will  be 


councils  to  appoint  political  ac-  tarv' treasurer  of  the  New  York  five-day  political 

tion  committees  and  to  intensify  treasurer  01  the  New  xorK  „ 

local,  told  convention  delegates 


their  efforts  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  and  encourage  activity 
among  their  members  in  this 
presidential  election  year. 


Urge  COPE  Action 


Delegates  adopted  resolutions 
covering  the  following  wide 
range  of  issues: 

*  Urged  all  national,  state 
and  local  bodies  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Political  Education 
(COPE)  to  give  “careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  labor  records 
of  individual  candidates  before 
recommending  them  for  labor 
support.” 

*  Reaffirmed  ANG’s  long¬ 
standing  opposition  to  labor 


the  local  has  not  accused  the 
ITU  of  jumping  its  claims  to 
certain  jobs.  “Any  dispute  we 
have  is  with  the  management 
of  the  Times,”  .said  Mr.  Potoker, 
who  added,  “The  New  York 
guild  stands  ready  to  join  with 
sister  locals  and  international 
officers,  without  any  reserv’a- 
tion  w'hatsoever,  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  and  to 


circus 

But  despite  a  seemingly  dedi¬ 
cated  effort  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  have 
everything  in  readiness  for  the 
press,  there  are  still  a  great 


i  hi 
Jof 


housed  in  hotels  spread  ovc*r  a 
25-mile  radius. 

Special  bus  serv’ice  is  to  be 
provided  to  and  from  the  hotels 
and  the  arena  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  there  will  be  adequate  j  ^ 
taxi  service  for  those  who  get 
many  things  which  have  the  to  work  early  or  leave  late,  or  ’ 
newsmen  on  edge  in  anticipation,  want  to  go  some  place  else  than  . 

As  far  as  convention  coverage  ^  designated  hotel.  i 

itself  is  concerned,  there  ap-  Another  problem  is  the  na-  ; 
parently  are  no  great  problems,  ture  of  this  convention  itself.  J  ^ 
The  floor  of  the  mammoth  new  With  so  many  candidates  in  the  j 
publicly-owned  15,000-seat  running,  some  newspapers  are 


w?rTcommoIl^^lN*to’r^hrh^t  Sports  Arena,  site  of'  the  con-  finding  themselves  hard-pressed 
ward  common  goals  for  the  best  .  _ ’ _ nnH 


interest  of  all  our  members.” 


4  Candidates  Chosen 


The  convention  nominated  t\vo 
candidates  for  regional  vice- 


vention,  provides  seats  for  the  to  cover  the  candidates,  and 
working  press  even  better  than  other  important  personages,  on 
those  given  to  convention  dele-  ^  24-hour  basis, 
gates.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that 

Seats  on  both  sides  of  the  some  of  these  VIPs  have  ar- 
rostrum  will  accommodate  950  ranged  for  secret  hideaways  in 


racketeering,  but  “condemns  the  President  from  Region  Four  to  newsmen.  And  eight  platforms  the  suburbs  about  the  town,  pre- 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  as  unfair  "d .  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  ^^ve  been  erected  at  strategic  sumably  so  as  not  to  be  tracked 


harassment  of  honest  labor  un¬ 
ions  and  urged  Congrress  to  re¬ 
move  the  irrational,  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  features  of  this 
measure.” 

•  Asked  Congress  in  the  name 
of  freedom  of  the  press  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  effect  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  gains  tax  windfall  on  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  suspensions,  and 
urged  Congress  to  weigh  a 
“Guardian  waiting  period”  be- 


resignation  of  Jack  Howard, 
San  Francisco.  Nominated  were 
Robert  J.  Hickey,  San  Jose, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-yjews;  and 
William  Millis,  San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam- 
night  telegraph  editor  of  the 
iner. 


locations  on  the  convention  floor  down  by  the  newspapermen. 


for  still  and  motion-picture  pho¬ 
tographers  and  television  cam¬ 
eramen. 

The  press  will  be  in  easy 
access  to  any  of  the  3150  dele¬ 
gates  seated  on  the  main  floor, 


The  headquarters  hotel,  the 
Biltmore,  is  four  miles  from  the 
Sports  Arena  and  has  been  a 
hub  of  activity  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  All  the  candidates  have 
established  rooms  there. 

As  can  be  expected,  the  largest 


and  telephones  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  where  requested  by  the  contingents  of  newsmen  repre- 
Three  candidates  were  nomi-  newspapers  and  wire  services,  sent  the  wire  services.  Both  AP 
nated  to  succeed  Ed  Marciniak,  A  two-floor  press  installation  and  UPI  will  have  about  120 

_  __  Chicago,  vicepresident  at  large,  has  also  been  set  up  for  the  press  men  apiece  on  hand,  half  re- 

fore  a  newspaper”  can  be  sold  balloting  that  followed  just  off  the  arena  floor.  porters  and  the  others  tech- 

(as  once  happened  in  the  New  Robert  Zonka,  Chicago  guild  On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  nicians. 

Orleans  Item  case).”  treasurer  and  reporter-deskman  general  press  room  equipped  According  to  Sam  Brightma^ 

*  Condemned  strikebreaking  Chicago  Sun-Times  with  all  the  necessary  machin-  Democratic  publicity  chief,  ever^J 

and  demanded  at  all  levels  of  financial  department,  polled  186  ery  for  the  four  Los  Angeles  American  newspaper  which  » 

government  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  votes;  Jack  Dobson,  president  dailies— the  Examiner,  Herald-  requested  has  been  given  era- 

legislation  outlawing  the  use  of  Toronto  local  and  re-  Express,  Times  and  Mirror-  dentials,  but  he  was  forced  to 

professional  strikebreakers.  porter  for  the  Toronto  Globe  News,  as  well  as  facilities  for  limit  the  number  of  foreigi 

*  Urged  ANG  work  towards  Mail,  154  votes;  and  Mi-  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  photo  press, 

the  recruiting  of  all  trade  union  Mastrullo,  president  of  labs  for  AP  and  UPI.  All  in  all,  about  75  forei 

publication  staffs  into  the  ANG  *1!*®  Cincinnati  local,  and  district  On  the  second  floor  of  this  publications  and  wire  servii 


I 


and  that  trade  unions  set  up 
a  policy  for  themselves  and 
their  locals  to  negotiate  with 
locals  of  ANG  as  the  collective 
bargraining  representatives  of 
their  labor  press  employes. 

*  Endorsed  the  action  of  lEB 


the 

and 


installation  will  be  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  AP  and  UPI 
news,  and  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Outside  and  immediately  ad- 


circulation  manager  for 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
Times-Star,  71  5/6  votes. 

A  membership  referendum 
vote  for  the  two  candidates  for 

Regional  Four  vicepresidency  jacent  to  the  area  will  be  a 
and  the  two  for  vicepresident  12,000-square  foot  air  condi- 
in  committing  reasonable  funds  at  large  (Zonka  and  Dobson)  tinned  pavilion  to  accommodate 
of  ANG  to  representation  and  will  be  held  in  September.  The  many  other  news  media, 
leadership  of  the  First  Inter-  winners  will  fill  the  unexpired  On  the  upper  level  of  the  area 
American  Congress  of  Working  terms  through  Oct.  15,  1961.  itself  will  be  seats  allocated  to 


men  will  be  on  hand.  Brightr 
said  he  had  to  refuse  credent!* 
for  another  20  for  lack  of  ao 
commodations. 

TASS,  the  official  Russii 
news  agency,  has  been  allocat 
a  seat  on  the  convention  flo 
The  only  other  Iron  Curta 
country  represented  is  Polaii 
Press  relations  officers  of 
Police  Department  will  be 


Newspapermen’s  Organizations  Buffalo  was  awarded  the  1962  other  press  representatives,  hand  to  assist  the  newspape 


in  Lima,  Peru,  in  August,  and  ANG  convention;  the  1961  con- 
applauded  ANG  participation  in  vention  had  previously  been 
the  International  Federation  of  awarded  to  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Journalists.  Canada. 


alternate  delegates,  VIP  guests  at  both  the  arena  and  the  Bill 
and  spectators  fortunate  enough  more.  A  special  lounge  has 
to  get  tickets  in  the  11,500  provided  for  the  press  by  th 
upstairs.  railroads  at  the  arena. 
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Hatton  Recalls  Paper-Tossing  Days 
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Detroit  News  Makes 
Executive  Chanfses 

<  Detroit 

D.  R.  Merrill,  executive  vice- 
^  president  of  the  Detroit  News, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
J  of  J.  Albert  as  an  executive 
assistant. 

At  the  same  time,  Robert  E. 

Reese  was  named  to  succeed  Mr. 

.41bert  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  for  that 
newspaper. 

j  Mr.  Albert  joined  the  News 
in  19iy,  becoming  the  news¬ 
paper’s  first  promotion  director. 

!  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 

]  he  came  to  the  News  after 
serving  with  the  public  relations 

]  division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  Press  as  a  distributor  in  1896 


By  Wally  Poronovirh 

MfHitrral  .Star  .Staff 

Montreal 
E.  R.  Hatton,  the  sprightly, 
cigar-smoking  circulation  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  where  he  spent  64  of  his 
73  years,  figures  newspaper  de¬ 
li  verj’  may  have  changed  .some 
from  the  horse-and-buggy  days, 
but  getting  the  paper  to  the 
reader  fast  and  first  was  still  as 
vital  as  it  is  today. 

“You  have  to  consider  that  in 
those  days  the  newspaper  was 
the  only  means  of  daily  com¬ 
munication  with  world  news,”  he 
said  here  between  meetings  of 
the  61st  annual  convention  last 
week  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

“There  were  no  radios  or 
trucks,  so  often  times  fast  de¬ 
livery  depended  on  how  fast  a 
carrier  boy  could  run.  But  I’ll 
tell  you,  we  delivered,”  he  added 
with  a  grin. 

Roy  Hatton  joined  the  Free 


of  Labor  and  with  the  C.  C. 
^  Winningham  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Reese  joined  the  promo- 
j  tion  department  of  the  News 
I  in  1954  and  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations 
and  research  in  June  1958.  A 


and  was  hired  on  the  circulation 
staff  on  a  full-time  basis  nine 
years  later.  “I  still  have  the  note 
W.  H.  Gillespie,  the  then-pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  now  dead,  wrote 
me  at  the  time.  It  simply  said, 
‘Come  in  Monday,  I  have  a  job 


"NOW  BACK  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  .  .  .  ’’  E.  R.  HaHon.  right,  relatat 
soma  of  the  highlights  of  bygono  conventions  to  Manuel  J.  Ceballo, 
Trinidad  (W.  I.)  Guardian  and  Evening  News,  a  member  of  ICMA 
for  six  months. 


graduate  of  the  University  of  for  you.’  Little  did  I  realize  that 
Michigan,  he  came  to  the  News  I’d  last  through  three  complete 
from  the  W.  B.  Doner  adver-  plants  with  the  Free  Press — 
tising  agency.  and  I’m  far  from  through  yet!” 


NEWSPAPER  TOWN — Newly-elected  officers  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  demonstrate  what  a  strong  newspaper 
town  their  host  city,  Montreal,  is,  each  holding  a  local  newspaper.  Left 
to  right;  Stowell  Abbott,  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  T.  Earl  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  president;  Louis 
Colvey,  Montreal  Gazette,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  Dar  M. 
Sims,  Columbus,  Ohio,  first  vicepresident;  and  J.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  third  vicepresident. 


Though  he  has  relinquished 
his  post  as  circulation  manager, 
to  which  he  was  named  in  1908, 
he  is  still  a  “very  active 
adviser.” 

One  of  his  most  cherished 
daily  experiences  is  to  be  greeted 
on  Detroit  streets  by  Congress¬ 
man,  judges,  city  officials,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  who 
at  one  time  or  another  were 
Hatton’s  carrier  boys. 

“I  still  remember  so  many  of 
them,  nearly  all  in  short  pants, 
struggling  with  heaps  of  papers 
for  extra  spending  money. 
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“Now  they’ve  become  import¬ 
ant  and  influential  men,  but  not 
too  proud  to  remember  me  or 
their  first  humble  job,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Hatton  recalled  fondly 
that  shortly  before  being  named 
to  the  permanent  staff,  he  was 
designated  by  the  Free  Press 
as  the  “official  news  agency  of 
the  Detroit  and  Northwest  Rail¬ 
way,”  meaning  he  had  to  toss 
the  papers  to  waiting  distribu¬ 
tors  at  various  predetermined 
spots  while  his  train  was  in 
motion  on  its  daily  run. 

“I  had  to  throw  quickly  and 
accurately.  'There  was  no  time 
for  shenanigans.  That  train 
didn’t  stop  except  at  depots.  Of 
course,”  he  added  sheepishly, 
“the  paper  then  was  eight  to 
16  pages  and  was  much  easier  to 
handle  than  today’s  large  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Hatton  joined  ICMA  at 
its  convention  here  in  1910  and 
served  as  president  in  1926-27. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  for 
20  years  and  is  now  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Bom  in  Farmington,  Mich.,  a 
Detroit  suburb,  Mr.  Hatton 
married  his  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart  43  years  ago  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children  and  the 
grandfather  of  seven. 

Would  he  still  prefer  tossing 
newspapers  out  of  train  windows 
to  today’s  methods?  “Well,”  he 
replied,  backing  away  a  little, 
“not  today’s  Sunday  papers.” 
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No  Magic  Formula 
Figures  in  Writing 


If  there  is  a  majfic  formula 
for  writing  an  effective  sports 
story  —  one  which  top  sports 
writers  would  agree  on — a  be¬ 
ginning  reporter  will  probably 
be  disappointed  to  learn  that 
39  sports  writers  from  39  states 
don’t  fully  agree. 

But  most  of  them  believe  in 
injecting  a  lot  of  personal  stuff 
and  player  and  coach  quotes. 
They  generally  low-rate  statis¬ 
tics. 

Western  Illinois  University 
Department  of  English  and 
Journalism  has  reports  from 
over  three-quarters  of  the  states. 
The  reports  come  from  Dan 
Parker  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  across  the  continent  from 
Melvin  Durslog  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 

A  journalism  class  collected 
the  thinking  of  sports  writers 
picked  as  best  in  their  respective 
states  by  the  National  Sports- 
casters  and  Sportwriters  Award 
Committee  in  January,  1960. 

Ranking  the  Elements 

The  ace  sportswriters  were 
asked  to  rank  in  importance 
various  elements  in  a  good 
sports  story:  personalities,  play- 
by-play  descriptions,  statistics, 
quotes  by  players,  quotes  by 
coaches,  background  on  players, 
importance  of  events,  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  grame. 

Not  only  did  most  of  the 
writers  rank  the  elements,  but 
a  good  number  wrote  out  ex¬ 
planations — especially  when  they 
didn’t  feel  that  such  things  can 
be  ranked. 

Sixteen  marked  personalities 
as  number  one  in  a  story,  12 
marking  importance  of  the 
sporting  event  as  being  of  num¬ 
ber  one  importance.  Next  in 
order  come  quotes  by  players, 
quotes  by  coaches,  background 
on  game,  background  on  players, 
statistics,  and  finally  play-by- 
play  descriptions. 

But  just  a  count  doesn’t  give 
you  the  true  flavor  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  1960  sports  writers.  A 
close  look  reveals  the  trend 
away  from  statistics,  back¬ 
ground,  play-by-play  towards 


sparkle  and  human  interest.  The 
1960  sports  story  is  not  done 
by  rule  of  thumb. 

Irvin  Smallwood  of  the  Daily 
News,  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
in  such  ranking  —  saying  the 
type  of  story  wasn’t  specified. 
“Each  has  its  place  as  number 
1  at  one  time  or  another — or  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me.’’  He’d 
like  to  see  the  results  anyway. 

Fred  Russell  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  in  marking  personali¬ 
ties  as  number  one,  said:  “I 
can’t  begin  to  tell  you  the  great 
response  we  feel  about  conver¬ 
sation  pieces.” 

Votes  for  Personalities 

In  explaining  his  vote  for  per¬ 
sonalities,  Bob  Allison  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  said:  “My  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  people  are  interested 
in  people.  A  lead  starting  with 
a  name  is  twice  as  interesting  to 
me  as  a  lead  featuring  only  the 
team,  without  reference  to  fea¬ 
tured  players  .  .  .  'The  more 
people  know  about  the  personal¬ 
ity,  or  think  they  know,  the  more 
interested  in  him  they  are  .  .  . 
If  you  have  the  personality,  you 
have  the  reader’s  interest  ready¬ 
made.” 

Allison  thinks  statistics  are  a 
necessary  evil,  and  that  back¬ 
ground  can  be  heavily  overdone 
— except  in  the  case  of  an  old 
rivalry.  He  thinks  play-by-play 
description  means  less  since  the 
advent  of  TV  and  radio. 

Gregg  McBride  of  the  Omaha 
World  adds  an  element  to  the 
list:  controversy.  He  ranks  per¬ 
sonalities  number  two  —  with 
player  quotes  number  three, 
followed  by  coach  quotes. 

Making  personalities  number 
two  Bob  Bums  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  agrees  with 
Allison:  “Statistics  are  deadly.” 

The  Event 

Speaking  for  the  importance 
of  the  event,  he  says:  “The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event — world 
series,  conference  championship, 
football  game,  etc. — cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Fans  who  are 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


His  Ratings  Keep 
Kids  on  Their  Toes  . 


By  Leo  Scherer 

Lincoln^.  Neb. 

“Let’s  show  that  McBride!” 
the  angry  Nebraska  high  school 
football  team  hollered,  each  time 
they  ran  from  their  huddle. 

They  were  speaking  about 
none  other  than  Gregg  Jennings 
McBride,  Omaha  World  Herald 
columnist  and  dean  of  Nebraska 
sportswriters. 

McBride’s  familiar  and  re¬ 
spected  (sometimes  feared)  by¬ 
line  in  Nebraska’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  past  30  years  has 
brought  the  62-year-old  sports 
writer  numerous  awards,  end¬ 
less  friends  and  over  100  letters 
per  week,  many  controversial,  on 
all  aspects  of  Nebraska  sports. 
His  daily  World  Herald  column, 
called  just  Gregg  McBride,  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  read 
sports  features  in  the  Midwest 
and  it  will  cover  anything  from 
coaches’  complaints  on  his  noted 
ratings  to  horse  racing. 

Competitors*  Praise 

Other  seasoned  Nebraska 
sportswriters,  like  Richard 
Becker  of  the  Lincoln  Evening 
Journal,  Don  Bryant  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Star  and  Wally  Provost  of 
the  World  Herald,  had  many 
tributes  to  give  McBride.  But, 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  was 
by  Jimmie  Kirkman,  a  competi¬ 
tor  of  McBride  and  longtime 
North  Platte  Telegraph-Bulletin 
sports  columnist.  He  said  in 
part: 

“There  are  few  who  are  close 
to  high  school  athletics  who 
won’t  enthusiastically  agree  that 
McBride  is  just  about  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Nebraska  high  school  athletics. 

“He  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor;  is  a  thorough  newspaper 
man ;  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  all  sports;  is  tireless 
in  energy  and  most  of  all,  he 
appreciates  the  fact  that  others 
are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
disagreeing  with  him. 

“His  position  is  unusual  the 
country  over  as  it  relates  to 
metropolitan  press  coverage  of 
the  prep  sports  field. 

“Nebraska  high  school  ath¬ 
letics  are  better  because  of  Mc¬ 
Bride.  He  has  constantly 
prodded  for  better  schedules  in 
a  stubborn  and  unwavering 
policy  of  refusing  to  recognize 
schools  playing  below  their  class. 

“His  ratings  have  created  the 
kind  of  interest  that  stimulates 
business  at  the  tumstyles,  fun- 
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damental  in  any  sports  oper»»  j 
tion.  McBride,  as  a  persoiialitf,  j 
has  built  his  coverage  up  authot»  ■ 
itatively  over  the  years  to  Uw  ! 
extent  that  inroads  into  his  poii<  ’ 
tion  of  command  are  difficult,  if  = 
they  can  be  made  at  all.” 

Wartime  Cub 

A  comfed,  husky  youth,  M^ 
bride  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  f 
versity  of  Nebraska  and  Nebnu- 
ka  Wesleyan  University  when 
he  studied  speech  and  law;  j 
played  varsity  tennis  and  wrote  f 
for  the  school  newspaper  and 
worked  as  a  $6-a-week  stringer ; 
for  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  \ 

The  eager  neophyte  got  hit ' 
first  big  break  when  World  War  | 

I  drained  the  Journal  staff. 
Young  McBride,  then  a  cub  re¬ 
porter,  found  himself  getting  i 
invaluable  training  by  handling  i 
world  news,  general  assignment 
and  part-time  sports.  But,  it 
wasn’t  all  by-lines  and  hi(di 
wages  for  the  friendly  man  witii 
the  amiable  manner  and  the  ea*y 
smile.  “I  remember  well  my  first 
assignment,”  McBride  said  seri-g 
ously.  “I  was  sent  to  cover  a 
federal  court  story.  But,  just  as 
I  got  there  an  older  reporter 
came  over  to  cover  the  story.  I 
later  asked  the  late  Journal 
City  Editor  Frank  Williams  why 
he  sent  the  other  reporter.  Ht 
replied,  ‘I  knew  you  wouldn’t 
know  anything  about  it  so  1 
sent  someone  experienced’.” 

McBride  quit  the  Journal  ii 
1919  after  asking  for  a  raise  to 
$25-a-week.  “The  newspaper  of¬ 
fered  $24.50,  but  wouldn’t  go  I 
higher.  We  parted  company  o« 
a  friendly  basis,”  the  sports 
columnist  recalled. 

‘Big  Money*  Strings 

The  young  reporter  next  took( 
a  turn  at  free-lance.  He  soki;: 
Nebraska  sports  stories  to  newt- 
papers  in  Omaha,  Kansas  City,| 
Des  Moines,  Denver  and  9t| 
Louis  and  his  bank  roil  is-i; 
creased,  as  did  his  experience.  i 
“I  was  able  to  make  as  muckr 
as  $140  stringing  copy  to  dil  j 
ferent  Midwest  newspapers  jnit| 
on  one  big  track  meet,”  M^^ 
Bride  remembered.  “And,  thit| 
was  big  money  in  those  daya'I 

After  two  years  of  fr*| 
lancing,  McBride  went  to  worti 
on  the  Lincoln  Star  sports  stall 
which  then  was  headed  by  tk 
late  Charles  (Cy)  Shemtoli 
famous  Star  sports  editor  wb 
nicknamed  the  Nebraska  foct 
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Gregg  McBride  of  Ihe  Omaha 

World-Herald  $ih  down  to  a  crow 

dinner  after  picking  the  loser  in  a 
big  school  game. 

ball  team  the  “Cornhuskers.” 
But  McBride’s  love  for  free¬ 
lancing  didn’t  stop.  He  continued 
to  work  part-time  for  the  Omaha 
World  Herald. 

“I  was  probably  the  only 
fellow  in  Nebraska  newspaper 
history  to  ever  get  a  full  pay 
check  from  both  the  Star  and 
Herald  at  the  same  time,”  Mc¬ 
Bride  laughed. 

In  the  late  1930s,  McBride 
quit  the  Star  and  opened  the 
Lincoln  bureau  of  the  World 
Herald  which  he  still  directs. 
“I  was  doing  everything  from 
a  Sunday  society  column  to 
Nebraska  football  in  those  early 
days,”  he  said. 

McBride  scored  another  Ne- 
braksa  sports  writing  first  in 
the  same  decade  when  he  pio¬ 
neered  his  state-wide  high  school 
rating  for  such  sports  as  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  The  rating 
idea  was  suggested  to  Gregg  by 
Lloyd  Stratton,  then  Associated 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Lin¬ 
coln. 

High  School  Ratings 

Through  the  years,  the  widely 
read  and  sometimes  highly  con¬ 
troversial  ratings  have  caused 
McBride  to  be  served  a  dead 
crow  at  a  big  sports  banquet; 
put  in  a  strait  jacket  at  another; 
and  hung  in  effigy  by  disgusted 
fans. 

"I  have  never  insisted  the 
ratings  are  perfect,  but  they  sure 
have  helped  to  increase  sports 
competition  throughout  the 
state,”  fervently  avows  McBride. 
“I  don’t  think  most  large  news¬ 
papers  realize  the  importance  of 
high  school  sports  coverage.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  Herald’s 
biggest  circulation  getters 
through  the  years.” 

In  over  40  years  as  a  metro¬ 
politan  sports  reporter  of  re¬ 
nown  and  persistence,  what  does 
McBride  credit  as  the  key  to 
his  success  and  popularity? 


“First,  the  credit  would  have 
to  go  to  Fred  Ware  (present 
Herald  managing  editor)  and 
Sherman.  Both  gave  me  invalu¬ 
able  help  through  the  years,” 
McBride  said.  “I  have  also  tried 
to  always  get  along  with  people. 

I  have  never  tried  to  tell  coaches 
how  to  coach.  A  sports  reporter’s 
job  is  to  report  the  facts.  I  have 
never  made  it  a  policy  to  criti¬ 
cize  in  my  column  unless  I  felt 
I  had  .something  better  to  offer.” 

The  veteran  newsman  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  not 
getting  too  close  to  news  sources, 
a  common  fault  of  many  in  all 
fields  of  reporting. 

“I  have  found  one  solution  is 
close  enough  to  have  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust  and  at  the 
same  time  far  enough  away  for 
no  special  treatment  or  white¬ 
wash.  I  also  never  bet  any  high 
school  sports.” 

Belter  Writing 

McBride  feels  that  sports  page 
readers  today  are  getting  a 
better  grade  of  reporting  than  in 
the  past  two  decades.  “Now 
sports  pages  are  giving  the  com¬ 
plete  picture  with  emphasis  on 
minor  sports.  In  the  old  days, 
the  sports  pages  were  usually 
slanted  to  what  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor  liked  to  read.” 

The  Herald  reporter,  who  al¬ 
ways  takes  time  out  to  help  a 
newcomer,  believes  sports  re¬ 
porting  for  the  reporter  has  also 
been  greatly  improved  by  higher 
salaries  and  better  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Still,  the  sports  writers  now 
can’t  do  as  much  descriptive 
writing  because  of  less  space 
and  the  increased  number  of 
deadlines,”  he  said. 

McBride  added,  “The  fault 
today  with  young  sports  writers 
is  they  immediately  want  to 
write  a  column  or  get  the  top 
assignments.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  profession  is  background 
training.  I  believe  .sports  re¬ 
porters  should  sometimes  have 
worked  on  news  side.  Then,  they 
would  learn  that  a  good  news¬ 
paper  doesn’t  rise  or  fall  on 
sports  coverage  alone.” 

Two  months  of  each  year 
McBride  writes  his  column  and 
other  sports  copy  from  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  and  Laguna 
Beach,  California,  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Evelyn,  have  been 
going  for  vacations  for  years. 

McBride  has  never  lived  in 
Omaha  and  only  goes  to  World 
Herald  office  five  or  six  times 
each  year. 

His  favorite  sports  are  foot¬ 
ball  and  track  and  he  dislikes 
most  to  cover  basketball.  About 
basketball,  he  said :  “Leave  them 
in  the  basement  until  the  last 
three  minutes  and  then  bring 
them  up  for  the  action.” 


y  9,  1911 


editor 
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COLUMISIST  CONDON  SAYS; 

Personal  Journalism 
Coming  Back  in  Sports 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

David  Condon,  seventh  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
“In  the  Wake  of  the  News,” 
hailed  as  America’s  oldest  con¬ 
tinuous  sports  column  dating 
back  to  1907,  believes  there  is 


David  Condon 


a  decided  swing  to  “jiersonal 
journalism”  as  practiced  today 
by  columnists. 

This  same  trend  is  also  evi¬ 
denced  by  after-game  dressing 
room  stories  written  by  sports 
writers,  whether  they  are  cover¬ 
ing  baseball,  boxing,  football  or 
golf,  to  mention  only  a  few,  he 
noted. 

“This  type  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  has  come  about  largely 
because  radio  and  television 
skim  off  the  spot  news  and 
play-by-play,  leaving  the  sports 
writer  the  job  of  interpreting, 
backgrounding  or  personalizing 
the  action  already  heard  or  seen 
by  radio-TV  fans,”  said  Mr. 
Condon. 

Makes  130  Speeches 

Among  his  associates  at  the 
Tribune  and  the  press  boxes  of 
the  big  league  parks  and  college 
football  stadia,  Dave  Condon 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  colorful  writer.  He  is  also 
considered  quite  a  man-about- 
town  and  raconteur,  making 
over  150  speeches  every  year. 

Dave  is  a  fast  and  pr^igious 
writer,  as  well  as  a  lively  after- 
dinner  speaker,  when  he  func¬ 
tions  at  his  best  as  a  toast¬ 
master  who  doesn’t  pull  his 
punches,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  deflating  the  great 
and  near-great  in  the  sports 


fraternity. 

These  public  appearances  are 
a  part  of  what  Dave  Condon 
calls  the  “return  to  personal 
journalism”  as  far  as  colum¬ 
nists  are  concerned.  “You  need 
to  be  exposed  to  the  public,”  he 
says.  “People  read  your  stuff 
and  enjoy  it  more  if  they  know 
who  you  are  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  you  speak 
your  views  in  public.” 

Writers  Are  Talkers 

Besides,  Condon  finds  himself 
in  an  unique  town,  where  the 
sports  fans  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  hear,  as  well  as  read, 
some  rather  articulate  sports 
writers  who  are  as  fast  on  their 
feet  as  they  are  at  their  type¬ 
writers.  Dave  is  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  five-man  squad  that, 
individually,  is  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  public  appearances, 
and  who,  in  turn,  enjoy  being 
in  orbit  at  high  school  sports 
banquets,  luncheon  and  dinner 
club  affairs,  along  with  an¬ 
nual  post-season  sports  award 
dinners. 

Over  the  years,  Chicago 
sports  fans  have  enjoyed  the 
whimsy  of  Herb  Graffis,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  columnist  and 
golf  writer  of  national  note; 
the  sharp  wit  of  veteran  War¬ 
ren  Brown,  dean  of  Chicago 
baseball  writers,  who  writes  a 
daily  sports  column  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American;  the  bouncy 
humor  of  John  Carmichael,  who 
speaks  and  writes  with  author¬ 
ity  in  every  major  field  of  sport 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
does  a  daily  “Barber  Shop” 
column;  and  the  wise  cracks  of 
Leo  Fischer,  American  sports 
editor  and  columnist,  who  also 
likes  to  dish  it  out  from  the 
podium. 

So  Condon,  at  first  a  timid 
young  man  from  Notre  Dame 
University,  who  had  covered 
the  city  hall  and  county  build¬ 
ing  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  took  the  advice  of  his 
Chicago  Tribune  mentor,  the 
late  Arch  Ward,  distinguished 
sports  editor,  who  had  over¬ 
come  a  boyish  habit  of  stutter¬ 
ing  to  be  a  much-in-demand 
speaker.  Arch  told  Dave  to  sign 
up  for  the  Tribune’s  speaking 
bureau  and  make  the  most  of 
every  opportunity  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  an  audience. 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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ANPA  PR  Plan 


Will  Start  Sept.  1 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
outlined  the  public  relations  plan 
for  newspapers  it  hopes  will  be 
integrated  into  its  $1,250,000 
budget  by  April  1962. 

Details  were  withheld  pend¬ 
ing  appointment  of  a  full  time 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Service  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  the  program  in 
operation  by  Sept.  1,  according 
to  Stanford  Smith,  who  will 
become  ANPA  general  manager 
Aug.  1. 

Mr.  Smith  said  a  large  number 
of  applicants  for  the  position 
had  been  considered  and  had 
now  been  reduced  to  “manage¬ 
able  proportions.” 

Last  April  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  it  was  revealed  that 
$50,000  had  been  raised  apart 
from  the  regular  association 
budget  from  a  group  of  inter¬ 
ested  publishers.  This  sum  was 
io  explore  ways  “to  create  and 
maiiitain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  its  func¬ 
tions  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  individual,  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation ;  and, 
second,  to  cultivate  the  active 
interest  of  young  people  in 
newspaper  careers.” 


Mr.  Smith  said  the  committee 
would  not  dignify  by  answer 
such  a  “biased  criticism  of  the 
press”  as  that  written  by  A.  J. 
Liebling  and  published  in  the 
.Yew  Yorker  May  14.  Mr.  Lieb¬ 
ling  noted  the  charge  of  “one- 
party  press”  and  deplored  the 
mortality  in  newspapers,  throw¬ 
ing  journalists  out  of  work. 

“A  city  with  one  newspaper, 
or  with  a  morning  and  evening 
paper  under  one  ownership,  is 
like  a  man  with  one  eye,  and 
often  the  eye  is  glass,”  Mr. 
Liebling  wrote. 

Mr.  Liebling  suggested  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  keep  more  newspapers 
going  would  be  to  raise  the 
capital-gains  tax  to  the  level 
of  the  income  tax.  (“The  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  seller  is  the  large 
beautiful  lump  sum  of  cash  he 
gets  by  virtue  of  the  limitation 
of  the  capital-gains  tax  to  25%.) 


To  accomplish  its  general  ob¬ 
jectives  the  NIS  will  operate  on 
three  levels,  the  announcement 
this  week  .stated: 

“1.  National.  This  will  include 
projects  which  NIS  will  initiate 
and  execute  by  itself. 

“2.  Cooperative.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  projects  which  NIS  will 
initiate  for  implementation  by 
cooperating  individual  news¬ 
papers  and  for  which  NIS  might 
provide  materials. 

“3.  Advisory.  Included  in  this 
category  are  projects  in  which 
NIS  will  limit  itself  to  furnish¬ 
ing  information  for  use  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers.” 


N.Y.  Times  Goes 
To  30c  Sunday 


T 


MMN’s  N.Y.  Staff 


Newest  Critique 


Promoters  in  Conference 


On  July  5  ANPA  announced 
that  to  meet  these  goals  plans 
had  been  prepared  by  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  and  approved  by 
Joyce  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune,  who  made  the  original 
announcement  as  chairman  of 
the  NIS  committee.  The  plan 
has  been  forwarded  to  committee 
members  for  their  consideration. 

Clarence  W.  Harding,  PR 
director,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  He  spent  from 
June  13  to  July  1  at  ANPA 
headquarters.  During  this  time 
he  was  in  almost  daily  contact 
with  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New 
York  Times,  and  held  frequent 
telephone  conversations  with 
Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune,  other  members  of 
the  committee.  All  three  on  the 
committee  are  past  presidents 
of  the  Newspaper  Promotion 
Managers  Association. 

The  time  was  largely  spent 
“canvassing  what  has  already 
been  done  and  is  being  done”  to 
achieve  the  two  goals  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  improving  the  news¬ 
paper  image,  Mr.  Smith  said. 
Suggestions  for  filling  “blank 
spots”  were  drawn  up  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  report  submitted  to 
the  NIS  committee. 


Neither,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith,  is  the  NIS  committee 
concerned  with  reports  from  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions,  which  in  a 
brochure  published  last  year, 
“The  Corporation  and  the  Econ¬ 
omy”  referred  to  the  U.  S. 
press  as  “clearly  irresponsible.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  shown  the 
latest  tirade  against  the  press, 
published  in  the  August  issue  of 
Leisure  magazine.  An  article  by 
Bruce  Lee,  assistant  press  editor 
of  Newsweek,  calls  many  U.  S. 
newspapers  “nothing  but  glori¬ 
fied  conglomerations  of  public 
relations  handouts,  stories  crib¬ 
bed  from  other  papers,  and  wire 
service  copy  to  plug  up  holes.” 

Mr.  Lee  wrote  that  a  “few” 
newspapers  still  do  their  jobs 
competently,  but  others  are 
guilty  of  the  same  offenses  they 
attribute  to  TV.  They  are,  he 
opines,  guilty  of  payola  when 
they  disguise  advertising  as 
news  and  use  PR  handouts  as 
editorials.  Mr.  Lee  also  wrote: 


With  14  salesmen  under 
James  Sykes,  vicepresident  and 
manager.  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers  this  week  announced  its 
New  York  sales  staff  is  now 
complete.  Members  of  the  staff 
are  Ralph  Brooks,  John  B.  Carr 
Jr.,  Paul  S.  Carter,  William 
Collins,  Daniel  M.  Gordon, 
George  C.  Graff,  John  Halliday, 
Ted  Hellier,  Walter  Holmes, 
Jack  McWilliams,  A1  Ofstie, 
Hank  Piehl,  Howe  G.  Wheelock, 
Joseph  V.  Ambrose,  and  Arthur 
B.  Layton. 


The  New  York  Times,  effec-  ^ 
tive  July  10,  is  raising  the  price 
of  its  Sunday  paper  from  25c 
to  30c  a  copy  in  New  York 
City  and  the  metropolitan  area, 
which  includes  Westchester 
County,  Long  Island,  and  parts 
of  New  Jersey. 

Neither  the  Herald  Tributu 
nor  the  Journal- American  has 
announced  an  increase.  The 
Sunday  H  T  sells  at  25c,  the 
Sunday  J-A  at  20c.  The  Newt 
and  Mirror  went  from  10c  to 
15c  on  May  1. 

As  far  as  figures  available 
at  the  American  Newsi)aper 
Publishers’  Association  were 
concerned,  the  Times  is  the  first 
U.  S.  paper  to  charge  30c  for 
a  Sunday  edition.  According  to 
the  last  ANPA  survey  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  25,  1960,  there 
were  13  Sunday  papers  selling 
at  25c,  105  at  20c  and  184  at 
15c. 


The  Sunday  Times  sells  at 
35c  a  copy  in  upstate  New  York 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  up  to  50c. 


Gene  Fowler  Is  Victim 
Of  Heart  Attack  at  70 


“Many  publishers  pay  only 
lip  service  to  the  Journalist’s 
Creed  of  Walter  Williams.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  there  are  some  news¬ 
papermen  who  would  laugh  in 
your  face  if  you  suggested  they 
were  performing  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Most  of  them  would  say  they 
are  engaged  in  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  sometimes  dirty 
and  usually  unprofitable.” 

“It  is  to  correct  such  false 
images  of  the  U.  S.  press  among 
other  reasons  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  has 
been  formed,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 


Gene  Fowler,  70,  colorful 
newspaperman  and  biographer 
of  other  colorful  characters, 
died  July  2  of  a  heart  attack  in 
his  home  at  Brentwood,  Calif., 
a  Los  Angeles  suburb. 

Mr.  Fowler  had  been  working 
for  several  years  on  a  book 
about  newspapering  in  New 
York  and  had  about  completed 
the  manuscript.  He  was  the  first 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  in  1924,  and  w'as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  morning 
New  York  American. 

Dan  Parker,  New  York  Mirror 
sports  columnist,  who  was  first 
employed  on  that  paper  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  wrote: 

“Triteness  was  one  of  the 
mortal  sins  in  Gene’s  private 
decalogue.  One  night,  he  came 
in,  full  of  good  spirits  —  he 
would  brook  no  inferior  stuff — 
and,  spotting  the  baseball  stand¬ 
ings,  decided  it  was  time  to 
break  away  from  the  format 
that  had  endured  for  years. 

“I  see  they’re  all  referred  to 
as  leagues,”  he  said.  “Let’s  get 
away  from  this  repetition.  Make 
it  read  the  National  loop,  the 
American  circuit  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  league.”  and  that’s  the 
way  they  read  next  day  to 
Gene’s  dismay.” 

Mr.  Parker  recalled  how  the 


Denver  reporter’s  fare  was  paid 
to  New  York  as  escort  of  a  body 
shipped  here  by  a  Denver  under 
taker.  Mr.  Parker  added: 

“Gene’s  pals,  all  practical 
jokers  like  himself,  wired  ahead 
to  all  the  principal  cities  en 
route,  notifying  the  police  that 
a  dangerous  character  who  had 
murdered  a  man  in  Denver  wa* 
smuggling  the  corpus  delicti  ia 
a  box  by  train  to  New  York  to 
dispose  of.  But  Gene  beat  every 
rap  on  the  oft’  interrupted 
journey  and  finally  arrived  ia 
New  York.  It  didn’t  take  hiai 
long  to  prove  himself  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  ever  to 
hit  Park  Row.” 

John  K.  Hutchens,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  book  critic, 
wrote: 

“Not  only  was  he  a  superb 
reporter  who  performed  at  ua- 
believable  speed  with  a  flair  and 
idiom  all  his  own,  in  a  profes¬ 
sion  increasingly  given,  alas,  to 
staid  conformity,  he  was  the 
waggish  colleague  who  saw  no 
reason  for  not  enjoying  himself 
as  he  worked.  What  other  man¬ 
aging  editor  would  have  for^ 
stalled  the  wrath  of  Williaa 
Randolph  Hearst  by  playing  » 
concertina  number  to  him  over 
the  telephone  from  New  York 
to  San  Simeon?” 
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Fleet  Street  Baron ’s 

$14  Million  Worth 
Of  Faith  in  Press 


London 

Thirty  years  ago  an  energetic  Scots-Canadian  salesman 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  selling  a  large  number  of 
wireless  sets  in  an  area  beyond  the  range  of  existing 
Canadian  broadcasting  network 

His  solution  was  simple — and  it  was  the  kind  of 
simplicity  which  made  success  inevitable.  He  borrowed 
enough  money  to  build  a  small  radio  station  on  the  spot, 
promptly  sold  all  the  radio  sets,  and  then  began  to  make 
the  real  money  by  selling  radio  advertising  space  to 
local  businessmen. 

Today  that  same  salesman,  Roy  Herbert  Thomson, 
now  66,  sits  at  the  head  of  an  empire  in  the  world  of 
communications.  He  controls  85  newspapers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  owns  a  successful  television  station 
in  Britain  and  three  in  Canada  and  a  network  of 
commercial  broadcasting  stations. 

In  the  seven  fantastic  years  since  he  came  to  Britain 
Thomson  has  built  himself  up  into  a  force  in  Common¬ 
wealth  journalism  which  rivals  even  that  of  his  friend. 
Lord  Beaverbrook. 

Commercial  radio  was  the  key  to  his  success.  The 
power  and  the  prestige  which  this  brought  him  in  Canada 
led  to  a  newspaper  chain  in  North  America.  This  in  turn 
led  him  to  the  British  Isles  where  he  became  head  of  the 
influential  Scotsman  newspaper  group  and  controlling 
investor  in  the  wildly  successful  Scottish  Conunercial 
television  station. 

He  is  now  spending  £5,000,000  ($14,000,000)  to 
develop  the  British  papers  he  acquired  last  August  when 
he  took  over  Fleet  Street’s  influential  Kemsley  Group. 

This  is  the  biggest  capital  investment  in  British 
jouiTialism  for  the  last  20  years. 

“We  in  the  Thomson  Group  are  at  the  birth  of  a  new 
era  which  I  am  sure  holds  promise  for  all  of  us,”  Mr. 
Thomson  told  his  staffs  recently.  “I  pledge  you  that 
developments  in  this  company  will  be  such  that  you  will 
be  proud  to  be  associated  with  its  dynamic  development.” 

Larger  Headquarters 

High  on  his  list  is  the  expansion  of  the  London  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Sunday  Times.  But  just  as  quickly  Mr. 
Thomson  is  pouring  capital  into  his  provincial  papers, 
all  of  which  have  shown  remarkable  success  in  combating 
the  dreaded  first  few  years  of  the  battle  with  commercial 
television. 

Expansion  of  his  London  office  will  cost  £500,000  and 
work  will  begin  this  autumn  for  completion  in  1962. 
Eventually  the  new  building  will  contain  nine  lines  of 
(jOss  Headliner  presses,  each  line  comprising  at  least 
six  units.  This  order  will  cost  £2,000,000.  He  promptly 
followed  it  up  with  orders  for  £660,000  worth  of  ‘Auto¬ 
paster’  reelstands  from  Witton  James  Ltd.,  and  £500,000 
editor  SL  publisher  for  July  9,  1960 


Roy  H.  Thomson 


worth  of  composing  machinery 
from  Linotype  and  Intertype. 

At  the  moment,  the  Sunday 
Times  (circulation  over  950,- 
000)  is  printed  under  an  old 
contract  at  the  offices  of  another 
newspaper.  By  printing  it  on  his 
own  plant,  Mr.  Thomson  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans  to 
increase  its  size  regfularly  to  48 
pages,  twice  as  many  as  the 
usual  British  Sunday  paper, 
(and  eventually  to  64  pages.) 

The  fact  that  all  this  new 
machinery  would  lie  idle  during 
the  week  under  the  company’s 
present  form  has  only  increased 
speculation  that  Mr.  Thomson  is 
keen  to  take  over  one  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  national  dailies. 

To  show  how  far  ahead  Mr. 
Thomson  is  looking,  a  heli-port 
will  be  built  into  the  roof  of  the 
new  London  building.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  authorities  do  not  per¬ 
mit  helicopter  flights  over  the 
city.  But  the  publisher  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  time  will  come 
—  and  when  it  does,  he  will  be 
ready. 

This  building  will  also  be 
headquarters  for  his  two  popu¬ 
lar  Sunday  newspapers,  the 
Empire  News  and  the  Sunday 
Graphic  which  aggregate  over 
3,000,000  copies  a  week. 

Buoyant  Confidence 

In  the  provinces,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  shows  an  equally  bouyant 
confidence  for  the  future.  As 
soon  as  he  became  chairman 
last  year  he  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  requirements  of 
his  provincial  papers,  centered 
in  seven  of  Britain’s  main  in¬ 
dustrial  areas.  In  almost  every 
case  he  found  newspaper  staffs 
fighting  for  bigfger  circulations 
severely  hampered  by  out-of- 


date  offices  and  inadequate  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  many 
Fleet  Street  Jeremiahs  were 
prophesying  a  bleak  future  for 
Britain’s  provincial  papers,  with 
shut-downs  and  mergers  as  the 
weaker  papers  went  to  the  wall, 
Mr.  Thomson  decided  upon  far¬ 
sighted  and  courageous  capital 
investments  that  leave  the  way 
open  for  the  introduction  of  new 
techniques  —  among  them  color 
printing,  rare  in  Britain  at 
present  because  of  labor  costs. 

This  autumn  will  see  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  £750,000  offices 
for  the  Cardiff  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  whose  combined 
daily  circulation  exceeds  260,- 
000.  This  will  be  the  most  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  office  in  Europe. 

In  Sheffield,  where  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  Telegraph  and 
Star  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  210,000,  a  new  £500,000 
extension  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  however  has  only 
modernized  half  of  the  building. 
Work  will  continue  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Another  £600,000  is  to  go  on  a 
new  office  for  the  three  New¬ 
castle  papers  —  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  with  circula¬ 
tions  totalling  630,000.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  building  will  be  an 
exhibition  hall,  to  bring  adver¬ 
tiser,  newspaper,  and  customer 
closer  together. 

Internal  modernization  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  in  the  group  office 
in  the  Lancashire  cotton  town 
of  Blackburn.  In  Middlesbrough, 
on  industrial  Tees-side,  much 
needed  extensions  are  being 
tackled  in  stages  and  £50,000 
will  be  spent  there  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years. 


I.arge»t  Printing  Center 

The  Manchester  office  is  still 
the  largest  single  printing  cen¬ 
ter  in  Europe.  But  even  this 
must  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Evening  Chroni¬ 
cle  (290,000)  the  Northern  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Times,  and 
the  Empire  News,  and  the 
Sporting  Chronicle.  In  addition 
the  same  plant  produces  on  con¬ 
tract  2,000,000  copies  a  night 
for  another  newspaper  group. 

Further  North,  expansion  will 
start  in  Aberdeen  and  a  de¬ 
veloping  Highland  Group  of 
newspapers  and  general  print¬ 
ing  has  been  formed  in  the 
Inverness  area  of  Scotland  in 
the  last  two  years. 

The  Thomson  organization 
has  many  other  fiourishing  in¬ 
terests  in  the  printing  trade, 
but  perhaps  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Group  is  Scottish  Television.  In 
the  last  three  years  this  has 
quadrupled  its  audience,  and 
now  riches  750,000  homes. 

{Contniued  on  page  60) 
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Salem  Scores  ROP 
Color  ‘Breakthrough’ 

Howard  Gray,  advertising  year-round  use  of  ROP  color  as 
manager,  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  To-  a  medium,”  Mr.  Byrne  said, 
bacco  Company,  insisted  this  “We  have  discussed  this  concept 
week  he  was  not  “riding  a  white  for  the  past  two  years  with 
horse,  charging  into  a  battle  to  various  newspaper  representa- 


cut  newspaper  rates.” 

Yet  he  declared  he  was  “grati- 


tives,  but  were  never  able  to 
get  any  one  group  to  take  the 


fied  by  the  response  received  to  initiative.  That’s  why  we  had 
the  request  for  10%  discounts  to  take  the  step  ourselves.” 
on  a  set  schedule  for  13  and  Newspapers  opposing  the 
possibly  14  full-page  four-color  Reynolds  move,  whether  or  not 
ads  for  Salem  cigarets”  that  they  were  included  on  the  Salem 
started  June  20  and  has  now  schedule,  pointed  out  that  what 
had  two  insertions.  He  had  been  was  asked  was  a  discount  not 
told,  he  said,  that  it  might  turn  only  on  color  charges  but  on  the 
out  to  be  “a  major  breakthrough  line  rate.  Since  the  request 


for  newspaper  ROP  color.” 

On  Target  List 

What  the  William  Esty  Co., 


was  based  on  cost-per-thousand,  ^ 

it  would  be  difficult  to  disassoci-  ^^ich  have  published  new  cards 


SUPPLEMENTING  the  ICMA  program  at  Montreal,  Thi*  Week  Maga¬ 
zine  gave  a  luncheon  tor  circulators.  Seen,  left  to  right:  Charles  Staab, 
executive  vicepresident  ot  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  W.  Parkman  Rankin, 
vicepresident  ot  This  Week;  Sol  Katz,  circulation  manager  ot  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News;  and  J.  R.  O'Donnell,  circulation  manager  ot  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 


ate  the  two. 

“This  could  be  very  serious 


but  are  expected  to  do  so. 


Reynolds  used  eight  four-color 
pages  for  Salem  in  alwut  60 


“Our  objective  is  simply  to  newspapers  in  the  last  quarter 


Inc.,  Reynolds’  agency,  had  done  newspapers,  said  one  nev^-  communicate  our  advertising  to  of  1959.  Asked  if  the  campaign 
was  to  draw  up  a  target  list  pnper  adverting  director,  who  public  in  the  best  possible  proved  successful,  Esty  point^ 

of  65  newspapers  in  30  cities  ^  ^  quoted  by  name,  ^^y,”  Mr.  Gray  said.  “VVe  have  out  that  the  answer  to  that 

to  be  considered  for  four-color  "  ®  might  get  in  the  same  good  experience  for  Salem  should  be  the  desire  to  repeat 

full-pages  in  alternate  weeks  for  leaky  discount  boat  as  radio  is  ROP  color.  We  wanted  to  and  expand  the  same  type  of 

26  weeks.  Those  with  rates  of  y*,.  .  unlock  this  medium  for  more  campaign. 


$10  per  thousand  were  asked  ^  ^  discount  is  allowed  for  extensive  use  than  we  have  so  There  were  five  different  ad- 
if  they  would  give  a  “continuity  one  advertiser  it  must  be  avail-  far  given  it.  vertisements  used  in  the  eight 

and  volume  discount  of  10%.”  i-  “We  believe  the  10%  discount  insertions  in  1959.  At  the  pres- 

There  were  a  few  papers  whose  amounts  to  30,00)  lines,  continuity  and  volume  for  ent  time  Esty  was  unable  to  say 

regular  published  rates  were  about  granting  the  same  charging  $10  a  thousand  how  many  different  plates  would 

low  enough  that  the  discount  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  be  involved  in  the  13  or  pos- 

was  not  required.  Two  such  ex-  which  will  have  250,000  lines  in  newspapers  and  advertisers.  We  sibly  14  insertions  in  the  next 

ceptions  were  the  Milwmikee  ^  single  newspaper  in  a  year.  have  b^n  told  that  we  have  ac-  26  weeks. 


“We  believe  the  10%  discount  insertions  in  1959.  At  the  pres- 
for  continuity  and  volume  for  ent  time  Esty  was  unable  to  say 


Journal  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

“All  but  four  papers  accepted 


Reason  for  Rejection 
“We  have  no  frequency  dis- 


complished  a  breakthrough  for  In  addition  to  ROP  new'spa- 
high  volume  use  of  ROP  news-  per  color,  Salem  cigarets  are 
paper  color.  This  new  rate  being  advertised  in  magazines 


our  suggestion,”  Mark  Byrne,  count  structure  on  our  national  structure  will  make  it  a  more  and  the  Sunday  supplements, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc-  rate  card,”  was  the  answer  valuable  medium,  a  more  attrac-  This  Week,  Parade,  and  Family 
tor  of  the  agency,  said  this  given  by  ^ancis  S.  Whitman,  five  medium  than  it  has  been  Weekly,  all  of  which  offer  con- 
week.  “They  were  the  Buffalo  Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the  in  the  field  of  color  in  which  tinuity  discounts,  according  to 
Evening  News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  as  the  the  newspapers  are  doing  so  Esty’s  media  department. 
Detroit  Ne^vs,  and  Dayton  Netvs  reason  why  his  paper  turned  well.”  The  New  York  market  is  not 


&  Journal  Herald.  down  the  Salem  schedule.  One  who  used  the  term  “ma-  included  in  this  Salem  campaign 

“Other  newspaper  represen-  Among  the  papers  accepting  jor  breakthrough”  was  Harold  other  than  by  the  supplements 
tatives  have  since  approached  the  Salem  ads  were  several  Jaeger,  president  of  Newspaper  and  the  magazines,  although  it 
us,  offering  client  papers  rates  whose  ad  directors  emphasized  Color  Advertising  Inc.  He  gave  was  pointed  out  four-color  ROP 
of  $11  per  thousand,  and  ask-  that  it  did  not  involve  anything  this  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub-  is  obtainable  in  the  Newhouse 
ing  if  we  would  consider  them  hhe  an  under  the  table  dis-  lishek;  newspapers  on  Long  Island  and 

if  they,  too,  allowed  the  10%  coimt  to  the  advertiser.  They  “The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  in  New  Jersey,  part  of  the 

contiiiuity  and  volume  discount,  pointed  out  that  about  40  of  the  Company’s  continuity  contracts  metropolitan  area. 

We  said  we  would  where  the  original  list  of  60  papers  on  the  for  14  non-cancellable  four-color  Veteran  newspaper  represen- 
market  was  justified  and  it  fit-  schedule  already  had  discounts  newspaper  pages  to  be  run  now  tatives  were  statine  this  week 

ted  into  our  budget.”  on^eir  rate  cards.  through  the  end  of  1960,  we  that  the  action  of  the  E^ty 

Another  instance  cited  by  Mr.  ^"01®  question  was  due  consider  to  be  a  major  break-  agency  in  this  case  was  similar 

Byrne  was  the  Hearst  Newspa-  next  week  at  the  through  for  newspaper  color  as  to  a  step  taken  about  a  quarter 

pers,  which,  through  Hearst  Ad-  summer  mee^ng  of  the  News-  a  national  advertising  medium,  of  a  century  ago  on  behalf  of 
vertising  Service,  agreed  to  offer  Advertising  Executives  following  as  it  does  the  com-  Camel  cigarets.  Then  26  half 

the  10%  discount  for  the  whole  Association  at  San  Francisco.  piete  and  spectacular  success  pages  in  four-colors  were  offered 

package.  This  was  accepted.  An  agency  spokesman  said  achieved  by  Salem  cigarets  in  to  comic  sections  willing  to  ac- 
Vincent  Kelley,  of  Jann  &  Kel-  some  newspapers  which  de-  newspaper  columns  late  last  cept  $3.50  per  thousand.  That 


One  who  used  the  term  “ma-  included  in  this  Salem  campaign 


Among  the  papers  accepting  jor  breakthrough”  was  Harold  other  than  by  the  supplements 


ley,  Inc.,  also  got  together  a  dined  the  ads  were  not  consid-  year, 
group  of  five  or  six  newspapers  ered  “valid  objectors  to  the 
in  medium-sized  markets  willing  idea”  because  their  cost-per- 
to  grant  the  discount.  The  mar-  thousand,  in  excess  of  $15,  was  <*r 


started  a  flood  of  business  to 
c  fj  1?  u-  the  comics,  now  diminished. 

Camels,  for  instance,  is  no 
Reynolds  is  well  on  its  way  longer  in  the  comics.  However, 


kets  involved  in  this  case  did  above  the  figure  set  for  toward  carving  out  a  solid  fran-  Esty  is  currently  using  comics 


not  fit  the  present  Salem  strat-  Salem, 


chise  for  its  brands  in  our  me-  for  Ever-Ready  Batteries,  Ben 


egy,  but  should  changes  be  made  One  of  the  papers  that  im-  dium  with  its  combination  of  Gay,  and  in  New  York  for 

they  were  offered  hope  of  being  mediately  put  in  the  10%  dis-  highly  creative  use  of  newspa-  Veep,  the  new  soft  drink, 

added.  count  and  published  a  new  rate  per  space  and  mass  pressure  of  Winston  concluded  a  two- 

“Basically,  what  we  were  try-  card  with  it  listed  was  the  full-color  pages,  plus  what  is  color  newspaper  campaign  in 


ing  to  do  was  to  get  newspapers  Y oungstown  (0.)  Vindicator,  most  important  in  any  advertis-  May.  Camels  are  not  using  any 
to  encourage  advertisers  to  make  There  were  60  others,  not  all  of  ing  planning,  solid  continuity.”  newspaper  space. 
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Chirurg  &  Cairns  in  ‘Perfect’  Combine 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Mergers!  The  established 
trend  in  the  agency  field  is  con¬ 
tinuing.  They  may  look  alike. 
But  are  they?  When  one  comes 
along  in  which  no  third  party 
as  consultant  is  involved,  and 
the  principals  concerned  claim 
“perft'ction,”  a  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  seems  worth  while. 

Such  a  consolidation  became 
effective  July  1,  when  Anderson 
&  Cairns,  Inc.,  and  the  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Company,  be¬ 
came  Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc., 
(E&P,  June  26,  page  10). 

Wallace  L.  Shepardson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  merged  firm,  this 
week  gave  inside  details  of  the 
negotiations  and  listed  what  he 
thought  were  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  why  final  consummation 
adds  up  to  that  chimeric  goal 
“perfection.”  Here  are  his  top 
reasons : 


Top  Reasons 

1.  Youthful  ardor:  While  the 
Cairns  organization  was  begun 
in  1930  and  Chirurg  in  1933,  the 
ages  of  the  present  high  brass 
are  40  or  under.  Mr.  Shepard¬ 
son  himself  is  an  extremely 
young-looking  40,  a  member 
since  1956  of  the  Young  Presi¬ 
dents’  Organization,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  its  New  England  Chap¬ 
ter.  Thomas  R.  Vohs,  executive 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  is  the  same 
age,  and  so  is  Scott  Costello, 
vicepresident,  who  is  now  di¬ 
recting  the  Chestnut  Hill  office 
in  suburban  Boston. 

2.  Compatible  in  basic  philoso¬ 
phies.  Chirurg  built  its  reputa¬ 
tion  in  an  approach  it  calls  the 
creation  of  “Basic  Sales  Ideas.” 
Cairns  developed  strength  in 
the  class-consumer  product  and 
soft  goods  fields  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  “The  Quality  Image  that 
Sells.”  Both  ideas  are  keyed  to 
the  concept  that  people  “buy 
ideas  —  not  products.”  Mr. 
Shepardson  said  that  “strengrth 
is  gained  from  the  blending  and 
molding  of  such  compatible  tal¬ 
ents.” 

3.  Aggressive  in  marketing  as 
Kell  as  creative  efforts.  Both 
agencies  do  what  few  others  do. 
They  prepare  their  own  market 


President  Wallece  L  Shepardson 


plans  for  their  agencies,  as  well 
as  for  their  clients. 

4.  No  conflicting  accounts.  The 
two  agencies  emerged  as  Chi¬ 
rurg  &  Cairns,  handling  47  ac¬ 
counts,  billing  $11,000,000  a 
year,  and  with  145  employes  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  The 
merger  was  accomplished  by  an 
exchange  of  employe  -  owned 
stock  for  shares  in  the  new  cor¬ 
poration.  The  new  agency  is 
capitalized  at  just  under  $1,- 
000,000.  Both  John  A.  “Jack” 
Cairns,  who  continues  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  James 
T.  Chirurg,  vicechairman,  gave 
up  their  51%  control  of  the  for¬ 
mer  agencies.  Now  the  heavy 
interest,  but  with  no  single  per¬ 
son  in  control,  is  divided  among 
Mr.  Chirurg,  Mr.  Cairns,  Mr. 
Vohs,  and  Mr.  Shepardson,  ail 
key  executives. 

Method  of  Growth 

A  long  and  interesting  period 
proceeded  the  combine.  Mr. 
Shepardson  had  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chirurg  in  1955,  when 
he  was  35  years  old.  Almost 
immediately  he  cocked  an  eye 
toward  agency  merger  as  a 
method  of  growth.  Looking  over 
the  New  Yoric  field,  he  selected 
12  agencies  that  struck  his 


fancy  as  possible  prospects.  Of 
the  12,  three  told  him,  frankly, 
“Go  to  Hell!”  Another  three 
were  mildly  interested.  Six  were 
definitely  desiring  and  desirable, 
at  least,  at  first  glimpse.  But 
of  the  six,  Mr.  Shepardson  him¬ 
self  finally  called  “quits”  on 
four. 

Of  the  two  remaining,  one 
was  Anderson  &  Cairns.  On 
Oct.  15,  1959  Mr.  Shepardson 
picked  up  the  telephone  in  his 
New  York  branch  office  and 
asked  to  speak  to  Jack  Cairns. 

Mr.  Cairns  said  he  would  like 
very  much  to  talk  merger,  in 
fact,  he’d  buy  Mr.  Shepardson’s 
lunch.  Thus  it  began. 

Now  Mr.  Shepardson,  Mr. 
Chirurg,  Mr.  Cairns  and  Mr. 
Vohs  are  talking  about  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  consolidated  agency. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  com¬ 
bined  agency  has  researched  it¬ 
self  and  has  laid  out  a  compre¬ 
hensive  marketing  plan. 

Hillard  Welch  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  was  and 
is  the  account  executive  han¬ 
dling  Chirurg  &  Cairns.  Just  as 
would  be  done  for  a  client,  an 
extensive  survey  was  made  to 
assess  the  situation  as  it  stands 
today  and  to  ascertain  what  con¬ 
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cepts  of  the  agency  were  in  the 
minds  of  its  publics. 

’Marketing  Base’ 

After  establishing  a  “market¬ 
ing  base,”  objectives  and  strat¬ 
egy  were  planned.  All  was  set 
down  in  a  46-page  plan,  that 
schedules  the  Chirurg  &  Cairns 
objectives  in  timetable  form  for 
the  interim  period  from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1960. 

“We  believe  in  the  product 
we  sell  to  our  clients,”  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ardson  said.  “We  intend  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  new  clients.  Our 
budget  for  advertising  is  triple 
that  of  any  agency  our  size. 

“We  have  set  as  our  growth 
objective  at  least  20%  advance 
each  year.  Studies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  have  shown  that  agen¬ 
cies  must  expand  at  least  10% 
each  year  just  to  ‘stand  still.’ 
We  don’t  intend  to  stand  still. 
We  are  already  staffing  for  in¬ 
creased  accounts. 

“Since  ideas  are  the  real  raw 
materials  of  advertising,  we 
want  to  be  known  as  a  hot  crea¬ 
tive  agency.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  intend  to  be  not  only 
a  producer  of  superlative  copy, 
but  also  to  be  in  a  position  to 
give  marketing  aid,  dependent 
upon  client  needs.  We  will  also 
continue  to  give  public  relations 
service  through  our  subsidiary. 
Creative  PR,  Inc. 

“Among  our  immediate  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  promote  the 
merger  itself  as  an  asset  to  all 
clients  and  prospective  accounts; 
to  accumulate  new  business  to¬ 
ward  that  20%  increase.  Within 
five  years  we  look  for  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  in  billings.” 

Print  Agency 

Chirurg  &  Cairns  is  primarily 
a  print  agency,  but  has  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  and  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  radio  and  TV.  Among  its 
clients,  the  largest  users  of 
newspaper  space  are  Volvo, 
the  compact  car  imported  from 
Sweden;  Julius  Wile  Sons  & 
Co.,  New  York;  Associated 
Bulb  Growers  of  Holland;  and 
the  Hotel  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Boston. 

The  agency  serves  several 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Standard  Oil  Ads 
Rate  Editorials 


A  continuing  institutional  The  next  two  paragraphs  de¬ 
campaign  for  Standard  Oil  (In-  tail  Standard  Oil’s  own  contri- 
diana),  currently  running  in  166  butions  to  help  students  and 
midwestem  newspapers,  has  won  privately  financed  liberal  col- 
high  ratings,  not  only  when  leges.  Aid  given  in  various  ways 
subjected  to  Starch  studies,  but  include  34  graduate  fellowships 
from  the  newspapers  themselves  and  undergraduate  scholarships 
and  the  general  public.  in  science  and  engineering  and 

The  campaign  in  1958  and  an  annual  gift  of  $175,000  to 
1959  won  a  Freedoms  Founda-  the  State  Associations  of  Coi¬ 


tion  medal  for  “contributing  to 
a  better  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  That  is  the  whole  pur-  areas 
pose  of  the  10  different  ads  that 
run  each  year,  namely,  to  show 
that  there  is  much  more  to  big 
business  than  making  big 
profits. 

The  advertisements  do  not  sell 
gas  or  oil,  but  they  do  sell 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana). 

The  men  responsible  for  pre¬ 
paring  them  under  the  direction 
of  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  Standard’s 
now-retired  advertising  man- 
ag^er,  are  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.  The  creative  direc¬ 
tor  is  Gordon  White;  Dick 


leges  for  use  by  colleges  in  the 
midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain 


of  thousands  of  people  who  de¬ 
pend  on  Standard  for  their 
livelihood.  Progress  through  re¬ 
search  is  one  way  of  protecting 
the  future  of  both  employee.^  and 
investors  and  of  helping  to  as¬ 
sure  economic  stability  for  the 
communities  in  which  they  live 
and  work.” 

When  this  ad  was  Starched  in 
the  Chicago  American  Pictorial 
Living  section  it  had  the  highest 
“read  most”  score  among  men  of 
any  ad  in  the  issue.  It  had  a 
“noted”  rating  of  72%  —  just 
10%  less  than  a  full-page,  fully 
illustrated  editorial  feature  on 
Marilyn  Monroe. 


The  oil  firm,  in  a  plug  for  its 
own  scholarship  program,  very 
cleverly  points  out  the  other 
side  of  the  picture — can  we  af- 


S.  F.  Chroniele 
Has  12th  Tour 


Some  250 


San  Francisco 
advertising  and 


“What  Makes  a  Company  A 


ford  NOT  to  send  qualified  agency  executives  from  through- 
youngsters  to  college?”  out  the  nation  are  now  deemed 

The  long  editorial  concluded  qualified  experts  on  the  San 
with  the  comment:  “Standard  Francisco  and  Northern  Cali- 
of  Indiana  asked  a  good  ques-  fornia  market  as  the  result  of 
tion:  ‘How'  much  does  it  cost  special  San  Franciitco  Chronicle 
NOT  to  go  to  college’?”  tours. 

An  advertisement  headlined  That’s  the  estimate  with  the 
“When  a  boy  asks  ‘Why?’  .  .  .  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  annual 
anything  can  happen!”  (see  cut)  event.  There  were  19  honor 
tells  the  human  interest  story  of  guests  this  year  and  the  list  has 
Bob  Hansen,  an  honor  student  run  as  high  as  25. 


Hustad,  art  director;  and  Bob  Good  Citizen?”  a  bold-face  sub-  at  Niles  Township  High  School,  Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
Ingalls,  copywriter.  The  account  head  asks.  'The  concluding  para-  Skokie,  Ill.,  w’ho  is  going  on  to  publisher;  Scott  Newhall,  execu- 
is  supervised  by  Wayne  Tiss,  graph  answers:  college.  The  top  illustration  tive  editor;  Lynn  H.  Gamble, 

and  Kermit  Small  is  the  ac-  “For  one  thing — the  way  it  shows  Bob  and  two  friends  ex-  advertising  director;  Robert  E. 
count  executive.  Robert  B.  Irons  looks  ahead,  for  the  good  of  all.  ploring  “the  mechanical  w'on-  Lee,  national  ad  manager  and 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Nunn  as  In  years  to  come,  America  will  ders”  of  an  automobile  engine.  Larr>'  Wade,  promotion  man- 
Standard’s  advertising  manager,  gain  strength  and  security  In  the  left-hand  bottom  comer  ager,  were  the  hosts  for  the 
and  is  keeping  the  series  going,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  a  smaller  photograph  depicts  Chronicle.  The  tour  was  co- 
What  has  pleased  this  team  business  and  colleges  today  in  an  engineer  in  Standard  Oil’s  sponsored  by  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
most  of  all  has  been  the  edi-  making  higher  education  more  automotive  lalwratory  in  Whit-  Walker,  advertising  representa- 
torial  comment  some  of  their  available  to  more  people.”  ing,  Ind.,  “w’orking  on  a  ‘fuels  tives. 

ads  evoked.  One  of  the  1959  This  kind  of  advertising  copy  for  the  future’  experiment.”  • 

series,  for  instance,  headed  caused  the  Sun-Times  to  com-  The  two  photographs  were  .  'T  'U 

ment  editorially:  tied  together  by  these  two  para-  L.UlcagO  inoune  rians 

“It  is  upon  enlightened  man-  graphs  in  the  advertisement’s  Sept.  Bank  Supplement 
agement  such  as  that  which  text:  CHICAGO 

characterizes  the  Standard  Oil  “Bob  is  one  of  thousands  of  fnr  nnhlimfinn  nf 

Utira  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis-  Co.,  that  many  students,  both  American  boys  with  a  restless  „  „  _ 

now  and  in  the  future,  will  have  curiosity  about  things  mechani- 

“Everybody  deplores  the  high  to  depend  if  they  are  to  receive  cal.  What  makes  a  clock  tick? 

cost  of  going  to  college,”  read  a  college  education.  .  .  . 

the  text.  It  was  illustrated  by  a  “By  increasing  their  educa 
large  photograph  of  a  college  tional  grants  in  1958’s  reces 


‘How  much  does  it  cost  not  to 
go  to  college?”  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  lead  editorials  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 


president  talking  with  two  stu-  sion,  American  business  and  in¬ 
dents  and  two  small  closeups  dustry  underlined  the  import- 
of  an  educator  and  a  young  uni-  ance  they  attach  to  providing 
versity  student.  the  opportunity  for  a  college 


cai.  VT  iiat  iiiuivcs  a  ciuck.  ticiv;  i  ^  *1  <<  ^ 

What  makes  a  bicycle  brake  family  ‘money  managers 

hold?  What  makes  a  car  run?  streamline  the  management  of 
From  such  curiosity  comes  the 


mechanical  progress  that  has 
helped  to  make  America  great. 

“In  Standard  Oil’s  big  auto¬ 
motive  laboratory  in  the  re- 


“But  the  rapid  and  exciting  education  to  ever>'  worth  while  search  center  at  Whiting,  Indi 


management 
their  personal  and  family  fi¬ 
nances  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Called  “Banking  is  your  Busi¬ 
ness,”  the  supplement  will  be 
introduced  with  a  full-color 


scientific  developments  of  re-  student. 


ana,  engineers  are  going  through  cover,  and  will  be  circulated  to 


approximately  900,000  Chicago 
area  families  as  part  of  the 
regular  Tribune  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  20. 


DePierro  Heads  Media 

Appointment  of  Anthony  C. 


cent  years  make  one  thing  ob-  “They  know  that  the  question  a  similar  process  every  day 
vious.  It  is  vitally  important  is  not  only  how  much  does  it  asking  questions  and  finding  an- 
that  America’s  young  people  be  cost  to  go  to  college.  More  im-  swers.  How  do  fuel  additives 
well  educated  to  meet  the  chal-  portantly,  the  question  is,  as  affect  combustion?  How  do  they 
lenge  of  the  future.  the  Standard  Oil  advertisement  affect  engine  deposits?  How  do 

“For  quite  some  time,  Amer-  put  it:  How  Much  Does  It  Cost  burning  rates  differ?” 
ican  business  has  been  aware  Not  to  Go  to  College?”  Then  after  the  question  used 

that  the  high  cost  of  going  to  “Education’s  Pay  Off”  was  as  a  sub-head — “What  makes  a 

college  is  not  nearly  as  high  for  how  the  Observer-Dispatch  company  a  good  citizen?” — the  DePierro  as  vicepresident  in 
the  nation  as  the  cost  of  not  headed  its  editorial  comment,  advertisement  concludes:  charge  of  media  has  been  an- 

going  to  college.  The  cost  of  not  which  continued:  “With  all  the  “Perhaps  even  more  than  an  nounced  by  Sam  M.  Ballard, 
going  to  college  could  be  a  criti-  criticism  and  complaint,  an  in-  individual,  a  company  must  have  president  of  Geyer,  Morey, 
cal  weakening  of  democracy  it-  teresting  opposite  theme  was  hit  a  healthy  respect  for  the  future.  Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc.  He 
self.  The  nation  cannot  afford  by  an  ad  writer  for  the  Standard  Many  companies,  like  Standard  joined  the  agency  last  April  a* 
that  price!”  Oil  (Company  of  Indiana.  .  .  .  Oil,  have  large  families — tens  special  assistant  to  Mr.  Ballard. 
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ADA  Sells  1,840  Hefty  to  Manage 

Copies  of  Ad  Guide  Ford  News  Office 

Chicago  Robert  W.  Hefty  has  been  ap- 
As  part  of  its  program  to  in-  pointed  manager  of  the  news 
crease  sales  of  milk  and  milk  department  within  Ford  Motor 
products  at  the  retail  level,  more  Company’s  Public  Relations 
than  1,840  copies  of  “Advertis-  Staff.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
ing  and  Promotion  Guide  for  Gregory,  who  was  appointed 
Dairies”  have  been  sold  by  the  manager  of  the  company’s  leg- 
American  Dairy  Association  to  ional  public  relations  oflSci  in 
dairies  from  coast  to  coast,  ac-  Atlanta.  U.  Hayes  Holmes,  the 
cording  to  Martin  J.  Framberg-  former  Atlanta  manager,  was 
er,  ADA  general  manager.  named  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
The  guide  has  been  designed  office, 
as  a  permanent  planning  tool  Mr.  Hefty,  a  journalism  giad- 
and  materials  can  be  used  at  uate  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
any  time.  Included  is  a  promo-  sota,  worked  for  United  Press 
tion  calendar  to  help  dairy  store  before  he  joined  Ford’s  Indus- 
operators  capitalize  on  national  trial  Relations  Staff  in  1952. 
promotions  and  tie  in  with  spe-  ^ 

fific  events. 

•  Baldwin  and  Merniey 

Restaurant  Guidebook  Dissolved  June  30 

Covers  New'spaper  Ads  William  H.  Baldwin  and 

Duluth  Minn  Mermey  have  jointly 

..m  I'ULUTH,  Minn,  announced  that  the  public  rela- 

M  iv^  L-  ^  -7^  tions  counseling  firm  of  Baldwin 

^ndbook,’  a  complete  guide-  dissolved  as 

book  for  dnve-in  restaurant  30. 

management,  has  just  b^n  re-  .^ntinue  to 

leased  by  Davidson  Publishing 

iximpany  nere  g  ^gnd  Street, 

Priced  at  $7.50,  the  guide-  „  ,,  u  rr.i.  «» 

.  ,  *  ,  Mr.  Mermey  through  The  Mer- 

book  runs  some  324  pages  and  ^ u-  u  i.  • 

is  broken  into  18  sections,  each  '"f  ki  .  !<>  'a 

covering  a  separate  phase  of  “tablishing  at  205  East  42nd 

the  drive-in  operation.  Section  j 

13  deals  with  Svertising,  with  1942  Baldwin  and 

considerable  space  devoid  to  Mermey  succeeded  Baldwin, 
advertising  in  metropolitan.  Beach  &  Merroey  which  was  de¬ 
suburban  and  small  town  news- 

established  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
papers.  ^^26. 


It's  true  that  people  make  markets,  BUT 

they  do  not  become  customers 

until  they  are  REACHED  and  SOLD 


Here  are  the  facts  about 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Area  of  Influence. 


Brands  To  Complon 

.  ,  ,  By  Chicairo  University 

Announcement  was  made  last  ^ 
week  of  the  transfer  of  adver-  Chicago 

tising  accounts  of  a  number  of  By  Friedman  has  been  ap- 
House  of  Seagram  brands  from  pointed  community  affairs  co- 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  ordinator  in  the  office  of  public 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  to  the  Compton  relations  of  The  University  of 
Advertising  Agency.  Chicago.  He  will  work  with  vari- 

House  of  Seagrram  whiskey  departments  within  the  Uni¬ 
brands  affected  as  of  Sept.  26,  versity  and  with  community  and 
are  Hunter,  Carstairs,  Paul  civic  organizations  on  Hyde 
Jones  and  Wilson.  Also  affected  Park-Kenwood  community  de- 
are  Myers  Rum  and  Wolf-  velopment  programs.  He  was 
schmidt  Vodka.  Billings  approxi-  formerly  overnight  manager  of 
mate  $3,000,000.  International  News  Service  in 

^  Chicago  for  12  years.  From  1958 

to  1959,  he  was  an  assistant  ed- 
Agencies  Mei^e  itor  of  The  World  Book  Encyclo- 

Carpenter-Proctor,  Inc.,  New  Pedia  Later  he  served  as  an  ac- 

count  executive  with  Harshe- 
Chicago  PR  n™. 


DOLLAR  MARKET 


DAILY  SUNDAY 

165,373  175,773 

Plan  your  sales  promotions  in  Akron’s  ONLY 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your 
messages  go  home.  It  costs  but  40c  per  line. 

ROP  Color  available  Daily  and  Sunday 

*Source  1959  Salet  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


accuuiiis  Jianuieu  uy  arc  q  rs  1 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Co,.  Boma  1 0  Uoyle  Uane 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  and  the  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  has 
Intertype  Corp.  assigned  its  Roma  Wine  adver- 

•  tising  to  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 

1^.0  .  f  „  Roma,  which  last  year  spent 

Katz  Promotes  Jones  ^29,256  in  newspaper  adver- 

Samuel  T.  Jones,  a  member  of  tising,  is  Schenley’s  popular- 
The  Katz  Agency’s  staff  since  priced  line  of  California  wines, 
1951,  has  been  promoted  to  as-  and  is  one  of  the  Big  Three  in 
sistant  treasurer.  U.  S.  wine  sales. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

Ideas  for  Shopping 
Centers  Told  by  Bo  A 


A  program  for  helping  shop¬ 
ping  centers  score  more  sales 
and  profits  through  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  subject  of  a 
new  presentation  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

The  presentation,  “Aim  For 
More  Shopping  Center  Custom¬ 
ers,”  is  currently  being  shown 
to  shopping  center  retailers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  by  member  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Bureau. 

Shopping  centers,  one  ®f  the 
major  factors  in  the  great  mar- 
keiing  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
cur*  j  in  the  last  15  years,  have 
an  : pressive  record  of  trans¬ 
lating  customer  traffic  into  sales. 
The  Bureau  presentation  reports 
that  a  study  of  eigiit  shopping 
centers  by  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing 
shows  that  nine  out  of  10  shop¬ 
pers  visiting  a  center  make  a 
purchase.  The  table-top  easel 
presentation  suggests  that  since 
the  center’s  big  job  is  drawing 


should  “make  a  point  of  inviting 
that  bigger  crowd  through  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  that 
really  sells.” 

Examples  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  promotions  by  four  dif¬ 
ferent  shopping  centers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  presentation.  They 
are  Westgate,  Asheville,  N.  C.; 
Eastgate  and  Glendale,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind.;  and  The  Centre, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  presentation  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  different  promo¬ 
tion  approaches  used  by  these 
centers  and  shows  illustrations 
of  typical  ads  used  in  the  co¬ 
operative  campiiigns.  A  special 
breakdown  cl  monthly  sales  fig¬ 
ures  of  7o  stores  at  The  Centre 
in  Hamilton,  Canada’s  largest 
shopping  center,  shows  that 
stores  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  increased  sales 
up  to  35%  over  the  previous 
year,  while  stores  that  used  no 
advertising  saw  their  sales  drop 
as  much  as  17%. 

The  advantages  of  newspaper 


presentation:  newspapers  reach 
almost  every  potential  shopper; 
surveys  show  readers  want 
newspapers  to  carry  advertising 
and  vote  newspaper  advertising 
“most  helpful”;  only  in  the  daily 
newspaper  can  a  merchant  get 
his  point  across  every  day  with 
the  flexibility  he  ne^s  to  dis¬ 
cuss  prices,  styles,  and  features. 

New  Study  Reveals 
Impact  of  Centers 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  has  just  released  results 
of  a  new  market  study  entitled, 
“The  Impact  of  Planned  Shop¬ 
ping  Centers  on  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Cincinnati  Market.”  Con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Enquirer  by 
James  G.  Sheehan,  associate 
professor  of  marketing.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati,  the  study  is 
an  economic  analysis  and  sur¬ 
vey  of  changing  shopping  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  Cincinnati  area. 

The  study  illustrates  howr 
shopping  centers  have  affected 
downtown  and  secondary  shop¬ 
ping  ai'eas  and  includes  results 
of  an  intensive  consumer  sur¬ 
vey  contrasting  downtown  and 
shopping  center  patronage.  It 
includes  a  section  on  proposed 
shopping  centers  and  predic¬ 
tions  on  the  future  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market. 

According  to  Stanley  A.  Fer- 


operating  large  units  and  by  I 
department  stores.  On  the  other  I 
hand,  certain  chains  —  notably  ’ 
those  in  the  fashion  goods  fidd 
—  do  not  want  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  any  contributions  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  centerwide 
promotions,  especially  those  con¬ 
centrating  on  price  appeal,  have 
little  meaning  for  them. 

In  general,  a  tenant’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  centerwide  promotion  j 
runs  to  about  10c  per  square 
foot  per  year,  including  mem-  i 
bership  in  a  merchants’  associa-  | 
tion.  I 

‘Downtown,  .4l-Home’ 
Tools  Offered  by  Metro  [ 

A  comprehensive  program  for  f 
helping  newspapers  undertake  I 
long-term  “Shop  at  Home”  or 
‘Shop  Downtown”  programs 
has  been  announced  by  Metro 
Associated  Sendees,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Basic  ad  elements  necessary  t 
for  either  program  are  offered 
in  a  three-way  demonstration  ^ 
that  includes:  a)  a  basic  “Shop  j 
at  Home”  layout  with  suggested  ! 
copy,  and  room  for  names  of 
sponsors;  b)  a  basic  “Shop 
Downtown”  layout  with  sug¬ 
gested  copy  and  i-oom  for  names 
of  sponsors;  and  c)  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  to  pages 
for  a  single  “Shopping  Center.” 


a  “bigger  crowd, 


Promotion  Called  Key 

To  Shop  Center  Success  , 

Financing  promotion  cam-  4.^  Roster  Lists 
paigns  to  get  shoppers  to  break  o  <  f  »  u  a 
their  established  shopping  pat-  inemljer  Agencies 

terns  and  become  regular  cus-  The  American  Association  of 
tomers  at  new  shopping  centers  Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
is  the  subject  of  debate  between  issued  its  1960  “Roster  and 
chain-store  companies  and  shop-  Organization  ” 
ping  center  developei^  accord-  Compiled  as  of  May  31,  the 

mg  to  the  Executive  Editors  of  jj^^^er  lists  345  4-A  member 

11  •  +  agencies,  six  more  than  last  year. 

Most  chains  are  willing  to  go  ^he  association  estimates  that 
along  with  a  reasonable  ’  con-  ^.embers  place  almost  ex- 
tribution  to  a  merchants  asso-  three-fourths  of  all  ad- 

magazines,  pro-  ^^rtising  handled  by  agencies  in 
vided  that  the  association  is  an  XT  s 
effective  one.  However,  the  a,,  ’ 

chains  have  no  way  of  knowing,  member  agencies 

in  advance,  how  effective  a  pro-  operate  710  offices,  an  increase 
posed  association  will  be.  Hence,  since  last  year,  in  107 

they  are  usually  unwilling  to  cities  out- 

make  any  kind  of  commitment  U.  S. 

in  a  lease  that  would  bind  them  • 

to  pay  specific  sums  for  unspeci-  pianagan  Retires 
fied  purposes. 

To  make  thingrs  more  compli-  Thomas  J.  Flanagan  Jr.  re- 
cated.  Chain  Store  Age  points  tired  July  1  after  20  years  with 
out  that  the  views  of  all  chains  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  news- 
are  not  similar.  Some  companies  paper  representatives.  He  had 
that  oiierate  small  stores  are  been  a  member  of  the  Katz  St 
willing  to  make  binding  lease  Louis  sales  staff  since  1957  and 
commitments  if  similar  commit-  prior  to  that  he  was  manager 
ments  are  also  made  by  chains  of  the  Katz  office  in  Kansas  City. 
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Th«  Editor*’  Rating*  in  Order 
of  Proforonco 


1.  Th«  N«w  York  Tifim. 

2.  Th«  Chnttion  Sci«fK« 
MofMlor. 

3.  Th«  MdwowkM 
ioumd. 

4.  St.  Leui$  Pott-Oiifotch. 

5.  Washfn9(on  Pott  & 
rimovHorald. 

6.  Looitvillo  Coof  ior 
Joumol. 


7.  WoH  Stroot  ioumol. 

8.  Artonio  Conttitution. 

9.  Chico9oTribuno. 

10.  Dot  Momot  So9ittof. 

1 1 .  TKo  Kontat  City  Stor. 

13.  THo  BoHimoro  Sufi. 

1 3.  rho  Miami  Horokl. 

1 4.  Chicopo  Doil/  Nowt. 

1 5.  Los  Anpolot  Timot. 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Third  in  U.  S. 

FOR  “NEWS  COVERAGE,  INTEGRITY  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE” 

In  a  poll  of  all  daily  newspaper  editors  in  the  United  The  qualities  which  won  this  high  rating  from  the  editors 
States  conducted  by  “Scholastic  Magazines,”  335  editors  have  also  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  largest 
were  asked  to  rate  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers  “most  newspaper  audience  in  Wisconsin.  Half  the  urban  families 
superior  for  news  coverage,  integrity  and  public  service.”  in  all  Wisconsin  and  9  out  of  10  in  the  Milwaukee  area 
The  editors  placed  'Hie  Milwaukee  Journal  third.  read  The  Journal  daily  and  Sunday. 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal 


New  York 


Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
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CENTRAL 

FLORIDA’S 

10  COUNTY  AREA 


cTI  MILLION 
^PEOPLE 


In  FIVE  of  these  counties,  where  there  are  ONE-HALF 
MILLION  people,  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  has  SIX 
TIMES  the  combined  circulation  of  THREE  competing 
newspapers  from  Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Miami. 
These  splendid  metropolitan  papers  are: 

■  The  Miami  Herald 

■  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union 

■  The  Tampa  Tribune 


How  is  it  possible  for  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  to  out- 
penetrate  bigger  papers  in  this  rich  area?  We  print  a 
good  newspaper  first,  then  add  to  it  FIVE  PINK  ZONE 
SUPPLEMENTS  (4  to  40  pages  each),  five  days  a  week 
for  five  different  areas  of  Central  Florida.  We  maintain 
14  bureaus  and  actually  print  more  pages  than  any 
other  Florida  newspaper.  (Source:  Media  Records) 
Please  note:  We  print  these  Pink  Zone  Supplements 
FIVE  days  a  week  .  .  .  not  one  or  two  days  like  most 
metropolitan  newspapers  .  .  .  but  we  give  our  readers 
the  news  and  pictures  of  their  individual  communities 
regularly— almost  daily! 


As  we  have  SIX  times  the  combined  daily  circulation 
of  Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Tampa  papers  in  our  FIVE 
counties,  we  have  FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF  times  the 
combined  circulation  on  Sundays  of  Parade,  This  Week 
and  Family  Weekly  Magazine.  Oh  yes,  we  have  a  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  but  it  is  edited  right  here  at  home,  not 
in  New  York— therefore  its  impact  is  greater.  Its  40  to 
60  pages  weekly  are  printed  in  bright,  full  color  on  our 
new  million  $  color  press. 


Orlando’s  Metropolitan  Area 
of  317,412  is  fastest-growing 
of  ALL  says  U.S.  Census 
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We  lead  ALL  in  Cape  Canaveral  . . .  “Gateway  to  the  Moon’’ 


Distress  Sale  Law 
Adopted  in  Yakima 


Daily  Ads  Advised 
For  Boat  Rentals 


Yakima,  Wash. 

A  special  municipal  license  is 
now  required  to  hold  or  adver¬ 
tise  “distress’’  sales  in  Yakima 
under  terms  of  a  newly-adopted 
ordinance. 

The  measure  bars  the  use  in 
advertising  of  such  words  as 
fire,  smoke,  insurance,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  insolvent,  liquidation, 
close  out,  distress,  removed,  re¬ 
ceivers,  trustees  and  executors 
by  those  who  have  not  obtained 
such  a  license. 

License  applicants  must  file 
statements  of  facts  about  the 
proposed  sale  and  post  a  $1000 
bond.  The  license  fee  is  set  at 
$25  plus  $2  for  each  $1000  in 
inventory  submitted  for  the  dis¬ 
tress  sale. 

• 

Political  Ad  ‘Wired’ 

To  Catch  Deadline 


“Daily  newspaper  advertising 
—  the  same  saturation  methods 
started  by  car  rental  corpora-  : 
tions  —  will  make  or  break  the 
growing  boat  rental  business,” 
Sidney  Ochs,  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Yachting  Systems,  Inc,,, 
told  a  sales  executives  meeting 
last  week  in  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

He  said  that  marketing  and^ 
advertising  budgets  of  l)oat: 
builders  catering  to  a  rental 
audience,  “can’t  afford  to  place  i 
ads  on  speculation  in  the  same' 
way  a  company  might  probe  i 
new  media  uses  in  debuting  a 
product.” 

“With  July  and  August  loom¬ 
ing  as  the  industry’s  largest 
revenue  and  sales  months,  it  iS' 
now  that  saturation  programs^ 
in  major  city  dailies  are  need¬ 
ed,”  Mr.  Ochs  said. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  full-page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  with  text  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  was  transmitted  from  here 
to  Charlotte  via  AP  Wirephoto 
recently. 

A  photograph  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  placed  on  a  trans- 
'  mitter  here  and  within  eight 
minutes  it  had  been  completely 
reproduced  in  the  office  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

The  advertisement  was  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  Sanford-for-Gover- 
nor  headquarters  here.  R.  H. 
Carson,  director  of  advertising 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  said 
wire  transmission  enabled  the 
ad  to  be  published  in  Charlotte 
prior  to  the  Democratic  run-off 
election. 

• 

Speckter  Assoc.  Gets 
Brooklyn  Bank  Account 

Lafayette  National  Bank  — 
“The  Brooklyn  Bank  for  Brook¬ 
lyn  Business”  —  has  appointed 
the  advertising  agency  of  Mar¬ 
tin  K.  Speckter  Associates,  Inc. 

M.  T.  Vander  Veer,  president 
of  Lafayette,  said  a  business- 
development  and  institutional 
,  program  will  begin  soon  in  na¬ 
tional  and  local  media.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  supervised  by  Fred 
Howard,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  bank. 

• 

Rate  Revision 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

The  Hattiesburg  American, 
recently  sold  to  Robert  M. 
Hederman  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  Clarion- Ledger  and  the 
Jackson  Daily  News,  and  his 
two  brothers,  Zach  and  Henry 
(E&P,  June  25,  page  79),  this 
week  announced  a  new  general 
rate  of  13c  a  line  flat,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

EDITOR  ac 


Agency  Men  Tour  U 

Wisconsin  Market  1 

Grhen  Bay,  Wis.  I 

Officials  of  22  advertising  I 
agencies  visited  Wisconsin’s  I 
Green  Bay-Appleton  Interurbia 
Market  as  guests  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press  Gazette,  the  Apple- 
ton  Post-Crescent,  and  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Walker,  representa¬ 
tives  for  both  dailies. 

The  group  boarded  a  chartered  , 
plane  at  Austin-Straubel  Field 
here  for  a  flight  over  Wiscon-  | 
sin’s  second  market,  landing  at 
Appleton  where  the  agency  men 
were  guests  of  both  newspapers 
at  a  luncheon.  The  group  then 
traveled  to  Sturgeon  Bay  where 
it  boarded  a  chartered  excursion 
boat  for  a  16-mile  cruise  to  Egg 
Harbor. 

During  the  three-day  tour  the 
visitors  took  part  in  a  variety 
of  r.’creation  programs  including 
bo'  f  Ing,  fishing,  swimming,  golf¬ 
ing,  and  hiking. 

• 

Johnson  Buys  Linage 
Service  from  Gunning 

Kankakexi,  Ill. 

Oliver  Johnson,  who  resigned 
last  year  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kankakee  Journal 
to  form  his  own  ad  agency,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  has 
purchased  Community  Sur\’eys 
from  Wid  Gunning  of  Sherman 
Oaks,  Calif. 

Community  Surveys  has  been 
operated  for  22  years  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  developing  local  linage 
and  increasing  ad  readership. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  his  own  agency 
here  in  conjunction  with  Cota- 
munity  Surveys  which  he  plans 
to  expand  by  hiring  represents- 
tives  for  various  areas  of  the 
U.  S. 
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You' re  dollar,^  ahead 
with  Scan-A-( Jraver"— 
Scau-A-Sizer' 
and  Fairchild  ^^ervices 


SCAN-A-SIZER 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 

ILLUSTRATOR 


SCAN  A  GRAVER 
DUAL  SCREEN 


SCAN  A  GRAVER 
CADET 


AS  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  GROWS,  LET  FAIRCHILD 


MATCH  YOUR  EXPANDING  ENGRAVING  NEEDS 


With  Fairchild,  you  get  a  full  line  of  electronic  engravers 
to  choose  from,  not  just  one.  Select  the  model  that  best 
fits  your  needs  or  budget.  And  as  your  newspaper  and 
its  engraving  needs  grow,  Fairchild’s  lease  arrangement 
makes  it  easy— and  profitable— for  you  to  upgrade  your 
model  to  one  that  matches  your  requirements. 

All  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  produce  sharp,  high- 
quality  halftones  in  quantity —conveniently, automatically, 
quickly,  economically.  With  these  compact  machines, 
too,  operation  is  simple  and  quickly  learned— right  in 
your  own  office  or  plant. 

Fairchild  engravings  are  made  on  Scan-A-Plate®,  a 
low-cost,  long-wearing  engraving  material  specially  for¬ 
mulated  to  provide  a  perfect  halftone  dot  and  superior 
ink-transfer  qualities.  These  engravings  are  fle.xible,  eas¬ 
ily  mortised  or  shaped  with  scissors  or  sharp  pointed 
knife.  They  can  be  printed  direct  or  matted— both  with 
excellent  results.  And  for  top  economy,  you  can  save 
unengraved  pieces  of  Scan-A-Plate  for  future  use. 

A  few  of  the  many  features  of  individual  models  are 
outlined  here.  For  the  complete  story,  send  coupon  today! 


SCAN-A-GRAVER’ •  SC  A  N-A-SIZER' 

Electronic  En9ravin9  Machines 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  CADET  produces  halftone  engravings  same  size 
as  original  copy  up  to  6"  x  8". 

SCAN-A-GRAVER  DUAL  SCREEN  produces  same  size  engravings 
up  to  8”  X  10"  in  either  of  two  screens.  One  machine  provides  both 
coarse  screen  halftones  for  newspapers  and  fine  screen  engrav¬ 
ings  for  job  shop  work. 

SCAN-A-GRAVER  ILLUSTRATOR  engraves  directly  from  photo¬ 
graphs  35  mm  to  8"x  10"  same  size,  or  enlarges  from  any  print 
size  up  to  4"  X  5",  in  either  of  two  ratios,  up  to  5  columns;  permits 
simultaneous  cropping,  enlarging,  and  selective  editing  of  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  machine. 

SCAN-A-SIZER  reduces  or  enlarges  continuously  up  to  4  times 
directly  from  original  copy.  Without  intermediate  steps,  it  pro¬ 
duces  engravings  up  to  12%"x  16",  eliminates  photocopying.  Two 
screens  provided.  Large  flat  copyholder  permits  using  mounted 
pictures,  fabrics,  paste-ups,  wash  drawings,  wallpaper. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGEl 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on: 


n  Scan-A-Graver  Cadet 
□  Scan-A-Graver  Illustrator 


□  Scan-A-Graver  Dual  Screen 

□  Scan-A-Sizer 


District  Offices:  Eostchester,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Oa.; 
Chicaqe,  IN.;  los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


was  developed  for  Norton  Com- 
^Pg>w*'fg>f§'^^f\wnhtnfi  pany,  Worcester,  Mass.,  worlds 
Mrvrjvi.1  f^UrnUlUK  largest  maker  of  abrasives. 

(Continued  from  page  17)  *'r  u  r  r  u’ 


different  media,  including  John 
Blair  &  Co.,  New  York,  radio 
stations,  the  Blair  TV  stations; 
Electronics  magazine  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill;  and  The  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

Mr.  Shepardson  showed  a 
portfolio  of  recent  ads  for  the 
New  Yorker  to  explain  the  con¬ 
cept  emphasized  separately  and 
now  by  the  merged  agency  that 
“people  buy  ideas  —  not  prod¬ 
ucts.”  The  top  line,  “The  New 
Yorker  Creates,”  above  repro¬ 
ductions  of  current  covers,  is 
followed  by  a  quiet  testimonial 
by  some  celebrity  like  Oscar 
Hammerstein  III. 

“The  entire  impression  given 
by  this  series  of  ads  is  that 
the  New  Yorker  wants  adver¬ 
tisers  to  run  their  best  adver¬ 
tisements  in  their  magazine,” 
Mr.  Shepardson  explained.  “It 
works,  too.  We  feel  we  have 
made  some  contribution  to  the 
continuing  success  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.” 

As  another  example  of  sell¬ 
ing  ideas  created  for  clients, 
Mr.  Shepardson  told  of  what 


‘Touch  of  Gold’ 

“We  developed  what  we  called 
the  ‘touch  of  gold’  idea  for 
them,”  Mr.  Shepardson  said, 
“and  then  we  built  on  this  ‘value 
added’  concept  to  show  that 
every  time  a  Norton  wheel 
touches  a  product  it  adds  value 
to  it.  It  made  the  advertising 
memorable,  easily  recognizable, 
and  brought  Norton  tangible  re¬ 
sults. 

“Our  definition  for  ‘basic  sell¬ 
ing  ideas’  which  this  example 
illustrates  are  those  ideas  which 
make  your  product  or  service 
seen  more  definitely  and  become 
more  desirable  than  the  competi¬ 
tors’.” 

The  Charter  House  Division 
of  Hotel  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  Chirurg  &  Cairns  account, 
is  currently  building  and  open¬ 
ing  motor  hotels  and  lodges 
across  the  country.  With  14  now 
running,  it  is  expected  that  sev¬ 
eral  more  will  be  added  next 
year.  The  memorable  phrase 
that  the  agency  created  for  this 
new  enterprise  and  now  being 
used  is  “Charter  House — Worth 
the  Trip  Itself.” 

To  advertise  Volvo  cars  in  this 


ENTERPRISE  MAKES  THE 


Oswald  Jacoby's  "round-table"  discussions  of 
bridge  reflect  more  of  the  NEA  enterprise  that  makes 
the  difference  .  .  .  especially  to  thousands 
of  bridge  fans  across  the  country.  Each  day 
America's  leading  bridge  ace  shares  his  tournament¬ 
winning  techniques,  analyzes  bidding  and  playing  in 
OSWALD  JACOBY  ON  BRIDGE,  another 
enterprising  feature  in  the  NEA  Full  Service. 

Nev\/spaper  Enterpr/se^^^^^ 

Association 

NEW  rOSK  •  CLEVELAND 


country,  the  agency  took  the  he  felt  the  “pace  for  advance- 
firm’s  trade  mark,  a  circle  and  ment  on  the  manufacturing  side 
arrow,  which  is  part  of  the  didn’t  seem  fast  enough.”  Ac- 

bright  work  on  the  hood,  and  counts  assigned  to  him  were 

put  it  around  each  picture  of  the  A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co., 

the  automobile  in  all  advertising  and  the  Bates  Shoe  Company, 
illustrations.  The  text  calls  it  Agency  pace  proved  fast, 
“the  symbol  of  superb  Swedish  Within  a  year,  Mr.  Shepardson 
engineering  and  craftsmanship.”  had  advanced  to  account  execu- 

tive.  By  1949  he  was  on  the 
Obvious  Overlooked  Chirurg  board  of  directors  and 

Often  agencies  overlook  the  hsid  acquired  three  shares  of 
obvious  in  seeking  a  good  idea  the  firm’s  stock, 
for  clients.  Mr.  Shepardson  “I  haven’t  stopped  buying  the 

called  attention  to  what  the  stock  since,”  he  commented. 

Anderson  &  Cairns  creative  In  1950  he  was  made  a  vice¬ 
staff  had  done  for  Julius  Wile’s  president  and  general  manager 
dry  sack  sherry.  of  the  Boston  office.  Five  years 

“Everybody  talks  about  the  later  he  was  sitting  at  the  presi- 
‘nutty’  flavor  of  a  good  dry  sack  dential  desk, 
sherry,”  he  said.  “The  basic  Even  at  that  point  of  ad- 

sales  idea  created  for  Wiles  by  vance,  Mr.  Shepardson  deter- 
A&C  was  to  picture  that  flavor,  mined  to  continue  to  seek  busi- 
When  a  bottle  of  the  sherry  was  ness  and  marketing  knowledge, 
photographed,  an  apothecary  As  a  president  he  went  back  to 
vial  filled  with  walnuts  was  school.  He  enrolled  in  the  three- 
made  a  part  of  the  illustration,  month  course  offered  by  the 
“Sales  of  Wile’s  dry  sack  Harv’ard  University  Graduate 
sherry  spurted  markedly  when  School  of  Business  Administra- 
the  ad  first  appeared.  It  is  due  tion.  Of  the  160  top  executiv’es 
for  repetition,”  he  said.  taking  the  course,  he,  then  .35 

Before  he  entered  advertising  yoars  old,  was  the  youngest, 
agency  work,  Mr.  Shepardson  • 

had  a  lot  of  retail  experience  .  /-<  i 

that  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  Pepsi-Cola  Bottlers 
in  creating  copy  that  sells.  For  Name  BBDO  as  Agencv 
four  and  a  half  years  he  man-  ^ 

aged  leased  photographic  de-  Pepsi-Cola  bottling  com¬ 

partments  in  leading^partment  Ponies  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
stores  throughout  the  countr>^  -^ave  named  Batten,  Barton, 
„  .  ,  .  .  j  ,  Durstme  &  Osborn,  Inc,  as  their 

But  early  in  Me  he  had  made  advertising  agency  effective 
up  his  mind  to  become  an  adver-  ^  j 

tising  man  Born  in  Springfield  York,  BBDO  was 

Nov.  5  1919^  the  family  moved  ^pp^i^t^d  by  the  Pepsi-Cola 


to  Newton,  Mass. 


Metropolitan  Bottling  Co.,  Inc., 


Hunger  for  advertising  and  of  New  York  City,  which  covers 
business  knowledge  persisted,  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  when  Mr.  Shepardson  was  the  Bronx;  and  Pepsi-Cola 
managing  a  photographic  de-  Metropolitan  Bottling  Com¬ 
partment  in  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  panies  each  of  Jersey  City,  New 
store  he  enrolled  in  the  night  Brunswick  and  Teterboro,  N.  J. 
school  of  the  Rochester  Business  xjig  Pepsi-Cola  Metropolitan 
Institute.  It  was  in  Rochester  Bottling  Company  of  Pitts- 
that  Mr.  Shepardson’s  own  “per-  burgh.  Pa.,  has  selected  BBDO 
feet  marriage”  took  place.  On  h.andle  its  advertising,  as  has 
Oct.  14,  1939  he  was  wed  to  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Com- 
Janet  Rice,  who  had  announced  pany  of  Detroit,  Inc. 

•  their  engagement  when  she  was  The  bottling  accounts  will  be 
!  graduated  from  Newton  High  handled  by  BBDO’s  New  York, 
School.  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  offices. 

World  War  II  interrupted  the  HBDO’s  appointment  as 
Shepardson  career  shortly  after-  agency  for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Com- 
,  w'ards.  He  went  into  the  U.  S.  pany  likewise  becomes  effective 
I  Air  Force,  became  a  pilot  of  Aug.  1  (E&P,  April  9,  page  69). 
i  B-25  Mitchell  Bombers,  and  • 

served  as  a  2nd  Lt.-Instructor 

at  Turner  Field,  Albany,  Ga.  Chrysler  Ups  Wichert 
After  being  mustered  out  he  Detroit 

obtained  a  position  with  the  Appointment  of  James  L. 


Hood  Rubber  Company,  a  divi-  Wichert  as  director  of  adver- 
sion  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  tising  and  sales  promotion  for 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  sales  Chrysler  and  Imperial  Division 
promotion  manager.  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Wich- 

It  was  in  September  1947  that  ert,  who  hsis  served  as  director 
Mr.  Shepardson  first  became  as-  of  DeSoto  advertising  and  sales 
sociated  with  the  James  Thomas  promotion  since  1953,  succeeds 
Chirurg  Company,  one  of  the  James  C.  Cowhey,  who  returns 
largest  agencies  in  Boston.  Re-  to  Darcy  Advertising  Company 
calling  the  move  now,  he  said  as  vicepresident  in  Cleveland. 
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There  will  never  be  a  day 
when  we  say  “This  Is  Good  Enough” 


overs 

ueens 


The  Princess . . .  the  newest  Bell  telephone.  The  Call  Director ...  for  fast,  easy  handling  Home  Interphone  connects  alt  phones  in 

It’s  little.  It’s  lovely.  It  lights.  of  outside  and  interoffice  calls.  house.  Also  has  speaker  at  front  door. 


Otanding  still  might  seem  like  an 
easy  way  to  run  the  telephone  business. 
But  nothing  ever  stands  still.  If  a  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  go  ahead  it  goes  back. 

Telephone  service  has  never  been  so 
fast,  convenient  and  dependable  as  right 
now.  Yet  the  Bell  System  cannot  for  a 
minute  be  complacent— and  we  are  not. 

Telephone  service  is  far  too  valuable 
to  millions  of  people  and  the  country  for 
us  to  let  up  on  anything.  There  is  still 
much  to  do  to  expand  present  service. 
The  needs  of  tomorrow  call  for  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  telephone  facilities. 


A  vital  necessity  is  the  money  to 
keep  going  ahead.  For  without  adequate 
profits  there  is  no  possible  way  to  do 
the  whole  job,  and  the  best  job,  for 
everyone. 

.Actually  the  telephone  user  is  one  of 
the  biggest  gainers  when  the  telephone 
company  makes  an  adequate  profit. 

By  assuring  the  money  for  research, 
and  promoting  the  efficiencies  and  econ¬ 
omies  of  long-range  planning,  it  enables 
us  to  give  you  better  service  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way. 


THREE  NEW  ADDITIONS  to  Bell  System  service  are  shown  below.  Many  thousands  of  Call  Directors  are  already 
in  service.  The  Princess  has  proved  a  great  success  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  and  will  be  available  na¬ 
tionally  later  this  year.  The  Home  Interphone  will  also  introduce  new  convenience  and  distinction  later  this  year. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


I960 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  STUDY 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


CIRCLLATION 


U.S.,  Canada  Jump 
From  ’59  Figures 


Circulation 

23,490.022 

394.961 


Number 

270 

37 


Morning 


Chicago  2.  The  1960  average  issue  ag- 
Reported  daily  and  Sunday  gregate  record  (113,961,715 
newspaper  circulations  in  the  copies)  is  1,846,777  copies 
United  States  and  Canada  have  greater  than  the  last  year’s 
reached  a  record  aggregate  aver-  record  high, 
age  issue  of  113,961,715  copies,  „ 

according  to  a  study  just  com- 

pleted  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  3.  On  1,846  daily  newspapers 
Circulations.  reporting  their  paid  circulations 

The  study,  based  on  reported  (U.S.  and  Canada),  total  paid 
average  issue  circulation  for  the  circulations  reached  a  record  Evoning 
six-month  period  ending  March  63,534,551  copies  per  average 
31,  1960,  includes  1,846  daily  weekday  during  the  six  month 
newspapers  with  morning,  eve-  period  ending  3/31/60.  This  is 
ning,  or  all-day  issues,  and  573  an  increase  of  1,063,304 — ap- 
Sunday  newspapers.  Twelve  U.S.  proximately  460,000  copies  to 
daily  newspapers  make  no  re-  morning  papers;  558,000  copies 
port  of  their  circulation.  to  evening  papers;  and  44,500 

Qdcf  I  ARP  copies  to  all  day  papers.  This  all 

*  day  paper  increase  is  almost 

Of  the  aggregate  circulation  completely  the  result  of  a  mom- 
total,  ABC  member  papers  ac-  ing  and  an  evening  paper  (in 
count  for  109,607,758  copies,  or  Massachusetts)  combining  to 
96.18%  of  the  total.  Non-ABC  become  one  all  day  paper.  Mom- 
member  newspapers,  37  mom-  ing  increase  is  1.9%  over  1959;  All  Day 
ing,  546  evening,  and  111  Sun-  evening  is  1.2%  over  1959;  and 
day,  account  for  the  remaining  total  circulation  is  up  (all  these 
4,353,957  copies,  3.82%  of  the  figures  concern  weekday,  US 
record  average  issue  aggregate,  and  Canada,  ABC  and  non¬ 
significant  changes  in  the  ABC)  1.6%  over  1959. 
newspaper  circulation  picture  In  1959,  16  publishers  issued 
this  year  compared  with  a  simi-  no  circulation  report  for  the 
lar  study  for  the  same  period  period  under  study;  in  1960,  12 
last  year  include:  publishers  issued  none. 

1.  Aggregfate  circulation  sub-  Sources  for  the  ABC  study 
totals  for  ABC  member  news-  included  ABC  Publisher’s  State- 
papers  in  the  United  States  ments  for  the  period  ending 
show  an  average  Sunday  issue  March  31, 1960;  Canadian  Media 
increase  of  1.32%;  morning  in-  Rates  and  Data,  April  5,  1960;  Sunday 
crease  of  1.64%;  evening  in-  Canadian  Advertising,  May- 
crease  of  .88%;  and  all-day  June,  1960;  and  Newspaper 
increase  of  20.19%**.  (**Due  Rates  and  Data,  May  15,  1960. 
mainly  to  the  consolidation  of  a  *  *  ♦ 

morning  and  evening  newspaper  PERSONAL  NOTES 

into  one  all  day  paper.) 

ABC  member  newspapers  in  Gene  Carpenter — to  circula- 
Canada  show  an  average  Sunday  tion  director,  Klamath  FalLf 
issue  increase  of  4.50%;  mom-  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  suc- 
ing  increase  of  1.75%;  and  eve-  ceeding  Maurice  Miller,  now 
ning  increase  of  3.49%.  area  salesman. 


Canada  A.B.C.  . .  . 
Canada  Non-A.B.C. 


Canada  Total 


Combined  A.B.C . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 


Combined  Total 


Canada  A.B.C.  . . . 
Canada  Non-A.B.C. 


Canada  Total 


35.454,000 

3,067.545 


Combined  A.B.C . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 


Combined  Total 


Canada  A.B.C.  . . . 
Canada  Non-A.B.C. 


Canada  Total 


Combined  A.B.C . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 


Combined  Total 


Canada  A.B.C.  ... 
Canada  Non-A.B.C. 


Canada  Total 


Combined  A.B.C.  . . 
Combined  Non-A.B.C. 


Combined  Total 


Morning, 
Evening, 
All  Day  & 
Sunday 


Canada  A.B.C.  . . . 
Canada  Non-A.B.C. 


Canada  Total 


Combined  A.B.C . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C. 


Combined  Total 


Newspapers  U.S.  . . 
for  which  Canada 
no  circula¬ 
tion  figures 
were  shown 


phone  or  wire 

DAY  OR  NITE 


Caff 


the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving  your 
territory,  as  named  below 


Ed  Schafer 
Omaha — JAckson  5822 


Walt  Graydon 
Portland — CApitol  7-7771 

Paul  Harrison 

Ia)s  Angeles — MAdison  7-9211 

Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Salt  Lake  City — EMpire  3-1544 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City — REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.J. — Gilbert  5-0340 

General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


Chicago  Guild  Award 
to  Public  Defender 

Chicago 

Janies  J.  Doherty,  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  public  defender,  received  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild’s  Page 
One  Award  for  1959’s  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  Chicago.” 

Mr.  Doherty  is  the  man  who 
broke  the  Chicago  police  scan¬ 
dal  by  getting  burglar  Richard 
Morrison  to  talk. 

The  Chicago  Guild  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  Page  One  Award 
was  presented  to  Chandler  For¬ 
man,  Chicago  Sun-Times  copy 
editor,  “for  nearly  three  decades 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  fel¬ 
low  newspapermen.” 

Plaques  were  presented  to  the 
winners  Friday,  June  24,  in  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Palmer 
House  at  the  Chicago  Guild’s 
annual  Page  One  Ball. 

The  award  winners  were 
judged  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  Chicago  Guild. 

Page  One  Awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  journalistic  achievement 
in  Chicago  also  were  given  at 
the  ball.  The  winners  were 
judged  by  an  independent  panel. 

They  are: 

— M.  W,  Newman,  Harry  W. 
Swegle  and  Jack  Willner  of  the 
Daily  News  for  an  expose  of 
blockbusting  in  changing  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 


— Ken  Towers  of  the  Sun- 
Times  for  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  1959. 

— Robert  Gruenberg  of  the 
Daily  News  for  the  outstanding 
news  story. 

— Hugh  Hough  of  the  Sun- 
Times  for  an  outstanding  series. 

— Van  Allen  Bradley  of  the 
Daily  News  for  excellent  per¬ 
formance  as  literary  editor. 

— Gene  Pesek  of  the  Sun- 
Times  for  the  best  news  photo. 

— Luther  Joseph  of  the  Daily 
News  for  the  best  feature  photo. 

— Ray  Brennan  of  the  Sun- 
Times  for  his  coverage  of  the 
Roger  Touhy  stor>'. 


Monthly  Magazine 

Toronto 

A  36-page  tabloid  color  maga¬ 
zine,  Ontario  Today,  is  being 
published  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
Thomson  Newspapers  and  is 
used  by  17  Ontario  papers  of 
the  Thomson  chain  once  a 
month.  Each  paper  has  its  own 
name  printed  on  the  front  page. 
Total  circulation  of  the  monthly 
magazine  insert  is  200,000.  The 
magazine  covers  all  phases  of 
family  interest  including  fash¬ 
ions,  sports,  travel,  radio  and 
television  personalities,  and  fea¬ 
ture'.  on  Ontario.  Editor  is  G. 
Kinsey  of  the  Oshnwa  (Ont.) 
Thnes-Gazette. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PIANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


★  ★ 


rwin  6 


CJ, 


★  ★ 
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They  say  Arthur  Godfrey  credits  E  &  P  with  a  monthly  col¬ 
lection  of  hysterical  headlines  he  lifts  from  “Short  Takes” 

(see  page  7  each  week).  .  .  .  King  Features  Syndicate  columnist 
Clark  Kinnaird  adds  another  memory  of  Henry  Wattereon  when 
he  served  “Marse  Henry”  on  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal: 
“I’m  suddenly  reminded  of  a  Sunday  night  I  had  on  the  State 
Desk  and  put  through  a  lot  of  stringer  copy  in  a  hurry  for  the 
mail  edition.  I  used  the  phrase  ‘Prominent  Paducah  Woman’ 
in  one  head  simply  because  ‘Prominent’  made  it  balance.  In  from 
Watterson’s  home  at  Jeffersontown  a  day  later  came  the  headline 
with  the  ‘Prominent’  encircled  in  heavy  pencil.  ‘This  is  insulting,’ 
Watterson  had  scrawled,  reprovingly.  1  looked  up  ‘Prominent’  I 
and  read,  red-faced,  the  definition,  ‘sticking  out,  projecting,  i 
noticeable  at  once.’  I  heard  that  the  copy  desk  of  the  C-J  was  i 
the  only  one  that  corrected  split  infinitives  in  Presidential 
speeches.”  .  .  .  Newspaper  editors  can  be  subtly  sadistic,  finds  ^ 
Art  Ryon,  Los  Angeles  Times  “Ham  On  Ryon”  columnist.  He 
came  to  the  office  Band- Aided  head  and  foot  from  bruises  re-  i 
ceived  when  he  and  a  tree  limb  came  dowTi  together  from  a  j 
drooping  Chinese  elm  he  was  trying  to  trim  in  his  yard.  His  | 
assignments  for  the  day:  an  advance  story  for  a  Do-It-Yourself  1 
Show  and  a  Los  Angeles  Beautiful  luncheon,  all  about  trees.  j 

For  Immediate  Release  | 

Tlie  spee4‘h-making  machines  are  spinning  1 

With  all  their  political  powers.  j 

It’s  easy  to  see  J 

In  land  of  the  free  [ 

Many  are  running  for  oflice.  J 

Ours.  I 

——Fred  J.  Curran  I 

IFi«con«in  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— A  friend  for  a  quarter  century,  State  Editor  Jim  Oliphant. 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald,  writes  in  his  personal  column  about  \ 
some  of  his  daydreams:  “Some  of  my  dream  visits  are  to  old 
friends  in  familiar  settings  and  some  are  to  old  friends  in  new 
surroundings. — A  one-time  Charlotte  reporter  who  helped  me 
as  a  youngster  when  out  of  my  sudden  interest,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  and  he  read  between  the  clumsy  lines  a  sincere  desire  to 
write.  His  typewriter,  still  active  today,  sits  beside  a  window  in 
Times  Tower  in  New  York  City  and  from  it  you  look  far  down, 
into  the  heart  of  Times  Square.”  .  .  .  The  city  council  of  Rock 
Hill.  S.  C.,  named  a  five-man  committee  to  administer  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  $25,000  city  beautification  fund  established  by  Rock 
Hill  business  leader  A.  W.  Huckle.  Mr.  Huckle,  formerly  was 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald,  Martinsville  (Va.) 
Bulletin  and  associate  publisher  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- 
Argus  and  he  is  still  publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune. 

Saint 

Breathes  there  a  man  who  will  not  gripe 
Whene’er  he  sees  his  stuff  in  type, 

.4nd  finds  “appeal”  comes  out  “appal 
Or  “fill”  comes  out  “full,”  “fell”  or  “fall;” 

Or  “missed”  comes  out  “messed,”  “noass^”  or  “mussed,” 

Or  “fist”  comes  out  “lest,”  “last”  or  “lust?” 

If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 

He's  bound  for  Heaven ;  not  for  Hell, 

—Tom  Pease 

— A  group  of  Lansing,  Mich,,  newsmen  meet  on  off  hours  to 
eclit  a  monthly  tabloid,  St.  Paul's  Newt,  publication  of  their 
Episcopal  Ghui^,  Don  Hoenshell,  Lansing  Bureau,  Detroit  Newt, 
is  editor  and  his  staff  includes  Tom  Shawver  and  Robert  E,  Voges, 
Associated  Press;  George  C  Weeks,  United  Press  International; 
Gty  Editor  Haydeti  Palmer,  Lansing  State  Journal  i  Tom  Tryoa, 
diief  photographer  and  artist.  State  Journal,  'The  volunteers  are 
not  paid,  but  say  they  derive  satisfaction  from  the  printed  pages 
and  the  praise  of  the  parishioners. 
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The  Money  You  Save  Here 


Gives  You  Better  Roads  Here ! 


iur»  to 
their 
ISetM, 
Voge*, 
lional; 
Tryo*, 
er»  are 
1  page* 


You  can  get  better  local  and  farm -to- market  roads 
when  new  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement 
is  used  on  Interstate  highways 


The  reason  is  simple.  New  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt-Paved 
Interstate  and  Defense  highways  cost  far  less  to  build  .  .  . 
maintenance  costs  no  more,  often  less!  The  result:  a  saving  in 
your  tax  dollars  that  can  be  used  to  build  and  improve  more 
local  and  farm-to-market  roads. 

And  remember,  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  is 
the  modern  Asphalt-base  superhighway  that  provides  durabil¬ 
ity  and  strength  never  before  attained  in  highway  construction. 

For  complete  information  send  for  the  new 
booklet.  Apply  the  Big  "Brake"  on  Road  Taxes. 
It’s  free  to  farmers. 


This  i:  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement  construction.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  years  of  safer,  more  comfortable  driving . . .  even  under 
the  heaviest  traffic. 


A  1'/]"  Asphalt 
Surface  Course 


d2'/]"  Asphalt 
"  Binder  Course 


P  4"  Asphalt 
Base  Course 


n  (r  Suhhase  Course  with 
^  Asphalt  Prime  Coat 


C  Suhprade  Soil  or 
^  Improved  Subprade 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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PROMOTION 


N.Y.  Dailies’  Symbols 
‘Poorly  Remembered’ 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
and 

THE  SUN 


NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


Identifying  symbols  used  by 
major  New  York  newspapers 


page  and  is  not  used  m  adver-  ^  *  1  17  *  ^ 

tising  or  promotion;  but,  they  SpCClB.!  tliVCIllS 
do  enjoy  an  extremely  strong  ^ 

equity  in  the  ‘New  York  Times’  Olrector  Named 
logo,”  he  said. 

Important  Sales  Aid  ^  ANGELES 

Glenn  Davis,  famous  Army 
“In  this  era  of  spiralling  com-  All-American  football  player  of 
munications  costs,  which  have  1943  to  1946,  will  take  over 
been  rising  over  the  past  decade  Sept.  1  as  director  of  special 
at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  events  for  the  Los  Angelet 
sales  or  of  profits,”  Mr.  Mar-  Times. 

gulies  noted,  “the  ‘corporate  The  Times’  director  of  spe- 
symbol’  as  a  shorthand,  memory-  cial  events  manages  the  paper’s 
triggering  device,  is  every  bit  charity  events  and  sports  activi- 
as  important  as  a  sales  aid  in  ties  such  as  the  annual  Rams- 
the  newspaper  field  as  it  is  in  Redskins  charity  football  game 
industry.”  and  the  U.  S.  Grand  Prix. 

“It  will  increase  advertising  Mr.  Davis  is  replacing  Paul  J. 
and  promotion  effectiveness  far  Schissler,  who  is  resigfning  Sept, 
more  than  any  other  single  com-  1  to  devote  time  to  his  private 
munications  device,  providing  it  interests.  Mr.  Schissler  pro- 
is  unique,  appropriate  and  dis-  moted  the  Times’  first  charity 
tinctive  in  concept;  is  used  fre-  football  game  in  1944  and  in 
quently  and  consistently;  lends  1949  was  appointed  director  of 
itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  ap-  special  events.  During  his  ten- 
plications;  and  is  memorable  ure,  the  Times  said,  the  paper’s 
and  easily  recognized,”  Mr.  charity  games  and  other  special 
Margulies  said.  events  have  raised  $1,533,000. 
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is  for  "thank  you" 

for  remembering  that 
Teletype  needs  a  cap  "T" 
because  it  is  the 
registered  trademark  of 


TELETYPE 


•uMUMAiiv  Wesrem  Electric  Company  inc. 


Strawberries  grow  rich  and  ripe  in  the  sunshine,  but  they  do  need  spe- 
c-ial  care.  Berries  that  touch  the  earth  can  develop  ground  rot,  and  the  sun  itself 
bakes  moisture  from  the  soil.  Today,  many  farmers  solve  these  problems  with  some¬ 
thing  you  can  try  in  your  own  garden— black  polyethylene  film  from  Union  Carbide. 
Easily  rolled  out  in  long  strips,  this  mulch  protects  the  berries  from  ground  rot, 
helps  keep  the  earth  warm  and  moist,  and  smothers  troublesome  weeds  in  darkness. 
Tomatoes,  melons,  peppers  and  many  other  fruit  and  vegetable  plants— set  in  the 
ground  through  the  film  — grow  with  spectacular  results  .  .  .  yielding  a  richer  and 
earlier  harvest. 

Acres  of  plastic  film  are  being  used  on  the  farm  in  many  other  ways. 
Sheets  of  vinyl,  another  Union  Carbide  plastic,  serve  as  a  lining  in  ponds  and  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  to  prevent  seepage.  Silos  of  polyethylene  film  can  be  set  up  right  in  the 
field  as  a  convenient  way  to  preserve  animal  feed.  And,  anyone  can  use  transparent 
Fxjlyethylene,  stretched  over  a  wood  frame,  to  make  a  low-cost,  do-it-yourself 
greenhouse. 

These  Bakelite  and  Visqueen  brand  plastics,  which  are  helping  to 
bring  you  a  better  supply  of  food,  have  sprung  from  a  constant  search  for  new  and 
unusual  materials.  Pioneers  in  plastics  for  50  years,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide 
will  continue  to  provide  more  and  more  things  to  enrich  our  lives. 


Learn  about  the  exciting  icork  going 
on  noil  in  piastics.carbons, chemicals, 
gases,  metals,  and  nuclear  energy. 
Write  for  “  Products  and  Processes" 
Booklet  M,  Union  Carbide  Corpora¬ 
tion,  SO  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 

The  terme  Kakei.itf.  and  Vi!M)UEEN 
are  reEiatereri  trade  marka  of  Union 
Carliide  ( ^orjairation. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...  a  liand 

in  tilings  to  come 


...  a  hand  in  things  to  come 


Giving  strawberries  their  place  in  the  sun 


Field  Data  Too  Thin 
For  J-Job  Evaluation 


By  Cordon  Eliot  White 

Washington 

Labor  Department  statisti¬ 
cians  this  week  said  their  data 
on  mid-1960  newspaper  job  op¬ 
portunities  was  incomplete.  De¬ 
spite  lack  of  enough  information 
to  make  what  department  tech¬ 
nicians  called  a  “good  analysis”, 
these  facts  stood  out  in  official 
labor  reports: 

Of  10,961  professional,  semi- 
professional  and  managerial 
openings  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  from  across  the  U.  S. 
on  June  28,  only  one  reporter’s 
job  was  available;  (it  was  in 
North  Carolina). 

Of  154  other  writing  jobs 
listed,  all  were  in  technical,  or 
public  relations  areas. 

A  metropolitan  paper  in  Ohio 
admitted  in  a  confidential  report 
to  the  Department  that  it  started 
editorial  employees  at  the  min¬ 
imum  legal  wage  of  $40  a  week. 
Beginning  mail  room  employees 
on  the  same  paper  took  home 
$125  a  week,  with  normal  over¬ 
time; 

The  Department  learned  that 
an  editor  on  a  very  major  paper 
in  an  eastern  city  resigned  re¬ 
cently  because  of  “ridiculous” 
wages,  and  an  offer  to  give  him 
a  title  in  lieu  of  a  salary  in¬ 
crease; 

Year-ago  figures  show  guild 
starting  salaries  of  from  $55  to 
$75  a  week,  with  non-guild  oc¬ 
casionally  lower. 

Few  Lisitings 

Bureau  of  Employment  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  last  26  bi-weekly  is¬ 
sues  showed  only  69  reporter 
listings,  an  average  of  2.7  per 
report,  largely  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states. 


Officials  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  Ewan  Clague  have  pro¬ 
tested  this  reporter’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  a  June  4  story  that  the 
Department  .saw  poor  newspaper 
job  opportunities,  low  pay  and  a 
murky  growth  outlook. 

Secretary  James  P.  Mitchell, 
as  reported,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Class  of  1960,  advised  that 
“business  and  commerce  g;radu- 
ates  as  well  as  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  will  find  numerous  open¬ 
ings  in  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  trade  and  technical  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  radio  and  television 
work.”  It  was  the  only  reference 
to  newspaper  work  in  an  18- 
page  all-encompassing  job  re¬ 
view. 

The  Department’s  Director  of 
Information,  John  W.  Leslie, 
describing  the  journalism  out¬ 
look  late  in  May,  said  the  ap¬ 
parently  gloomy  outlook  “was 
probably  deliberate”.  More  re¬ 
cently,  asked  if  his  field  reports 
were  encouraging,  his  answer 
was  a  definite  “no”. 

Some  low  pay  reports,  Mr. 
Leslie  said,  were  isolated  ex¬ 
amples,  as  were  some  column¬ 
ists’  high  incomes.  “What  every 
publisher  wants  is  an  Ernie 
Pyle,”  Mr.  Leslie  said,  comment¬ 
ing  on  some  employers’  reports 
of  openings. 

Tet’hiiical  Writings 

“Lots  of  technical  writing, 
but  few  newspaper  jobs,”  was 
his  thumbnail  sum-up  of  the 
field.  “Our  studies  show,”  he 
said,  “there  are  a  lot  more  open¬ 
ings  in  related  fields.” 

“I  think  most  newspapermen 
are  paid  between  the  extremes,” 
Mr.  Leslie  said,  “but  we  all  know 
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they  don’t  get  paid  much.  Re¬ 
porters  have  to  love  the  work 
for  its  other  attractions.” 

The  most  optimistic  view 
from  the  Department’s  June 
1960  information  was  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie’s  report  that  “opportunities 
do  exist.  .  .  .  They  are  not  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly.  .  .  .  Employers 
are  looking  for  the  person  with 
exceptional  talent.” 

Mr.  Clague’s  office,  Mr.  Leslie 
said,  took  the  technician’s  view 
which  required  that  every  T  be 
crossed,  every  I  dotted  before 
a  finding  could  be  issued. 

“We  look  forward  to  more 
complete  data  later  this  year,” 
one  expert  said. 

Mr.  Clague’s  office  made  these 
points: 

It  has  not  determined  if  the 
reported  newspaper  pay  scales 
are  attractive: 

It  has  not  evaluated  diffi¬ 
culties  papers  report  in  attract¬ 
ing  qualified  young  people. 

Report  Prole.sted 

In  a  letter  to  E&P,  Mr. 
Clague  said  the  June  4  story 
“seriously  misrepresents  the  in¬ 
formation  and  counsel  for  grad¬ 
uates  in  journalism  which  have 
been  issued  by  this  Bureau  and 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.” 
He  said  the  report  “may  unduly 
discourage  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Mr.  Clague  said  a  parenthet¬ 
ical  reference  was  made  to  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Open  Letter  “in  order  to 
indicate  that  these  graduates 
can  often  compete  successfully 
for  openings  in  advertising,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  and  certain  other 
fields  which  are  major  sources 
of  employment  for  business  ad¬ 
ministration  graduates.” 

The  information  in  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Outlook  Handbook,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Clague,  was 
based  on  extensive  research  pre¬ 
pared  in  consultation  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  No  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman,  he  said,  ever 
has  recommended  that  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  look  “everywhere 
but  to  newspapers.” 

’Balanced  Picture* 

Mr.  Clague  said  the  Employ- 
I  ment  Handbook  on  Newspaper 
i  Reporters  gives  “a  balanced  and 
generally  favorable  picture  of 
,  the  occupation  and  the  oppor- 
I  tunities  it  offers.” 

After  mentioning  that  weekly 
or  daily  newspapers  in  small 
towns  will  offer  beginners  the 
most  opportunities  to  be  report¬ 
ers,  the  Handbook  advises  that 
newspapers  are  always  looking 
for  persons  with  exceptional 
talent  and  adds:  “However,  per¬ 
sons  with  only  average  qualifi¬ 
cations  generally  encounter  stiff 


competition  in  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  better  reporting 
jobj.”  Particularly  succe.-sful, 
experienced  repoiders  on  city 
dailies  may  earn  more  than  ?200 
a  week,  it  notes. 

The  Handbook  also  advises 
that  journalism  graduates  will 
find,  in  addition  to  jobs  in  news¬ 
papers,  numerous  opening;  in 
related  fields.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  newspapers  are  bound  to 
share  in  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
munications  field. 

“Employment  of  reporters,” 
the  Handbook  says,  “is  expect^ 
to  increase  although  not  as  fast 
as  employment  in  some  related 


TV  Campaign 
Fails  to  Elect 
N.C.  Candidate 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  newspapers 
recently  battled  with  television 
in  a  gubernatorial  campaign 
and  emerged  victorious. 

Terry  Sanford,  who  won  the 
nomination,  had  the  support  of 
all  dailies  and  all  but  tw’o  week¬ 
lies,  while  his  opponent.  Dr.  I. 
Beverly  Lake,  resorted  almost 
exclusively  to  TV. 

Mr.  Sanford,  who  held  vreekly 
press  conferences  and  rapped 
his  opponent  for  not  meeting 
with  the  press,  stuck  with  the 
newspapers  as  his  means  of 
carrying  his  story  of  a  “new  day 
for  North  Carolina”  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Dr.  Lake  used  a  portion  of  his 
major  speeches  to  criticize  the 
newspapers,  headline  writers, 
editorial  writers,  particularly 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
which  he  labeled  as  “left  wing.” 

The  News  and  Observer  sup¬ 
ported  Sanford  almost  daily 
with  an  editorial  and  used  a 
front  page  editorial  in  its  elec¬ 
tion  edition  the  morning  after 
the  run-off  election. 

Dr.  Lake,  an  outspoken  segre¬ 
gationist,  based  his  campaign 
on  holding  the  line  in  state 
spending,  which  embraced  new 
school  construction, 

Mr.  Sanford,  a  moderate,  sup¬ 
ported  North  Carolina’s  pupil 
assignment  plan  and  a  program 
of  progress  for  education  in  gen¬ 
eral, 

• 

Heads  Headliners 

Chicago 

Dennis  Orphan,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Today’s  Health  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Headline  Club,  Chicago 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  He  succeeds  Merritt 
Johnson,  Chicago  Daily  News 
copy  desk  chief. 
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COMPLETE  COVERAGE 

of  both  conventions . . .  reported  by  the  big  names  of  the  newspaper  world! 


Walt«r  Lippmann  •  Joseph  Aisop  •  Roscoo  Drummond  •  David  Lawronco  •  Robert  J.  Donovan 
Rowland  Evans,  Jr.  •  Fred  Farris  •  Jos  Hyams  •  Don  Irwin  •  Walter  Lister  •  Earl  Mazo 
Tom  O’Hara  •  Charles  N.  Quinn  •  Warren  Rogers  •  Joseph  Slovin  •  Victor  Wilson  •  David  Wise 

All  the  facts,  the  color,  the  details,  the  inside  stories 
right  up  to  Election  Day  are  in  the  Trib— reported 
by  the  nation’s  outstanding  team  of  newspaper¬ 
men  . . .  with  complete  service  for  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  clients  throughout  the  world. 


NEW  YORK 

lUcralb  aTtibune 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


What  Makes  Voters 
Pull  What  Levers 


By  Prof.  Rosroe  Ellartl 


THE  AMEHKj^N  VOTER.  Bv  .Vnitus  Campbrll, 
Philip  ('uuvrriic!,  Warrrn  Miller,  and  Donald  Sloket. 
New  York:  John  W  ilex  snd  Sons,  Inc.  S73  pp.  $8.50. 

This  book  of  monumental 
scholarship  comes  encouragingly 
close  to  scientific  diagnosis  of 
this  democracy’s  fits  and  fevers 
and  its  eventually  sound-enough 
choices  at  the  polling  booth.  The 
four  authors  from  the  Survey 
Research  Center  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  analyze  thou¬ 
sands  of  interviews  with  voters 
from  1948  through  1956. 

Their  book,  organized  into 
five  sections  and  20  subjects, 
<lescribes  the  meticulous,  imag¬ 
inative,  and  tested  steps  in 
adapting  survey  research  to  the 
.social,  economic,  historical,  and 
psychological  impacts  in  our 
iwlitical  system  that  influence 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  per¬ 
sons  and  policies. 


.‘Slippery  Pathway 

Professor  Campbell,  director 
of  the  Center,  and  his  three  col¬ 
leagues  make  clear  how  slippery 
is  the  pathway  in  the  search  for 
cauae  of  why  voters  behave  more 
or  less  like  human  beings  — 
though  not  always  rational 
beings,  in  the  light  of  individual 
cases.  Researchers  need  tested 
catalytic  agents,  as  it  were,  to 
analyze  many  instances  to  assay 
the  current  political  effects  of 
historical  events,  domestic  in¬ 
fluence,  and  of  what  Walter 
Lippmann  once  called  “pseudo- 
environmental  stereotypes.” 

Take  a  couple  of  its  first  nine 
cases  cited; 

1.  Oilworker  in  Texas.  Life¬ 
long  Democrat.  In  1952  he  heard 
that  Stevenson  wanted  to  give 
Texas  oil  away  to  all  the  coun- 
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try.  Also  knew  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  had  been  pushing 
racial  mixing.  He  didn’t  vote  in 
either  (’52  or  ’56)  but  said  he 
was  glad  Eisenhower  won. 

2.  Laborer,  Massachusetts. 
From  a  Roman  Catholic  family 
w’hich  had  never  been  interested 
in  politics.  During  the  depres¬ 
sion,  joined  a  union  and  became 
.strongly  Democratic.  In  1952 
said  he  disliked  Stevenson  and 
thought  Eisenhower  was  a  great 
man.  Still,  he  believed  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  was  the  party  of 
the  common  man.  He  ended  up 
not  voting.  In  1956,  he  held  the 
same  attitudes  but  he  voted 
Democratic. 

Over-.Simpli  ficatiun 

In  Case  2,  the  authors  point 
out,  they  might  have  said  that 
membership  in  groups  like  the 
labor  union  or  the  Catholic 
church  was  “responsible”  for 
the  man’s  1956  vote.  Yet  also, 
the  laborer  from  Massachusetts 
was  crucially  affected  by  the 
depression. 

A  trouble  with  that  sort  of 
over-simplification,  the  authors 
point  out,  is  that  another  voter 
too  had  experienced  the  depres¬ 
sion  to  the  point  of  real  poverty 
and  yet,  though  admitting  little 
knowledge  of  the  issues  in  1966, 
voted  Republican  because  he 
liked  Ike. 

“The  major  function  that  a 
structure  for  theory  can  per¬ 
form  is  to  provide  us  with  a  way 
to  use  several  levels  of  explana¬ 
tion  without  confusion.  It  should 
give  us  some  .satisfactory  way 
of  assigning  a  conceptual  status 
to  any  variable  that  we  wish  to 
include  in  our  explanatory  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Consequently,  “The  American 
Voter”  analyzes  not  only  the  im¬ 
mediate  political  attitude  in¬ 
volved  in  a  voter’s  choice  but 
also  the  political  causes  that 
emerge  from  the  nature  of  party 
loyalties  and  the  influence  of 
political  history  and  institutions. 

The  authors  also  discuss  the 
role  of  education,  sex,  age,  and 
occupational  experience.  They 
further  include  analysis  of  basic 
personality  traits;  and  the  role 
of  population  movements  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  from  country  to  city,  and 


from  metropolitan  regions  to  the 
suburbs.  They  examine  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  America’s  voting  be¬ 
havior  on  our  whole  political 
system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years,  interviews  with  a 
scientifically  selected  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  voters  ex¬ 
plored  the  electorate’s  varying 
picture  of  Eisenhower,  of 
Stevenson,  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  as  part¬ 
ies,  and  of  the  groups  and  is¬ 
sues  that  the  parties  and  candi¬ 
dates  were  thought  to  affect. 

Images  Again  Sought 

The  image  of  persons,  gproups, 
and  issues  was  again  sought 
in  interviews  with  a  sample  of 
the  electorate  in  the  campaign 
of  1956.  Responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  in  these  two  campaigns 
four  years  apart  mirrored  much 
more  than  the  four-year  inter¬ 
val.  Some  of  the  campaign  ideas 
expressed  were  first  associated 
with  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  era. 

Other  ideas  of  the  1952  and 
1956  campaigns  had  become  part 
of  political  thinking  during  the 
principal  periods  of  foreign  mi¬ 
gration  to  our  eastern  cities  and 
during  successive  outbursts  of 
agrarian  unrest  through  the 
South  and  the  West.  A  voter 
past  retirement  in  1952  might 
have  remembered  the  issues  and 
propaganda  of  free  silver  and 
the  full  dinner  pail.  He  could 
remember  his  parents’  discussing 
the  carpet  bag  and  the  bloody 
shirt. 

The  first  historical  period, 
however,  to  emerge  cogently 
upon  most  of  these  1952-56  re¬ 
sponses  was  that  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Interviews  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  Eisenhower-Steven- 
son  campaign  showed  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  widely 
regarded  in  1952  as  the  party  of 
prosperity,  and  the  Republican 
party  as  the  party  of  depression. 

‘Need  for  (2»ange’ 

Apparent,  too,  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  the  friend  of  the  lower 
status  groups.  Important  in  the 
change  of  administrations  were 
the  acceptance  of  the  “need  for 
a  change,”  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Republican  Party  with 
Eisenhower  to  embrace  most  of 
the  reforms  of  the  New  Deal. 

What  the  public  endorsed  in 
the  elections  of  1932,  1936, 
1940,  1944  and  1948  was  the 
New  Deal  belief  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  nation’s 
economic  welfare.  What  the 
public  did  not  endorse,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  was  the  “police  ac¬ 


tion”  in  Korea.  Observe  these 
authors: 

“If  the  personal  appeal  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower  is  ignored  for 
the  moment,  we  may  .say  that 
a  Democrat  was  kept  out  of 
the  White  House  after  1952  as 
much  by  negative  attitudes  pro¬ 
voked  during  the  Korean  action 
as  by  any  other  factor.” 

“The  American  Voter”  is  a 
highly  significant  contribution 
— for  political  reporters  and 
edtiorial  writers  as  well  as  for 
political  scientists  and  general 
readers  interested  in  what 
makes  the  American  electoiate 
pull  the  levers  it  pull.s. 

JoliuiK)!!  Honored 

River  Forest,  Ill. 

Buxton  L.  Johnson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Whitlock  &  Co., 
Inc.,  circulation  promotion  rep¬ 
resentatives,  was  recently 
honored  on  his  20th  anniversary 
with  the  company  at  a  surirrise 
breakfast  attended  by  70  em¬ 
ployes. 

'Hie  firm  had  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  40  years  prior  to 
moving  to  its  own  building  here 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  associated  with 
Stewart  Macdonald,  president  of 
the  company,  representing  na¬ 
tional  magazines  in  connection 
with  newspaper  circulation  pro¬ 
motion. 

• 

Canadian  Newsprint 
Production  Increased 

Ottawa 

The  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  said  the  production  of 
newsprint  in  Canada  in  May 
was  563,072  tons  compared  with 
551,317  in  May,  1959. 

Production  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1960  totalled  2,746,- 
210  tons  against  2,554,873,  in 
1959’s  first  five  months. 

Shipments  to  the  U.  S.  in 
May  were  438,572  tons  com¬ 
part  with  456,225  in  May,  1959. 
Shipments  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  to  the  U.  S. 
were  2,120,727  tons,  up  5.8% 
from  last  year’s  first  five  months. 

• 

Schuylkill  Haven  Call 
Buys  Penna.  Weekly 

Towbk  City,  Pa. 

The  West  Schuylkill  Herald, 
a  weekly  newspaper  here  has 
been  sold  to  the  Schuylkill 
Haven  Call. 

Herald  owner  William  Knecht 
says  he  plans  to  enter  semi- 
retirement.  His  son  owns  the 
Haven  Call,  li:  well  as  the 
Orwigsburg  News. 

All  mechanical  equipment  will 
be  moved  from  the  Herald  to 
the  Call,  although  the  Herald 
will  continue  to  be  printed  under 
the  same  name. 
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WHICH  JOB  WOULD  YOU  TAKE? 


If  you’re  like  most  of  us,  you’d  take  the 
job  with  the  more  tempting  salary  and 
the  brighter  future. 

Many  college  teachers  are  faced  with 
this  kind  of  decision  year  after  year.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  are  virtually  bom¬ 
barded  with  tempting  offers  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  And  each  year  many 
of  them,  dedicate  but  discouraged,  leave 
the  campus  for  jobs  that  pay  fair,  com¬ 
petitive  salaries. 

Can  you  blame  them? 

These  men  are  not  opportunists.  Most 
of  them  would  do  anything  in  their  power 
to  continue  to  teach.  But  with  families 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate,  they  just 
can’t  make  a  go  of  it.  They  are  virtually 


forced  into  better  paying  fields. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  teacher 
shortage,  college  applications  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  within  ten  years. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  soon 
have  a  very  real  crisis  on  our  hands. 

We  must  reverse  this  disastrous  trend. 
You  can  help.  Support  the  college  of  your 
choice  today.  Help  it  to  expand  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  to  pay  teachers  the  salaries  they 
deserve.  Our  whole  future  as  a  nation 
may  depend  on  it. 


It’s  important  for  you  to  know  more  about  what 
the  impending  college  crisis  means  to  you.  Write 
for  a  free  booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 
Box  36,  Times  Square  Station,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Sponsored  as  a  public  service, 

in  co-operation  with  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
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Public  Welfare  Cost  Bared  by  ‘Caseworker^ 


Buffalo 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
has  provided  an  “inside”  look 
at  the  most  costly  single  county 
tax  item  —  public  welfare  —  by 
literally  going  inside  the  hotly 
debated  problem. 

As  part  of  a  six-month  re¬ 
search  job,  the  News  had  a  .staff 
reporter,  Ed  May,  become  a 
caseworker  for  the  Erie  County 
(Buffalo)  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  where  his  identity  as  a 
newspaperman  was  not  revealed 
until  the  first  article  appeared. 
For  three  months  he  doled  out 
public  tax  dollars,  as  a  day-to- 
day  participant  in  the  massive, 
nearly  $30  million  welfare  opera¬ 
tion  that  ranks  among  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 


‘Our  floAtlv  Dilemma' 


In  a  14-part  copyrighted  series 
— “Our  (Mostly  Dilemma” — the 
News  revealed  overloaded  case¬ 
workers  struggling  with  200  or 
more  cases,  relief  recipients  who 
hadn’t  been  visited  for  three 
years,  welfare  records  that  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  facts,  case  his¬ 
tories  that  dated  back  to  the 
20’s  and  welfare  rent  gouging. 

The  series,  written  by  Mr. 
May  with  information  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  News  staff  and 
its  Washington  and  Albany  Bu¬ 
reaus,  was  supplemented  with 
other  articles  by  Dick  Burke, 
one  from  a  veteran  caseworker, 
and  one  by  the  local  welfare 
commissioner.  AP  filed  a  five- 
part  condensation  for  New  York 
State  members. 


comprehensive  plan  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  department. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors’ 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
welfare  announced  it  would 
make  its  own  reform  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Heavy  mail  and  numerous 
telephone  calls  to  the  News  in- 
dicate<l  overwhelming  public 
support  of  the  welfare  expos¬ 
ures.  Included  in  the  respon.se 
were  commendations  from  case¬ 
workers  and  welfare  recipients. 

However,  one  client  wrote: 
“When  Ed  May  concludes  his 
present  .series  on  welfare  prob¬ 
lems,  I  suggest  he  go  on  welfare 
for  alK)ut  two  months  after 
which  he  can  write  a  new  series 
entitled,  ‘What  It’s  Like  to  be 
on  the  Welfare’.” 

This  letter  was  published  the 
.«ame  day  as  a  series  piece  de¬ 
tailing  the  problems  of  desen'ing 
clients. 

Each  article  was  dev'oted  to 
one  aspect  of  the  multi-faceted 
Welfare  problem  and  as  they 
developed  the  initial  hostility 
from  welfare  officials  fell  awav. 


Kouline  Job 


pearance  somewhat  by  raising  a 
mustache,  acquiring  a  crew  cut 
and  glasses.  The  character 
change  was  good  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  recognition  by  a  welfare 
aide  who  was  inten’iewe(i  by 
Mr.  May  in  his  office  about  two 
years  ago.  The  man  saw'  “case¬ 
worker”  May  weekly. 


Ed  May 


In  December,  Mr.  May  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  caseworker  job 
through  routine  channels.  He 
qualified  as  a  college  graduate, 
county  and  state  resident.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  taken  a  number 
of  sociology  courses  while  at 
Northwestern  University,  this 


was  not  a  caseworker  require¬ 
ment. 

Three  weeks  after  he  applied 
he  was  hired  on  a  “provisional” 
basis,  a  common  appointment 
due  to  staff  shortages  that 
doesn’t  have  as  a  prerequisite 
the  regular  civil  service  examin¬ 
ation. 

Because  of  the  News’  pen¬ 
chant  for  printing  all  happen¬ 
ings  in  Buffalo,  the  project 
might  have  gone  on  the  rocks. 
The  newspaper  customarily  pub¬ 
lishes  the  names  of  all  new’ 
county  employees.  Mr.  May’s 
last  name  and  initials  were  used 
in  the  usual  six-point  summary 
of  appointments. 

The  reporter  altered  his  ap- 


Altantluned  Old  i1aiinl> 


Reporter  May  switched  tti  an 
unlistetl  telephone  numl)er  and 
temporarily  abandoned  his  old 
haunts  and  friends.  He  con¬ 
sulted  weekly  with  Managing 
Editor  Paul  E.  Neville  by  phone 
and  in  meetings  at  their  homes. 

A  welfare  official  said  priv¬ 
ately  the  reporter  received  a 
“very’  high”  personnel  rating  as 
a  caseworker.  His  co-workers 
gave  him  a  farewell  party  when 
he  left  the  welfare  department 
for  “personal  reasons.” 


Gannett  Park 


After  six  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished,  including  revelations  of 


Ex-Carrier  Scholars  Make  Good 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  40-acre  property  containing 
the  house  in  which  the  late 
Frank  Gannett  was  bom  will 
be  offered  to  Ontario  County, 
New’  York,  as  a  county  park,  it 
has  been  disclosed  by  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  publisher’s  w’idowr.  The 
property  is  about  50  miles  .south 
of  Rochester  in  the  Bristol  Hills. 
During  Mr.  Gannett’s  lifetime 
he  and  his  family  used  the 
property  as  a  summer  home. 


Chicago  asked.  “Did  they  really  have  the  time  he  w’orked  weekends  as  a 


overloaded  staff,  a  member  of 
the  county  Board  of  Supervisors 
introduced  a  resolution  for  50 
more  caseworkers  and  across 
the  board  wage  increases. 

After  the  eighth  article,  the 
welfare  commissioner  told  his 
board  that  he  would  submit  a 
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Future  candidates  for  “Who’s 
Who  in  America”  may  well  come 
from  the  ranks  of  former  car¬ 
rier  boys  who  have  won  college 
scholarships  on  the  strength  of 
their  newspaper  service  and 
scholastic  attainment. 

A  typical  cross-section  might 
be  found  among  300  former  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburban  carriers  who 
have  been  awarded  $500  scholar¬ 
ships  by  the  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  of  Chicago 
during  the  past  11  years. 

Have  the  Stamina 

At  the  12th  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  presentation  here  last  week, 
27  additional  graduating  car¬ 
riers  were  awarded  $500  grants. 
Arthur  E.  Hall,  Chicago  Daily 
News  general  manager  and  vice- 
president,  Newspaper  Division, 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  made 
the  1960  presentations. 

“What  has  happened  to  the 
more  than  300  boys  who  have 
been  awarded  these  scholarships 
during  the  past  11  years?”  he 


qualities  to  sustain  college  train¬ 
ing?” 

Mr.  Hall  revealed  that  records 
.show  they  entered  76  different 
colleges:  90  of  them  have  earned 
Bachelor’s  Degrees;  31  have 
earned  Master’s  Degrees;  2  are 
Certified  Public  Accountants; 
and  3  have  earned  Doctorates. 
The  fields  of  study  they  have 
chosen  cover  everything  from 
anthropology  to  metallurgy. 

Outstanding  Example 

“Let  me  tell  you  about  one  boy 
who  earned  one  of  the  first 
scholarships  in  1949,”  said  Mr. 
Hall. 

“His  name  is  Gene  Godfridsen. 
He  started  delivering  papers  in 
grammar  school  and  continued 
all  through  Hirsch  High  School, 
spending  some  five  years  work¬ 
ing  with  the  distributor.  He  won 
one  of  these  scholarships  in  1949 
and  entered  the  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  where  he 
earned  his  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
metallurgy  while  at  the  same 


collector  for  his  old  distributing  | 
agency.  j 

“He  went  on  to  earn  his  j 
Master’s  Degree  in  Astro- 
Physics  by  working  part  time  ■ 
as  a  technician  at  .4rgonne  ; 
Laboratories.  It  was  while  he  | 
was  on  the  job  there  one  day  | 
that  he  was  asked  to  escort  a 
tour  of  the  plant  for  Dr.  Niels 
Bohr,  the  eminent  Danish  scien¬ 
tist,  who  helped  Einstein  prove 
the  quantum  theory. 

“Dr.  Bohr  was  so  impressed  ' 
by  Gene  that  he  offered  him  a 
two-year  Fellowship  at  the  Bohr  , 
Institute  in  Copenhagen.  After 
returning  to  this  country  Gene 
Godfridsen  entered  Harv’ard 
University.  He  is  now  studying 
for  his  Doctorate  in  Astronomy 
which  he  expects  to  receive  next 
June.  Meanwhile  he  is  also  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  alongside  of  some  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  scientists  help¬ 
ing  in  our  drive  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  outer  space.” 
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when  maMng  your  largest  single 


Most  likely  your  presses  are— or  will! 

be— the  largest  single  investment  of  your  career,  j 
Features,  benefits  and  reasons-why  must  all  Ije 
weighed  before  you  make  your  decision.  But 
underlying  all  these  factors  is  something  not 
found  on  paper. 

It's  the  confidence  you  have  in  a  company  like: 
Goss  that  makes  you  know  you’re  choosing  right.. 
The  inner  feeling— maybe  it’s  peace  of  mind— 
that  only  a  solid  reputation  can  inspire. 

That’s  why  most  publishers  put  their  confidence 
in  Goss.  In  fact,  they  call  us  in  early  in  their  plan¬ 
ning.  They  know  that  Goss’  A-Z  knowledge  and 
experience  can  help  solve  almost  every  production 
problem— in  helping  to  plan  a  new  plant,  up¬ 
dating  an  existing  operation,  or  choosing  a  new- 
press  or  piece  of  auxiliary  equipment. 


NEW  PRESSES  and  IMPROVEMENTS: 


Renowned  Headliner  MARK  I,  left,  with  many  new  im¬ 
provements,  prints  up  to  60,000  p.p.h.  New  Headliner 
MARK  II,  right,  with  dozens  of  new  features  and  innova¬ 
tions,  prints  up  to  70,000  p.p.h.  Whether  your  needs  are 
for  letterpress,  offset  or  rotogravure,  Goss  has  the  press 
to  fit  your  needs. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


PANY 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Spec/a//sts  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 


^  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 
v’w  The  leader  in  graphic  arts ...  engineering,  service 
n  j)  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Full-srale  on-the-spot  coverage  of 
the  Independent  Housewares  Ex¬ 
hibit  (July  10-14)  and  National 
Housewares  Exhibit  (July  11-15) 
in  Atlantic  City  will  be  provided 
by  a  team  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  headed  by  editor  Isadore 
Barmash.  New  York  staffers  re¬ 
porting  the  shows  include  Robert 
Strauss,  Phil  Nochlin,  Nick  Ma- 
chalaba  ( photographer) ,  Also  at¬ 
tending  will  be  Earl  Lifshey, 
columnist;  Mary  Merris  from  the 
Chicago  bureau,  Robert  Johnston, 
Philadelphia;  and  Fairchild’s  At¬ 
lantic  City  correspondent,  Fred 
.''chwarz. 


William  J.  IJllmann,  associate 
editor  of  MEN’S  WEAR  Maga¬ 
zine,  was  in  Rome  last  week  to 
cover  the  first  overseas  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of 
C.lothing  Designers,  which  opened 
July  3.  He  will  spend  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  weeks  in  Italy  studying 
the  men’s  clothing  market. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
will  devote  a  spe<ual  section  of 
the  July  11  issue  to  the  Chicago 
Music  Show,  July  10-14  at  the 
Palmer  House.  Henry  Brief  and 
.\1  Perkins  of  the  New  York 
editorial  staff  will  join  the 
Chicago  bureau  staff  to  cover  the 
event. 


Harriet  Mackintosh,  director  of 
correspondents  for  Fairchild  News 
Service,  announces  the  following 
new  appointments  to  the  news 
service  staff:  Mary  Ann  Cambell 
in  Portland,  Ore.;  Mrs.  Sarah 
F.  McLean  in  the  Aberdeen-Ho- 
quiam  area  in  Washington; 
William  Chaddock  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  James  Ullom  in  East 
Liverpool,  0.;  Marvin  Bidstrup 
in  Yakima,  Wash.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Peters  in  Lawrence,  Mass.;  and 
Louis  F.  Slee  in  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia,  S.A. 


Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Stitch,  senior  staff 
consultant  for  Hughes  Research 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  covered  the  recent 
three-day  conference  on  Coherence 
Properties  of  Electro-Magnetic 
Radiation  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS.  Dr.  Stitch’s  coverage  of 
the  invitational  conference,  which 
was  held  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  was  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  from  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc.' 

7  iRSt  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

fuUithun  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Supormorkot  Nows, 
Womon's  Woor  Doily,  Eloctronic  Now^ 
Homo  Purhbhings  Doily,  Oiroctorioi^ 
Mon's  Woor,  Foolwoor  Nows.  Books. 
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Joing  Penn  State 
Ad  Course  Faculty 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Vincent  P.  Norris  will  join 
the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  September 
as  assistant  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  Norris  received  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  June.  He  holds  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  and  master  of 
science  degrees  from  Illinois. 

While  completing  his  doctoral 
studies  at  Illinois  he  taught  an 
introductory  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  did  research  with 
radio  and  television  audiences. 

He  received  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  Fellowship  in  1958,  spend¬ 
ing  the  six-week  fellowship  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press.  In  1959  he  served  a 
summer  internship  with  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago. 

• 

Donald  M.  Soutter  —  from 
sports  editor  to  city  editor  of 
the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard,  continuing  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  sports  staff.  Murray 
J.  Kennedy  —  now  telegraph 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Arnold  —  from  news 
staff.  Decorah  (Iowa)  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  public  relations.  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Blooming^ton,  Ill. 
... 

James  J.  Fox  —  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun;  Al 
Wyman  —  city  editor  to  news 
editor;  John  E.  Wordel.man  — 


P 

Noyeg  Wing  Prize 
For  Pregg  Eggay 

Toronto 

Sixty-five  entries  from  staff 
members  of  the  28  Thomson 
newspapers  throughout  Canada 
were  entered  in  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  editorial  contest  for  the 
best  definition  of  “What  a  Free 
Press  Means  To  Canadians.” 
Clarence  Noyes,  reporter  of  the 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star,  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  winner  on  July  1, 
Canada’s  national  holiday. 

Second  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Vivian  Macdonald,  news 
editor  of  the  Brampton  (Ont.) 
Times  and  Conservator.  Honor¬ 
ary  mention  went  to  T,  N.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune; 
G.  H.  McPherson,  Timmins 
(Ont.)  Daily  Press;  George 
Grace  annd  Ian  Murdock,  Sud¬ 
bury  (Ont.)  Star;  and  Eric 
Sisel,  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times. 

• 

1200  at  Tegtimonial 
To  ‘Bud’  Lewig 

Los  Angeliis 

More  than  1200  publishers, 
editors,  reporters,  politicians  and 
public  relations  men  and  women 
turned  out  June  23  for  a  civic 
banquet  honoring  Hugh  Alban 
(Bud)  Lewis,  retiring  publisher 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  Mirror- 
News. 

The  banquet,  which  was  a 
complete  sell-out  at  the  Biltmore 
Bowl,  was  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 
Mr.  Lewis  received  plaques  and 
words  of  big  praise. 


ersonal 

Richard  Kern  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C.)  Daily  Herald 
to  editor.  Donau)  Hall,  who 
has  served  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  continue  as  publisher. 
*  *  * 

Dennis  Blakeslee,  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism 
graduate  —  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal.  He’s  the  son 
of  A.P.  science  writer  Alton 
Blakeslee. 

*  *  * 

Avery  Jenkins,  former  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader  reporter  — 
to  editor  of  Rural  Kentucky 
magazine. 

*  *  « 

Margaret  Dixon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
.Morning  Advocate,  recent  win¬ 
ner  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Head¬ 
liner  Award,  commended  by  the 
Louisiana  state  senate  for  “job 
well  done.” 

*  *  * 

Nate  Polowetzky  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club. 

«  *  * 

Betty  Runcie  has  joined 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  as 
fashion  editor,  succeeding  WlN- 
NiFRED  Mather  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Braestrup,  formerly 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Time  —  to  the  New  York  Times 
city  staff  before  being  assigpied 
to  the  Washington  Bureau. 


reporter  to  city  editor;  Ralph 
D.  Eckman  —  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  V.  Roberts,  a  former 
UP  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton  —  now  assistant  director  of 
USIA  for  African  operations. 
He  joined  the  government  in¬ 
formation  agency  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Mar(2UIS  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  city  editor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

«  *  « 

Glen  E.  Graves,  former  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  with 
the  Eugene,  (Ore.)  Register- 

Guard  —  to  Pacific  National 

Advertising  Agency,  Portland, 
as  head  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  (Dh»)  Addison,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
—  named  to  additional  position 
of  promotion  manager. 


DUBLIN-BOUND  for  the  Canoda  Cup  9olf  toumamanf,  Mr.  and  Mit. 
Red  SmiHi  (af  left)  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  aod  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  Fraley  (at  right)  of  UPl  prepare  to  board  an  Irish  International 
Airlines  plane  at  New  York. 
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REGISTERING  for  ICMA  convon- 
tion;  Louis  Trupin,  Philadolphia 
(Pa.)  Bullofin;  Thomas  L.  Adams, 
Laiin^ton  (Ky.)  Horald-Laadar; 
and  J.  A.  Zollor,  Tulsa  (Olila.) 
Worid  and  Tribuna. 


Mrs.  Butler  Honored 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  June  16  received  one  of 
the  first  Illustrious  Awards  pre¬ 
sented  to  17  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo  who  have  retired  or 
been  elected  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership.  She  is  an  honorary 
member. 


Sports  Editors  Elect 

Chicago 

Bert  Bertine  of  the  Urbana 
Courier  was  named  president  of 
the  Illinois  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors’  Association  at 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  re¬ 
cently.  He  succeeds  Paul  Carl¬ 
son  of  the  Moline  Dispatch. 


John  G.  Harrington — to  act¬ 
ing  circulation-promotion  man¬ 
ager,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune,  succeeding  Jambs 
Reading,  resigned. 


Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.  —  from 
Washington  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  European  eco¬ 
nomic  correspondent,  working 
out  of  Paris. 


Cuban  Revolt  Report  Harold  Luttenton,  reporter  Ezra  Pincus,  formerly  adver- 

v  I  II  on  the  old  Cleveland  (O.)  News  tising  and  sales  promotion  man- 

W  ms  L,asn  and  Meual  —  staff  of  the  Dayton  ager,  Breskin  Publications — to 

Montreal  (O.)  Herald  Journal.  William  advertising  promotion  manager. 
The  Canadian’s  Women’s  Murray  has  gone  to  the  Roches-  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  succeed- 
Club  gave  a  medal  and  $100  ter  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  WiL-  ing  Robert  Liebler,  resigned., 
cash  to  Marie  Moreau  for  her  uam  Silverman  Sr.  has  joined 
eye-witness  report  of  the  Cuban  the  Detroit  News.  Harold  Sim- 
revolt  for  the  VancoMi’cr  (B.  C.)  MONDS  has  been  taken  on  the 
Sun.  staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 

The  contest  attracted  264  en-  aW. 
tries  in  all  categories.  ♦  *  * 

The  feature  division  was  won  Ed  Stone  —  from  public  re- 
by  Helen  Parmlee  of  the  Toron-  lations  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
to  Telegram  for  a  story  on  a  city  hall  reporter  of  the  Pom- 
blind  girl.  jmno  Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News. 

Lisette  Morin  of  Rimouski,  • 

Que.,  won  a  prize  for  her  col-  A-lcanwia  Manairpr 
umn  on  vacation  reading  in  Le  iWauager 

Progres  Du  Golfe.  LitTLB  Rock,  Ark. 

For  articles  on  a  Canadian  The  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
theme,  Jean  Sereisky  of  Saint  tion  has  named  Ray  G.  Cooper  of 
John,  N.  B.,  won  with  a  story  Russellville  as  its  secretary- 
on  apathy  published  in  the  managrer.  He  will  succeed  Bill 


Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas, 
a  former  book  review  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  —  now 
Joseph  S.  D’Aleo  —  to  Sid-  editor  of  the  University  of 
ney  S.  Baron  Public  Relations  Miami  Press. 

Corp.,  New  York,  as  director  of  *  *  ♦ 

financial  PR.  Mr.  D’Aleo  was  Max  Frankel,  New  York 
formerly  assistant  financial  edi-  Times  correspondent  in  Russia 
tor  of  the  New  York  World  —  on  home  leave  prior  to  new 
Telegram  &  Sun.  assignment  at  Havana. 


LADIES  DAY 


THE  NEW  LOOK  IN 


SPORTS-PAGE  FEATURES 


Fitzpatrick  Named 

Chicago 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Family  Weekly 
and  Suburbia  Today,  announces 
the  appointment  of  John  Fitz¬ 
patrick  as  promotion  assistant 
on  both  magazines  in  the  New 
York  sales  office.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
was  formerly  on  the  promotion 
and  sales  saff  of  Seventeen 
magazine. 


A  space-saving  sport 
feature  with  high  reader 
appeal  ...  to  bring  women 
readers  to  your  sports  page. 
A  new  idea  in  comic  panels, 
LADIES  DAY  covers  the 
whole  realm  of  sports  for  both 
men  and  women  readers. 

One  column  mats  for  six-times- 
a-week  release. 


Brazil  to  Reward 
Writer  With  Tour 

Cleveland 
Miss  Mary  Hirschfeld,  re¬ 
porter  and  Latin  American  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  won  an  award  from 
the  Government  of  Brazil  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  that  country. 
The  writer,  who  will  receive  a 
Dale  A.  Burk,  news  editor  two-week  trip  to  Brazil  as  part 
for  the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  of  the  award,  recently  returned 
Inter  Lake  —  to  communica-  from  a  1,000-mile  trip  on  the 
tions  representative  for  the  Amazon,  where  she  gathered 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Co.  in  Co-  material  for  her  articles  on 
lumbia  Falls.  Brazil. 
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"Wasn’t  it  you  who  yelled 
'Hi,  Fatso’  when  you 
passed  me  a  mile  back?’’ 

Wire  Collect  for  Rates  and  Territories 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


downtown  remodelling  activity. 
Today  most  all  of  Dunsmuir’s 
stores  have  new  fronts. 


THURSDATA 


PUBUSHER  SPURS 
.4REA’S  RECOVERY 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Dunsmuib,  Calif. 

Almost  everyone  said  Duns- 
muir  was  dead  at  the  time 
Chapman  Wentworth  purchased 
the  Dunsmuir  News  back  in 
1953. 

Railroad  .shops  employing  300 
had  closed.  Mechanization  has 
curtailed  logging  employment. 
The  windows  of  several  stores 
were  boarded. 

But  the  prospects  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  novice  publisher 
who  had  left  manufacturing  af¬ 
ter  a  career  which  included  the 
presidency  of  an  aviation  com¬ 
pany.  He  felt  he  had  a  mission, 
Mr.  Wentworth  explains. 

His  continued  goal  is  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  life  to  a  better  world 
through  better  newspapers.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  here,  he  prepared 
for  this  career  during  two  years 
with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar. 

Poor  R'luipment 

On  arrival,  his  immediate  re¬ 
ceipts  for  his  $1500  payment  for 
the  News  were  a  weekly  paper 
and  a  poorly  equipped  plant  in 
a  community  with  a  declining 
population  and  a  depressed 
spirit. 

Assets,  he  has  since  proven, 
included  a  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  quiet  nearby  coun¬ 
tryside  of  Siskiyou  County, 
which  extends  to  the  Oregon 
boundary. 

Through  the  News,  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth  pointed  to  the  mountain 
and  today  community  spirit  is 
in  full  reverse.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  firm  conviction  that 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unities 

Inveattgate  the  devalopmenta 
that  ara  taking  placa  —  In- 
craaaad  population.  Industrial 
davalopmant,  hign  standard 
of  living,  and  tha  mounting 
succassas  of  ovar  800  U.  S. 
companlaa  that  ara  oparating 
and  hava  $500,000,000  Invastad 
In  Australia. 

To  kaap  In  touch  with  markatlng, 
sdvsrtMng,  pubilihing  and  graphic 
arts  la  Australia  raad 
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Chapman  Wentworth 


“this  is  the  city  that  is  going 
places,”  the  publisher  reports. 

Winter’s  weekend  visitors  now' 
find  advance  room  reseiwations 
advisable.  A  holiday  brought  a 
sellout  of  the  1060  motel  and 
hotel  rooms  available  here,  in 
Mount  Shasta  and  in  Weed. 

This  influx  resulted  from  the 
story  of  the  mountain  Mr.  Went- 
w'orth  told  and  retold  in  suc¬ 
cessive  issues  of  the  News.  He 
convinced  the  community  that 
the  development  of  skiing  w’ould 
provide  a  money-making  tourist 
industry. 

Six- Year  Drive 

The  New's’  sponsorship  of  the 
Mount  Shasta  Ski  Bowi  began 
during  Mr.  Wentw'orth’s  first 
w'inter  as  publisher.  The  de¬ 
velopment  was  completed  in 
1959.  The  Bowd  drew  117,000 
visitors  in  its  first  winter  sea¬ 
son. 

Complete  public  confidence  in 
the  project  was  developed  by 
the  weekly  newrs  coverage  of 
the  project  and  by  the  type  of 
men  .selected  as  directors  of  the 
Bow’l  board,  he  advised. 

“Men  w’ho  wouldn’t  give  a 
nickel  to  any  other  cause  w’ere 
handing  me  bundles  of  cash  on 
the  street,”  he  recalled.  “One 
railroader  gave  me  $1000  in 
$100  bills  and  didn’t  even  bother 
to  get  a  receipt.” 

A  second  major  development 
is  now'  under  way.  This  is  the 
$1,000,000  Shasta  Royal  Hotel 
just  north  of  the  city  limits. 

Local  interests  have  raised 
1  cash  which  will  provide  a  center 
composed  of  a  public  meeting 
room,  motel,  dormitory  units, 
restaurant  and  sw'imming  pool. 
The  first  units  will  open  next 
autumn. 

Earlier  the  News  itself  em- 
,  barked  on  a  major  plant  devel¬ 
opment.  This  expanded  into  a 


The  present  News  plant  has 
3500  square  feet  of  work  space 
—  a  gain  of  nearly  one  third. 

Reequipment  included  scrap¬ 
ping  of  the  old  handfed  Babcock 
Optiums  press.  An  Anglebar 
Duplex  w'as  Installed. 

Coverage  w'as  expanded  by 
the  free  distribution  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  News  into  neigh¬ 
boring  portions  of  this  southern 
Siskiyou  region.  This  provides 
full  coverage  of  a  $15,000,000 
payroll  area,  Mr.  Wentw'orth 
advised. 

Circulation  Crows 

Paid  circulation  is  up  more 
than  50  per  cent  from  the  1200 
figure  of  1953.  This  circulation 
is  still  growing. 

The  revised  community  spirit 
is  a  real  thrill.  It  proves  that 
the  only  thing  a  community 
needs  is  a  determination  to  solve 
its  problems  and  go  ahead. 
Then  success  is  assured,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“If  there’s  a  new'spaper  in 
that  community,  it  w'ill  spark 
the  effort,”  he  stated. 

Mr.  Wentw'orth  continues 
steadfast  in  his  conviction  that 
better  new'spapers  can  provide 
a  better  world.  Tow'ard  that  end, 
he  urges  a  “w'hole  new'  look”  at 
the  entire  industry. 

United  Move  Urged 

Cooperative  action  on  some 
specific  mission  providing  a 
clear  cut  ser\'ice  to  the  entire 
nation  could  prove  this  belief, 
the  publisher  said. 

The  perfomance  capabilities 
of  the  press  could  be  amply 
supplied  should  each  new’spaper, 
on  a  given  date,  ask  each  reader 
to  mail  a  brick  to  Boys’  Tow'n, 
Neb.  But  the  pile  of  bricks  re¬ 
sulting  might  be  catastrophic, 
he  observed. 

“Better  yet  w'ould  be  the  si¬ 
multaneous  report  of  the  opinion 
of  every  mayor  of  every  tow'n 
in  the  U.  S.  on  some  basic 
issue,”  he  suggested.  Sum¬ 
maries  of  such  reports  by  the 
press  associations  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  serv’ice,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

“Everything  this  country 
learns  comes  from  the  w'orking 
reporter  on  the  beat,”  declared 
this  publisher  graduated  from  a 
career  w'hich  included  advance¬ 
ment  from  aircraft  mechanic  to 
president  of  Longren  Aircraft 
Company  of  Torrence,  Calif. 

Meanw'hile  the  New's  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand  its  ser\’ice  to 
its  community.  The  new  plant 
is  designed  for  expansion  to  a 
daily  with  little  change,  Mr. 
Wentworth  obseiwed  confidently. 


m 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPO- 
RATION  —  'The  Louisvill# 
Times,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Colo., 
filed  articles  of  incorporation, 
listing  $40,000  capitalization  to 
acquire,  print,  publish,  conduct 
and  circulate  or  otherwise  deal 
with  newspapers.  Incorporatora 
and  directors  are  A.  R.  Hobson, 
Della  L.  Hobson,  and  Harry  E. 
Bodine,  Jr. 

♦  41 

DE-PRESSED  —  'The  Lake 
Grove  (Ore.)  Press,  established 
a  few  months  ago  by  Floyd 
Johnson,  publisher  of  the  Sher¬ 
wood  (Ore.)  Tri-City  News,  has 
been  consolidated  w'ith  the  News. 


U.S.  Weeklies 
May  Become 
IPI  Members 

Membership  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  has  been 
opened  to  weekly,  semi-w'eekly 
and  tri-weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee  of  IPI. 

IPI,  an  organization  concerned 
exclusively  with  editorial  prob¬ 
lems,  numbers  326  Americans 
among  its  more  than  1300  mem¬ 
bers  representing  more  than  600 
newspapers  in  45  countries.  Un¬ 
til  now,  however,  all  American 
members  have  been  associated 
with  dailies. 

Those  eligible  for  full  mem¬ 
bership — now  in  the  weekly  as  - 
well  as  the  daily  field — are  in¬ 
dividuals  w'ho  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  news  and  editorial 
policies  of  their  papers.  Eligibil¬ 
ity  is  determined  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee. 

Although  IPI  dues  for  mem¬ 
bers  from  daily  papers  are 
determined  on  a  sliding  seal* 
based  on  circulation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  set  a  flat 
assessment  of  $30  a  year  for 
weeklies,  semi-weeklies  and  tri-  * 
weeklies.  This  would  entitle  the 
paper  to  one  individual  member. 
Applications  and  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brown. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

WiSNEB,  Nebr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Norris 
have  purchased  the  IFisner 
News-Chronicle  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Cox,  who  have  owmed 
the  newspaper  since  1956.  The 
new  owners  formerly  published 
the  Randolph  (Nebr.)  Times. 
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basic  communication 

NEWSPAPERS  /  magazines  /  PRINTING 


k. 
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Hoe  Metal  Decorating  Presses  ...  tor 
color  lithography  on  cans, 
bottle  crowns,  pails,  drums,  etc. 


Hoe  Rotogravure  And  Specialized 
Web  Offset  Presses  ...  for  printing 
supplements,  comics,  books, 
periodicals,  and  packaging  materials. 


diversified  presses  for 
a  diversified  industry 
. . .  Hoe  since  1805 


n. 


i 


Hoe  Satellite*  Web  Offset  And 
-etterpress  Units  ...  for  printing 
quality  magazines. 


Hoe  COLORMATIC'  newspaper  presses  have  opened  the  door  to  more  profitable  ROP  color. 


In  1805,  Hoe  started  serving  those  who  produce  the 
most  memorable  means  of  communication  —  the 


printed  word. 


During  the  past  156  years,  the  graphic  aids  indus 
try  has  grown  tremendously  and  Hoe  has  kept  pace 
with  its  partner  in  both  groNvth  and  diversification. 
As  the  leading  manufacturer  of  all  types  of  presses. 


fioe  and  the  graphic  arts  industry/ partners  since  1805 


Hoe  oflFers  the  industry  the  unusually  wide  back 
ground  of  engineering  experience  that  is  needed  to 


produce  advanced  designs  —  such  as  the  revolu 


tionary  colormatic  press. 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York 
54,  N.  Y.  Sales  offices :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Miami. 


&  CO.,  INC. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Education  Stressed 
At  NPPA  Convention 

By  Bob  Warner 


Houston,  Rochester  (Minn.)  and  The  controversial  problem  of 
Boston.  The  flyings  faculty  will  classifying  NPPA  members  once 
include  Kirk  Braun  of  the  Syl-  again  was  the  subject  of  intense 
vania  Co.;  Robert  Boyd  of  the  debate  during  the  convention. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Jo-  The  controversy  is  worth  noting 
seph  Costa,  Chairman  of  the  because  it  reflects  the  general 
Board  of  NPPA  and  Chief  Pho-  problem  of  semantics  and  job 
tographer  for  King  Features  description  analysis  contained 
Syndicate;  A1  Moldvay,  of  the  within  the  words  “photojournal- 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  who  was  ist”  and  “press  photographer” 
named  1960  Newspaper  Photog-  which  we  outlined  in  last  week’s 


Various  plans  for  what  would 
in  effect  constitute  a  stepped- 
up,  nation-wide  program  aimed 
at  increasing  photographers’ 
knowledge  of  photojournalism 
and  raising  their  professional 
standards  highlighted  the  15th 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  which  met  in  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.  last  week. 

Some  200  photographers,  their 
wives  and  families  virtually 
took  over  the  Sheraton  Johnson 
Hotel  where  they  settled  down 
for  a  week  of  combined  work 
and  recreation.  The  latter  ac¬ 
tivities  included  trips  to  the 
Badlands,  Mt.  Rushmore,  Crazy 
Horse  Mountain  and  Deadwood 
City  as  well  as  a  fish  fry  in  the 
Black  Hills,  a  barbecue  dinner 
at  Crazy  Horse,  a  square  dance 
in  front  of  the  hotel  and  the 
annual  beauty  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  steady  gaze 
of  the  four  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States  whose  heads  were 
carved  out  of  the  mountain  at 
Rushmore. 

These  activities  truly  made 
for  a  photographer’s  holiday.  If 
all  the  film  shot  by  these  NPPA 
cameramen  in  one  week  were 
laid  end  to  end  they  would  sure¬ 
ly  encompass  the  round  trip  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rapid  City  to  Ran¬ 
goon,  India. 

Service  Outfit 

The  click  of  the  vacationing 
camera,  however,  took  second 
place  to  the  serious  work  of 
the  convention.  The  NPPA  is, 
after  all,  a  service  organization 
made  up  of  members  who  donate 
an  incredible  portion  of  their 
spare  time  and  energy  to  the 
major  goals  of  their  trade:  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions  for  press 
photographers,  higher  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  mutual  respect  between 
photojournalists  and  other 
groups  both  in  and  out  of  the 
journalism  field  and  freedom  for 
photographers  to  pursue  their 
work  without  undue  restraint. 

The  organization  cannot  af¬ 
ford  fulltime,  salaried  workers 


help  of  a  wife  who  is  just  as 
dedicated  as  her  husband.  This 
fact  is  well-appreciated  by  the 
association  which  constantly 
praised  these  women  to  the  Da¬ 
kota  skies  and  formally  re¬ 
warded  their  work  with  suitable 
presents  of  jewelry  made  of 
Black  Hills  gold. 

During  the  week-long  conven¬ 
tion  from  June  25-July  2,  dele¬ 
gates  plowed  through  a  heavy 
schedule  of  board,  council  and 
committee  meetings,  out  of 
which  came  the  following  major 
decisions : 

-Short  (k>ur>e 

1.  The  association  decided  to 
hold  its  Third  Annual  Photo¬ 
journalism  Cross  Country  Semi¬ 
nar  next  Nov.  12-20.  This  dy¬ 
ing  short  course  with  a  faculty 
composed  of  outstanding  men 
from  all  areas  of  the  photojour¬ 
nalism  field  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  well-known  and 
popular  features  of  the  NPPA’s 
education  efforts.  Courses  fea¬ 
ture  experts  lecturing  on  every 
aspect  of  photojournalism  and 
modern  techniques  of  press 
photography. 

The  selection  of  cities  and 
and  dates  were  made  by  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  Education  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  which  is  chair¬ 
maned  by  James  Godbold,  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  at  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  magazine.  The 
program  is  carried  out  annually 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  with  Maj.  William 
Lookadoo  acting  as  the  coordi¬ 
nator.  The  Major’s  past  work 
in  this  area  has  been  so  valu¬ 
able  and  effective  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  named  him  one  of  two 
recipients  of  its  highest  honor: 
The  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  “his  initiative 
and  labors  in  establishing  USAF 
collaboration  with  NPPA  in  the 
annual  series  of  photojournalism 
short  courses.” 

The  award  was  presented  to 
Maj.  Lookadoo  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  awards  dinner  last 
week.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Godbold  won  an  NPPA  fellow- 


rapher  of  the  Year  by  the 
NPPA;  J.  Winton  Lemen  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  James 
Robbins  of  Graflex,  Inc.;  George 
Ward  of  Plymouth  Products 
Co.,  a  photographic  technical 
service  and  Earl  Seubert,  mul¬ 
tiple  photographic  award  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 

Merger  with  K.4M 

2.  The  E&T  committee  also 
approved  a  proposal  to  invite 
Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  photojournalism  stu¬ 
dents,  to  affiliate  with  NPPA  as 
a  student  group.  If  the  proposed 
consolidation  takes  place  the  na¬ 
tional  KAM  president  would  be¬ 
come  co-chairman  of  the  student 
affiliate  committee  and  as  such 
would  also  be  a  member  of  the 
E&T  committee. 

Since  KAM  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  its  own  proposal  to  af¬ 
filiate  with  NPPA  last  March, 
the  merger  is  almost  certain  to 
take  place  next  year.  This  would 
constitute  a  great  gain  in  pres¬ 
tige  for  both  organizations  and 
the  resulting  interaction  of 
youth  and  age  could  have  an  in¬ 
calculable  effect  on  the  future 
of  photojournalism  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

3.  During  the  E&T  committee 
meeting,  Joseph  Costa  noted 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  specific 
curriculum  and  a  focused  goal 
for  the  teaching  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  in  the  U.  S.  He  pointed 
out  that  due  to  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  interest  at  the  college 
and  university  levels,  no  sound 
program  or  educational  require¬ 
ments  exist. 

Mr.  Costa  offered  a  dramatic 
proposal  calling  for  the  NPPA 
to  sponsor  a  two  or  three  day 
conference  on  education  for  pho¬ 
tojournalism  which  would  bring 
together  photojournalists;  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  societies 
such  as  ANPA,  ASNE,  APME 
and  SDX  and  representatives  of 
academic  institutions. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference 
would  be  to  discuss  and  analyze 
problems  of  photojournalism 


column. 

The  issues  were  well-defined 
by  Mr.  Costa  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port: 

“Every  convention  since  the 
inception  of  NPPA  has  dis¬ 
cussed  and  overhauled  the  mem¬ 
bership  requirements,”  Mr. 
Costa  observed.  “Yet  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  never  been  wholly  re¬ 
solved.  Last  year  we  witnessed 
the  most  drastic  revision  to 
date.  While  the  changes  we 
voted  did  have  one  positive 
and  profitable  effect  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  ineligibles,  it  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliminating  from  our 
membership  rolls  many  people 
who  have  a  legitimate  profes¬ 
sional  relationship  to  photojour¬ 
nalism.  It  worked  many  inequi¬ 
ties  because  the  new  language 
is  over-restrictive. 

“The  result  has  been  that 
many  who  although  not  salaried 
are  nevertheless  fulltime  pro¬ 
fessional  photojournalists,  have 
been  reclassified  to  associate 
membership.  This  has  been 
equally  harsh  on  our  TV  news¬ 
reel  members.  Vigorous  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  registered  by 
a  number  of  them  who  have 
been  “press  photographers”  for 
their  entire  working  lives,  but 
who  unfortunately  are  working 
in  an  area  of  photojournalism 
where  the  practice  is  not  to 
have  salaries  staffmen.  Instead 
these  men  are  known  as  full¬ 
time  stringers  devoting  their 
entire  working  effort  to  photo¬ 
journalism. 

“There  are  many  people  in  a 
number  of  other  categories  of 
photojournalism  whose  reclassi¬ 
fication  has  been  extremely  con¬ 
troversial.” 

Debate  on  the  classification 
system  was  hot  and  heavy  in 
council  meetings  and  often  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning  in  private  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  association  itself 
decided  to  continue  to  grapple 
with  this  problem  by  appointing 
a  continuing  study  committee  to 
review  the  entire  issue  and  make 
a  report  at  the  next  convention. 


so  everything  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  committee  members 
and  regional  vice-presidents  who 
are  unusually  dedicated  to  their 


ship  award  for  his  “inspired 
and  creative  service  to  NPPA 
as  Education  chairman”  for  a 
program  that  has  grown  to  na- 


education  and  produce  a  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  on  how  and 
what  to  teach  student  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  E&T  committee 


Growth  of  INPPA 

Through  the  extraordinary 
dedication  of  its  members,  the 


work.  In  many  cases,  a  mem-  tional  dimensions. 


passed  the  motion  by  unanimous  NPPA  is  constantly  growing  in 


ber’s  regular  job  plus  his  year  Details  of  the  1960  cross  vote  and  undertook  the  task  of  size  and  in  the  scope  of  its  ac- 


round  activities  for  the  NPPA  country  classes  have  yet  to  be  initiating  plans  for  holding  such  tivities.  Examples  of  this  growth 
constitute  a  work  load  which  worked  out  but  the  cities  to  a  conference  within  the  next  through  dedication  and  the  new 
could  not  be  borne  without  the  be  visited  are  San  Francisco,  twelve  months.  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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they  get  as  easily  as  they  would 
black-and-white  copy. 

We  could  tell  you  about  the  many 
other  newspapers  using  the  Kodak 
color-negative  system— and  will 
if  you’ll  write.  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  comes  when  you  i 

order  your  first  assignment  m 

carried  out  in  this 
manner.  Try  it. 


. . .  with  a  striking  spot  news  color 
picture  on  the  front  page.  “Here’s 
something  extra  special,”  it  says. 
“Buy  me.” 

Since  Kodak's  color-negative  sys¬ 
tem  makes  color  photography  simple 
enough,  fast  enough,  and  sure 
enough  for  ROP  color  to  meet  news 
deadlines,  why  not  use  it  now? 

Three  hours  from  press  camera  to 
engraver  is  all  the  time  it  takes. 


All  processing,  any  necessary  cor¬ 
rections,  even  separations  are  made 
where  it  costs  least— in  your  own 
darkroom. 

Your  photographers  are  already 
familiar  with  the  Kodak  Ektacolor 
and  Kodacolor  Films  they’ll  use. 

Picture  editors  select  from  either 
Ektacolor  prints  or  from  black-and- 
white  proofs. 

Engravers  handle  the  separations 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  GRABS  READER 


ROYAL  : 

A  big  league  debut  is  a  chilling  ! 
experience  fora  wide-awake  ball 
player.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to  the 
peace  of  mind  to  realize  that  a 
crafty  pitcher  is  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  team.  Yet  the  rookie  of  the 
year  faced  him  with  the  courage 
he  was  to  display  against  every 
pitcher  he  met.  In  his  first  time 
at  bat  he  hit  a  single  to  right. 
Then  he  blasted  a  triple  off  the 
center-field  wall.  Another  single 
stayed  a  single  only  because  the 
ball  bounced  from  the  right-field 
wall  with  such  violence  that  the 
fielder  was  able  to  hold  the  hit  to 


IMPERIAL  1 

A  big  league  debut  is  a  chilling  j 
experience  for  a  wide-awake  ball  ’ 
player.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to  the  | 
peace  of  mind  to  realize  that  a  ! 
crafty  pitcher  is  on  the  opposi-  I 
tion  team.  Yet  the  rookie  of  the  j 
year  faced  him  with  the  courage  j 
he  was  to  display  against  every 
pitcher  he  met.  In  his  first  time 
at  bat  he  hit  a  single  to  right. 
Then  he  blasted  a  triple  off  the 
center-field  wall.  Another  single 
stayed  a  single  only  because  the 
ball  bounced  from  the  right-field  j 
wall  with  such  violence  that  the 
fielder  was  able  to  hold  the  hit  to 


REGAL 

A  big  league  debut  is  a  chilling 
experience  for  a  wide-awake  ball  ] 
player.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to  the 
peace  of  mind  to  realize  that  a 
crafty  pitcher  is  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  team.  Yet  the  rookie  of  the 
year  faced  him  with  the  courage 
he  was  to  display  against  every 
pitcher  he  met.  In  his  first  time 
at  bat  he  hit  a  single  to  right. 
Then  he  blasted  a  triple  off  the 
center-field  wall.  Another  single 
stayed  a  single  only  because  the 
ball  bounced  from  the  right-field 
wall  with  such  violence  that  the 
fielder  was  able  to  hold  the  hit  to 


WINDSOR 

A  big  league  debut  is  a  chillin, 
experience  for  a  wide-awake  bal 
player.  Nor  is  it  helpful  to  th 
peace  of  mind  to  realize  that; 
crafty  pitcher  is  on  the  oppos- 
tion  team.  Yet  the  rookie  of  tt: 
year  faced  him  with  the  couraf 
he  was  to  display  against  ever 
pitcher  he  met.  In  his  first  tin 
at  bat  he  hit  a  single  to  righ^ 
Then  he  blasted  a  triple  off  th; 
center-field  wall.  Another  singl- 
stayed  a  single  only  because  tt- 
ball  bounced  from  the  right-fielc 
wall  with  such  violence  that 
fielder  was  able  to  hold  the  hit  to 
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364  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,N.  Y. 


A  Division  of  Harris>lntertYp«  Corporation 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
In  Canada:  Toronto  IVpe  Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


It’s  a 

question  of 
what  for. . . 


One  glove  won’t  do  for  every  position  in  baseball ; 
over  the  years  many  designs  have  been  developed 
to  suit  the  use  and  taste  of  different  players.  In  the 
choice  of  a  newspaper  body  face  this  situation  is 
also  true;  no  one  face  will  suit  every  newspaper. 
Therefore,  Intertype,  through  long  experience  and 
careful  study,  has  developetl  its  famous  family  of 
legibility  faces.  Your  choice  will  depend  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  unique  to  your  newspaper.  Whatever 
face  you  choose,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  the  most 
modern  example  of  the  type  designer’s  art. 

Why  not  get  the  whole  story?  Write  today  for 
a  complete  portfolio  of  Intertype  legibility  faces. 


(From  a  report  made  to  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
by  Frank  McKinney  of  the 
Kansa>  City  Star  Co.) 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

ONCE  A  MONTH  E&P  REPORTS 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


Tests  of  Plastic  Press  Rollers 
Indicate  Substantial  Economies 


Newspaper  press  rollers  today 
generally  fall  into  three  general 
types,  natural  rubber,  synthetic 
rubber,  and  the  most  recent  en¬ 
try  into  the  field,  the  plastics. 

Since  everyone  here  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  natural  and  the 
synthetic  rubber  types,  it  would 
seem  the  most  interest  would 
be  in  the  plastics,  which  to  a 
great  degree,  still  are  in  the 
process  of  field  testing  in  this 
country. 

The  synthetics,  less  inclined 
to  absorb  the  inks,  are  easier  to 
clean  in  the  changeover  from 
black  to  color  inks. 

The  latest  entries  into  the 
roller  field,  the  plastics,  have 
intriguing  names — “Plastron,” 
“Extron,”  “Calprene,”  and 
“Gold  Star”  for  example.  The 
Germans  pioneered  the  polyure¬ 
thane  plastics  in  the  early 
1950’s.  The  story  is  that  the 
polyurethane  formula  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  truck  tire  recaps  in 
World  War  II.  Its  tensile 
strength  is  about  three  times 
that  of  the  synthetic  rubbers. 

How  Kollern  Are  Made 

These  ai-e  the  first  really  en¬ 
tirely  new  rollers  to  become 
available  since  the  advent  of  the 
natural  rubber  40  years  ago.  I 
say  entirely  new  because  the 
formula  is  entirely  different  and 
the  manufacturing  process  is 
entirely  different. 

If  you’ve  visited  a  roller  plant 
where  natural  rubber  or  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  rollers  are  made, 
you  will  recall  that  sheets  of  the 
rubber  are  wrapped  onto  the 
stack  which  has  been  painted 
with  a  liquid  solution  of  raw 
rubber.  The  roller  is  built  to  an 
approximate  oversize,  then 
wrapped  in  Kraft  paper.  Steel 
collars  are  placed  on  either  end 
of  the  roller  shaft  to  contain 
the  covering  and  then  the  entire 
roller  is  wrapped  tightly  with 
a  nylon  tape  from  collar  to 
collar.  This  controls  the  swell¬ 
ing  during  the  vulcanizing  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  rollers  then  go  into  a 
curing  tank  under  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  temperature,  remain¬ 
ing  approximately  6  hours  and 
reaching  about  300  degrees.  Of 
course,  different  manufacturers 
may  use  variations  of  this  proc- 
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ess  as  to  method  of  buildup, 
curing  time  and  temperature. 

The  process  with  the  new 
plastics  is  vastly  different.  Here 
the  manufacturer  deals  with  a 
liquid  raw  material,  some  of  the 
great  variety  of  polyester  and 
polyether  based  raw  materials 
incorporated  in  the  polyurethane 
formulas.  This  liquid  formula 
is  poured  into  a  hot  mold,  coat¬ 
ed  with  special  waxes  to  per¬ 
mit  break-away.  The  mold  then 
goes  to  the  curing  process. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers 
now  claim  their  polyurethane 
product  can  be  ground  if  nec¬ 
essary.  So,  on  the  one-hand  you 
have  a  built-up  vulcanized  roller 
and  on  the  other,  a  molded 
roller. 

Aiiinily  for  Inks 

.As  a  result  of  field  tests,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  polyure¬ 
thane  rollers  have  discovered 
that  the  new  product  resists 
swelling,  scuffing,  column  mark¬ 
ing,  etc.,  much  better  than  any 
formulas  known  to  date.  The 
polyurethane  has  an  affinity  for 
inks  that  is  excellent  yet  seems 
to  be  impervious  to  the  vehicle 
in  the  present-day  news  inks. 
One  thing  they  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  polyurethane  rollers  should 
not  be  used  where  moisture-set 


inks  are  used.  Water  and  poly¬ 
urethane  are  not  compatible. 

Now,  may  I  pass  on  to  you 
our  own  experience  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  few  others  who  have 
been  testing  the  new  type 
rollers. 

At  the  Star,  the  first  two 
polyurethane  rollers  were  in¬ 
stalled  just  a  year  ago  this 
month.  They  were  the  form 
rollers,  inside  and  outside,  on 
the  second  impression.  These 
are  in  a  unit  that  runs  both 
night  and  day. 

I  might  mention  here  that 
this  unit  regularly  is  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  pre-date  run  on  Saturday, 
which  required  6  to  614  hours 
steady  production  and  then 
comes  right  back  on  Saturday 
night  for  a  highspeed  run  of 
414  hours  steady  running. 

Today,  they  are  printing  at 
normal  running  speeds  of  from 
48,000  to  50,000  per  hour.  These 
rollers  have  been  checked  regu¬ 
larly  and  approximately  every 
30  days,  a  proof  of  the  rollers 
has  been  taken. 

No  Sign  of  Damage 

The  rollers  have  not  been  re¬ 
set  since  the  day  they  were  in¬ 
stalled.  To  date,  they  show  no 
signs  of  rule  marking  or  any 
other  sign  of  damage. 

As  a  result  of  approximately 
6  months  of  running,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  dress  the  entire  second 
impression  of  the  unit,  inside 
and  out  with  this  type  of  roller. 
'The  additional  rollers  installed 
about  six  months  ago,  so  far 


IN  DOUBLE-TAKE  at  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Geor9e  Marshall, 
left,  and  W.  E.  Gibbons,  center,  accept  plaques  from  Richard  E.  Lewis, 
of  ANPA  staff,  in  recognition  of  their  services  as  chairmen  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee.  Mr.  Marshall  is  an  executive  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers  of  Maine;  Mr.  Gibbons  now  has  his  own  com¬ 
mercial  printing  company. 
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have  performed  with  the  same 
result  as  the  first  two. 

We  also  have  on  test  the  poly¬ 
urethane  product  of  two  other 
manufacturers.  These  have  been 
in  the  presses  about  5  or  6 
months  and  are  doing  equally 
as  well  so  far. 

Here  in  Miami,  at  the  News, 
Bud  Eberle  put  a  polyurethane 
form  roller  in  a  unit  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1959.  That  roller  was 
removed  April  28,  1960,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  heat  was 
being  generated.  This  roller 
showed  absolutely  no  marks 
after  almost  16  months  of  use. 
The  failure  appeared  to  be  due 
to  a  change  in  the  compound 
which  caused  it  to  swell  in  one 
location  and  the  material  to  be¬ 
come  extremely  soft  in  that  spot. 
In  this  connection,  one  manufac¬ 
turer  discovered  that  rollers 
made  in  the  low  hardness 
ranges,  25-30  shore  hardness, 
tended  to  a  reversion  in  the 
compound. 

At  the  same  time,  the  form 
roller  was  installed  at  the  News, 
a  4"  distributor  roller  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  same  unit.  It  is 
still  in  operation. 

Original  Setting  Held 

At  the  Long  Bea^h  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press  -  Telegram, 
Jack  Porter  installed  one  manu¬ 
facturer’s  polyurethane  type 
roller  a  year  ago.  He  reports 
no  swelling  apparent.  Regular 
checks  are  made.  The  original 
setting  has  not  had  to  be 
changed. 

Well  over  500  of  these  poly¬ 
urethane  type  rollers  are  in 
use  now,  in  press  rooms  all  over 
the  country,  and  running  under 
every  conceivable  condition  as 
to  speed  and  heat. 

It  would  appear  that  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
are  proving  satisfactory. 

They  hold  promise  of  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  in  the  press 
room  because  of  the  indication 
they  will  need  less  frequent  set¬ 
tings  and  grindings. 

The  big  question  is  the  life  of 
the  product.  Only  time  will  tell, 
and,  certainly,  a  year  or  18 
months  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
them  favorable  comparison  with 
rubber  and  synthetics,  which 
we  know  will  last  for  many 
years. 


-Additional  reports  and  technical 
papers  from  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  on  following  pages. 
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40  Conveyors  ‘Use  No  Hands’ 
Moving  Copy,  Tape  and  Type 


In  October  1957  the  MUimi 
News  moved  from  its  18  story 
Biscayne  Blvd.  location  to  a 
new  home  on  a  six-acre  site 
alon^  the  Miami  River  at  1001 
N.W.  7th  St.  The  present  build¬ 
ing  extends  two  city  blocks,  a 
totel  width  of  over  400  feet. 

Distribution  of  material  to 
and  from  departments  within 
the  176,000  square  feet  interior 
of  the  News  could  be  a  problem 
and  in  an  effort  to  keep  travel 
and  material  handling  time  to  a 
minimum,  we  use  over  40  differ¬ 
ent  conveyors  within  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  conveyor  systems  are 
essentially  copy  carrying  con¬ 
veyors  to  and  from  editorial 
and  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  plus  copy  and  ma¬ 
terial  carriers  used  for  differ¬ 
ent  ser\ices  within  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

In  the  editorial  department 
there  is  a  conveyor  station  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  slotman.  When 
copy  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  com¬ 
posing  it  is  folded  and  inserted 
in  the  conveyor  opening  be¬ 


tween  metal  slide  plate  and 
four  inch  rubber  friction  drag 
belt. 

Editorial  Copy 

On  this  and  other  drag  belt 
conveyors  the  copy  simply  is 
guided  along  a  slide  plate  by  a 
friction  belt.  The  belt  is  kept 
in  motion  by  steel  pulleys  lo¬ 
cated  at  each  end  and  wherever 
a  change  of  direction  is  re¬ 
quired. 

From  the  editorial  slot  desk, 
copy  is  taken  overhead,  and 
along  a  course  out  of  sight  be- 
tw'een  a  luminous  drop  ceiling 
and  the  real  ceiling  to  our  Tele¬ 
type  department  within  the 
composing  room.  The  travel  dis¬ 
tance  on  this  conveyor  is  154 
feet  and  takes  32  seconds. 

Another  editorial  conveyor 
station  senes  our  sports  and 
adjacent  society  department. 
Copy  sent  via  this  route  travels 
100  feet  in  21  seconds  to  reach 
its  destination  in  the  Teletype 
department. 

Also  a  similar  conveyor  is 
used  in  the  classified  depart¬ 


ment.  However,  ad  copy  is  sort¬ 
ed  and  placed  in  unsealed  en¬ 
velopes  for  transit  to  teletype 
room.  This  conveyor  extends 
168  feet.  Travel  time  is  35 
seconds. 

All  copy  sent  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  from  editorial  and 
classified  departments  is  drop¬ 
ped  in  divided  sections  of  our 
main  copy  conveyor  station  lo¬ 
cated  directly  behind  the  Tele¬ 
type  department  supervisor’s 
desk. 

To  TTS  Operalors 

When  copy  receiv'ed  has  been 
time-stamped  and  sorted  into 
“takes”  it  is  directed  to  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Operators  along 
proper  channels  of  a  slot  con¬ 
veyor  where  it  remains  until 
operator  has  completed  prior 
copy. 

This  conveyor  contains  seven 
1  inch  pulley  driven  fibre 
coated  rubber  belts,  separated 
by  six  5  inch  high  metal  parti¬ 
tions.  These  partitions  and 
each  side  of  the  conveyor  frame 
form  7  slots  in  which  to  place 
copy.  This  conveyor  is  18  inches 
wide,  28  inches  high  and  30  feet 
long.  Seven  desks  are  presently 
aligned  along  each  side  of  this 
conveyor. 

When  tape  has  been  punched, 
it  is  taken  from  the  “wrinder,” 
attached  to  copy  with  a  clothes¬ 
pin  and  placed  on  another  con¬ 
veyor  belt  which  is  14  inches 
wide  and  operates  directly  be¬ 
low  the  upper  slot  conveyors. 

Copy  and  tape  ride  along  this 
conveyor  to  drop  off  into  a  metal 
“bucket -like”  elevator  which 
ascends  every  minute  to  a  point 
above  the  drop  ceiling,  w’here 
it  is  tripped,  causing  tape  and 
copy  to  unload.  “Bucket”  then 
descends  in  .seven  seconds  to  its 
original  starting  point.  A  stop 
and  start  device  keeps  lower 
teletype  conveyor  in  operation 
only  when  “bucket”  is  in  re¬ 
ceiving  position. 

The  tape  which  was  carried 
to  ceiling  unloading  position  is 


DIRECT  PRINTING 
of  rop  color... 

.  .  .  is  producing  soma  outstanding 
results  for  a  growing  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Sta-Hi  has  developed  new,  precision 
equipment  for  curving  and  mounting 
engravings  for  this  process; 

•  The  SU-Hi  CURV-A-PUTE 

•  The  SU-Hi  MOUNT-A-PLATE 

Write  for  brochure  giving  detailed 
information  and  specifications  .  .  . 


CORPORATION 

23S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Whittier,  California 
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Beyond  Duplication _ 

"Old  Faithful  Geyser"  a  natural  phenomenon 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  acquired  its  name 
from  its  dependable  performance.  Also 
worthy  of  your  complete  confidence  in  their 
dependability  are  Imperial  type  metals  with 
Plus  and  Service  Plans  . . .  never  failing.  Write 
us  if  you  wish  to  benefit  from  this  service. 

Imperial  type  metal  company 

Ctsicago  SO  •  Now  York  7  •  Phlladolphia  34- 


(A  report  to  the  ANPA  Me. 
chanical  Conference  by  M.  R. 
Millett  of  the  Miami  News). 


dropped  onto  an  8  inch  con¬ 
veyor  belt  with  10  inch  Vee 
shaped  metal  sides.  This  copy 
travels  above  the  composinp 
room  for  90  feet,  to  a  point  di¬ 
rectly  over  our  news  copy  deA 
where  it  drops  down  a  rounii 
metal  chute  into  a  10  inch  well 
in  the  copy  desk. 

In  (kimpoAing  Room 

Desk  man  time-stamps  copy 
and  directs  it  along  with  tape 
to  Teletype  operated  machinee 
by  placing  it  on  the  top  section 
of  a  conveyor  that  is  actually 
3  different  conveyors  mounted 
upon  the  same  frame. 

Copy  and  tape  are  removed 
from  one  of  three  channels  of 
the  top  conveyor,  as  required, 
by  monitors  tending  three  Tele¬ 
type  batteries  of  four  machines 
each. 

When  type  is  set  it  is  placed 
on  galley,  together  with  copy, 
upon  a  flat  friction  surface  rub¬ 
ber  conveyor  belt  16  inches  wide  ' 
which  takes  type  to  the  dump. 

Each  galley  coming  off  the 
conveyor  gently  pushes  the  pre¬ 
ceding  galley  across  a  36  inch 
wide  slide  plate  connecting  the 
conveyor  to  the  dump. 

When  type  is  properly  “slug¬ 
ged,”  proofs  are  pulled  on  press 
beside  dump.  Above  the  press 
another  drag  belt  conveyor  takes 
proofs  and  copy  overhead  for 
the  80  foot  journey  to  proof 
room,  where  it  is  deposited  at  ‘ 
conveyor  station  directly  be¬ 
hind  head  proofreaders  desk. 

Proofs  Move  .Along 

Proofs  are  sent  to  readers  at 
desk  on  either  side  of  a  four-' 
slot  conveyor  similar  to  convey¬ 
or  used  in  teletype  department^ 

After  reading,  proofs  and! 
copy  are  returned  by  same  con-< 
veyor  to  main  proof  desk,  where 
guide  lines  are  rechecked.  Then 
it  is  sent  by  overhead  drag  belt 
conveyor  to  composing  copy 
desk. 

Here,  proof  is  time-stamped 
and  plac^  in  one  of  four  slot* 
conveying  it  to  manually  oper¬ 
ated  ring  machines. 

Type  corrections  along  with 
proof  and  copy  are  sent  to  dump 
on  same  surface  conveyor  used 
by  Teletype  monitors. 

Our  dispatch  department 
which  is  located  beside  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  releases  all  retail 
and  national  advertising  copy 
to  markup  desk  in  dispatch  de¬ 
partment  or  composing  room. 

Material  requiring  stereotype 
attention  is  sent  to  that  depart- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Orville  Dutro,  Director  of  Sales  •  COLOR  KING  PRESS 


THE  COLOR  KING  PRESS,  DESIGNED 
BY  ORVILLE  DUTRO  TO  DOMINATE 
THE  LOW-PRICED  FIELD  OF  WEB  OFF¬ 
SET  PERFECTING  NEWSPAPER  AND 
MAGAZINE  PRESSES,  IS  A  PRODUCT 
OF  THE  WASTE  KING  CORPORATION. 


This  machine  offers: 

it  Ink  distribution  and  registration  for 
process  color  printing 

*  Simplicity  of  operation  and  speed  for 
newspaper  publications 

*  Folding  accuracy  for  magazines  and  booklets 

*  22%"  cylinder  circumference  by  36"  web  width 


LOW,  LOW  PRICE  AND  EASY  TERMS. 


For  complete  information  wnte,  wire,  or  phone: 


Mr.  Orville  Dutro,  Director  of  Sales 

WASTE  KING  CORPORATION 

3424  Wilshire  Boulevard  •  Los  Angeles  5,  California 


IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


turned  from  the  proofroom  via 
drag  belt  conveyor  to  ad  alley 
receiving  and  sending  station 
located  beside  the  composing 
room  ad  desk. 

During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  we  have  proven  to  our 
satisfaction  that  handling  copy, 
tape  and  type  by  conveyor  sys¬ 
tems,  rather  than  being  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  human  element,  is 
faster,  more  efficient,  more  de¬ 
pendable  and  presents  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  man  hours 
and  production  costs. 


Conveyors 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


ment  from  composing  ad  desk 
via  a  lift  and  travel  conveyor 
and  when  stereotype  work  has 
been  completed,  material  is  re¬ 
turned  to  composing  ad  desk  on 
the  same  conveyor. 

This  conveyor  has  two  similar 
sending  and  receiving  stations, 
one  is  located  beside  composing 
ad  desk  and  the  second  station 
beside  job  table  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department.  The  carrying 
surface  of  this  conveyor  is  a 
steel  tray  20  x  26  inches  with 
sides  3  inches  in  height.  It  is 
chaingear  driven  and  travels  95 
feet  at  one  foot  per  second. 

One  other  conveyor  system 
IS  used  to  aid  ad  production.  It 
is  a  drag  belt  conveyor  and  is 
mounted  on  a  housing  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  ceiling,  seven  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  extending 
40  feet  in  length  above  four  ad 
proof  presses.  Openings  for  the 
insertion  of  copy  and  proofs  on 
this  conveyor  are  located  above 
each  proof  press. 

Ad  copy  and  proofs  are  drop¬ 
ped  at  conveyor  station  beside 
head  proofreader’s  desk.  They 
are  directed  to  readers  and  re¬ 
turned  in  the  same  slot  con¬ 
veyor  used  for  news  copy. 

Ad  proofs  and  copy  are  re- 


Waste  King  Builds 
Dutro  Color  Press 


$200  IDEA,  this  fool  netted  that  amount  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  sug¬ 
gestion  system  for  Pressmen  Victor  Dehn  and  Henry  Hanson.  It  it 
designed  to  remove  ball  bearings  from  rubber  rollers  on  presses  without 
damaging  them. 


Waste  King  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Orville  Dutro 
have  announced  that  production 
has  started  on  the  new  Dutro 
Color  King  web  offset  newspa¬ 
per  press. 

Waste  King  Corporation,  a 
designer  and  manufacturer  of 
electronic,  electro  -  mechanical, 
and  mechanical  equipment  for 
military  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  is  utilizing  the  facilities 
of  the  Technical  Products  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  the  Dutro  press. 

Mr.  Dutro  has  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Waste  King  as  engi¬ 
neering  consultant  and  director 
of  sales  for  this  new  line  of 
presses. 

Dutro  Color  King  presses  are 
of  a  heavy  unit-construction  and 
may  be  assembled  into  1-,  2-,  3-, 
and  4-unit  presses.  Any  unit 
can  be  disengaged  when  not  in 
use.  The  press  will  print  a 
standard  size  range  from  14"  to 
17 X  22% "  and  a  tabloid 
size  page  from  11  %"  x  14"  to 
1714"  on  stock  as  light  as  30- 
lb.  news  to  80-lb.  book. 

Gothe  Appointed  "‘“““I’ 

Sam’l  Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  KUimatli  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
Co.  announces  the  appointment  and  News  for  the  last  10  years, 
of  Don  W.  Gothe  as  manager  of  left  his  position  as  production 
the  Baltimore  division,  serving  manager  to  become  makeup  fore- 
the  Maryland,  Virginia  and  man  for  the  Portland  Oregon 
D.  C.  area.  Journal,  effective  July  1. 


I  John  Park  Visits 
Mechanical  Parley' 

John  W.  Park,  one  of  the 


one 

charter  members  of  the  AN  PA 
Mechanical  Committee  in  1926, 
paid  u  visit  to  the  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  and  observed  “a  lot  of  new 
faces”  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  picture  today. 

Mr.  Park  lives  in  retirement 
at  Coral  Gables,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Americana  Ho¬ 
tel,  where  the  conference  to<* 
place.  He  just  missed  .seeing 
an  old  colleague  from  Chicago, 
Worth  Coutney,  who  retired 
from  the  Hearst  organization 
a  few  years  ago  and  now  lives 
up  the  coast  in  Florida. 

When  he  stepped  out  of  the 
daily  picture  Mr.  Park  was  in 
charge  of  mechanical  research 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  is 
now  72  years  old  but  just  as 
interested  in  improving  new^ 
l)aper  production  methods  as  he 
ever  was  in  all  the  years  he 
contributed  ideas  and  manager¬ 
ial  skills  to  the  Trib. 

A  little  known  fact  about  Mr 
Park’s  early  career  is  that  he 
was  a  licensed  architect  and  ij 
teacher  at  a  boys’  school  be 
fore  he  got  his  hands  into  print¬ 
er’s  ink.  Among  his  notable  I 
credits  was  the  development  of 
the  Tribune’s  widely  -  copied 


You  can  count  on  it.. 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


TheM  soft  synthetic  rollers  work  instont 
magic. ..in  appearance,  in  pulling 
power... in  pride  your  community 
takes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  clear,  readable,  invit* 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  easier  to  sell. 
Want  ads  come  clean  and  clear . . .  win 
new  readers,  bring  new  buyers. 

OX  brings  your  newspaper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whatever  the  weather, 
they  run  fost  and  cool  I  Why  wait? 


Wr  ^0  Designed  for  beffer 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Cut  down  cost- 
step  up  quality 
9«t 

'^IDEALS! 


Write 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


collect 


M  A  N  U  r  A  C  TURING 


•  >ltr 


Chi.  Trib.  Converting 
Reds  to  Goss  System 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  com- 
uiissioTU'd  the  Goss  Company  to 
convert  37  Cline  units  to  the 
Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  Sys¬ 
tem.  This  conversion  is  being 
made  without  modifying  the 
basic  structure. 

The  required  components  for 
the  Goss  R-T-P  system  are 
added  to  existing  equipment. 
When  completed,  each  R-T-P 
will  be  fully  automatic,  operated 
by  a  Goss  Paster  Pilot  so  that 
pasters  can  be  made  automati- 


g  1 0-Unit  Coiormatic 
Bought  for  Ei  Paso 

An  order  for  a  10-unit  Coior¬ 
matic  press,  with  full  color  fa¬ 
cilities,  has  been  awarded  to  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  by  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Herald-Post  as  part 
of  a  $3,000,000  plant  improve¬ 
ment  program. 

Costing  over  $1,000,000,  the 
Hoe  press  will  consist  of  10 
Coiormatic  units,  4  color  cylin¬ 
ders,  2  single  3:2  folders,  and 
10  reels  with  automatic  tensions 
and  fully  automatic  pasters.  The 
new  press  will  replace  older  Hoe 
presses. 

U.  D.  Roderick  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Newspaper 
lay  of  products  raeently  Printing  Corporation,  said  a 
ided  into  new  quarters  new  building  will  soon  be  under 
are  actual  products  of  construction  to  house  this  new 
toraqe  equipment  line.  Hoe  press. 


cally  at  full  speed. 

The  Tribune’s  production  de¬ 
partment,  under  Harold  F. 
Grumhaus,  is  constantly  being 
modernized  to  provide  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  in  turning  out 
the  Tribune’s  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  as  well  as  the  daily  and 
Sunday  editions  of  Chicago's 
Ameru'an. 

The  Tribune  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  44-motor  Hurletron  Uni¬ 
tized  DC  Press  Drive  equipment 
from  Electric  Eye  Equipment 
Company  of  Danville.  This 
equipment  will  be  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  four  main 
press  lines  which  consists  of  32 
black-and-white  units,  6  super- 
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Frank  Bernard,  Goss 
Press  Expert,  Retires 

Frank  Bernard  has  retired 
from  the  Goss  Company, 
(Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc.)  com- 


STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC  QUADOER 
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. . .  and  why  a  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder?  Because 
you  want  the  simplest,  most  dependable,  quadding 
mechanism  on  the  market  today!  We  are  so  sure  that 
the  Star  Quadder  will  satisfy  your  demands  that  we 
offer  a  30  day  approval  installation.  Many  hundreds 
of  Star  Quadders  have  been  installed  on  this  basis  and 
yet  not  one  has  been  removed  because  of  non-perform¬ 
ance.  Let  the  Star  Quadder  prove,  by  actual  perform¬ 
ance,  that  it  can  handle  your  work  under  your  own 
operating  conditions. 
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Photon  Salesman 

Appointment  of  Charles  W. 

Parsons  as  western  sales  rep- 
Tesentative  for  Photon,  Inc.,  has 
been  announced  by  Earl  N.  God- 
shall,  vicepresident-sales.  Until 
recently,  he  has  been  associated 
ivith  Monsen  Typographers,  Los 
Angeles,  in  their  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  department. 
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Investigate  the  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quodder.  Write  now  for  complete 
information. 


IIMCI:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AlUtllS:  CHICAGO  e 
MINNEAPOilS  e  LOS  ANCaES  e  DENVER  e  Sa  ACTON,  MAS!  • 
STAN  PANTS  (UNECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTNEAL  AND  taum  (WIMML 


I  #%##■  F  A  I  proof-boys  to  the  salesmen, 

niCnQlPh  nttlPO  pTOOC  xQlOCmOn  when  they  are  out  on  their  ter-  (A  report  to  the  ANPA  Me- 
UluUulull  UlllUC  I  I  UUO  OlllUOlllull  ntories.  They  also  act  as  a  chanical  Conference  by  Kundall 

■  censor  desk  to  check  copy  for  Barton  of  the  Phoenix  Republic 

■  I  A  ■  ■  £  postal  regulations,  slander,  libel,  and  Gazette). 

Anri  Printpr^  frnni  niprirnl  •Inh^  ^his  eliminates  a  bottle - 

mill  I  lllllbio  IIUIII  Uliplluul  UUUO  neck  in  the  composing  room,  or  mats  to  come,’ except  inder 

.  which  would  be  caused  by  too  unusual  circumstances.  Thit 

About  ten  years  ago,  we  at  we  were  most  fortunate  in  that  much  copy  hitting  mark-up  at  saves  a  great  deal  of  re-sottiuK 

the  Republic  and  Gazette  in  we  were  able  to  place  the  Dis-  deadline,  and  in  that  way  we  in  the  composing  room,  when 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  while  analyz-  patch  Department  between  the  gave  valuable  production  time,  a  zinc  ‘to  come’  finally  does  ar. 
ing  the  problem  of  rising  com-  advertising  department  and  the  desk  also  schedules  pick-up  rive  and  turns  out  to  be  an  en- 

posing  room  costs,  reached  composing  room.  Also  the  proof-  and  TF  ads  and  handles  the  mat  tirely  different  size  than  that 
several  conclusions.  First,  we  room,  which  is  non-Union  in  our  services,  the  re-distribution  of  indicated  on  the  lay-out. 
concluded  that  we  were  no  operation,  but  under  the  control  mats  back  into  the  drawers  for  When  the  mats  and  casts  are 
longer  a  small  town  newspaper,  of  the  editorial  department,  is  re-use  by  salesmen  and  our  copy  returned  to  dispatch  from 
but  were  rapidly  becoming  a  directly  above  the  Dispatch  De-  service  department.  They  also  stereo,  they  are  matched  and 
metropolitan  operation.  As  our  partment.  This  enables  us  to  )^elp  salesmen  and  customers  in  ^he  caUs  go  into  the  advertiser^ 
volume  of  advertising  increased,  maintain  a  logical  flow  of  copy  ^ny  way  possible.  envelope  along  with  the  zinct 

we  found  that  old  methods  were  from  the  advertising  depart-  After  an  ad  has  been  ticketed  ^nd  sigs  that  have  already  been 
no  longer  sufficient.  Printers,  at  ment  through  dispatch  into  the  copy  in-take  desk,  it  goes  placed  there;  the  mats  go  into 

5c  a  minute,  were  spending  en-  composing  room,  and  to  send  tg  a  file  clerk  in  the  dispatch  a  storage  drawer,  to  be  kept 
tirely  too  much  time  doing  work  proofs,  returning  from  adver-  department.  We  use  schedule  until  after  the  ad  has  appeared 
that  was  purely  clerical.  Adver-  tisers,  to  the  proofroom  over-  tickets  that  are  made  up  in  trip-  the  paper  for  which  it  wai 
tising  salesmen  were  spending  head,  and  then  have  them  drop-  Hcate.  The  salesman  or  the  originally  scheduled.  The  ad- 
too  much  time  doing  detail  work  ped  dowm  a  chute  into  the  com-  schedule  desk  pastes  these  tick-  vertiser’s  envelone  is  then  takn 
that  could  also  be  done  by  posing  room.  ets  at  some  convenient  place  to  the  composing  room  and  filS 

clerks,  and  were  using  up  time  (k»pv  In-Take  lay-out.  All  copy  is  time-  ^  cabinet  that  has  seven  di- 

that  could  be  better  spent  with  stamped  in  and  proofs  are  time-  visions,  one  for  each  day  of  ths 

their  accounts.  Also  advertisers  Our  Dispatch  Department  is  .stamped  in  and  out.  week. 

were  not  getting  the  seiwice  a  rectan^ar  room  14  feet  9  -phe  top  scheduling  ticket  Naturally,  ads  are  worked  ia 
that  we  felt  they  were  entitled  inches  wide  and  36  feet  long,  shows  the  paper  in  which  the  the  order  in  which  they  will 
to  have.  We  also  have,  off  this  space,  a  ^d  starts  its  run;  the  second  appear  in  the  papers,  and  whm 

With  these  things  in  mind  small  storage  room  about  5  feet  ticket  is  for  the  completing  run  the  compositor  goes  to  the  type 
and  the  desire  to  place  the  re-  by  9  feet.  In  this  storage  room  ^nd  the  third  ticket  stays  on  the  bank,  he  is  given  an  envelope  by 
sponsibility  in  one  department,  we  keep  page  mats  on  file  by  copy  for  use  in  the  composing  the  ad  skipper,  and  he  picks  up 
we  undertook  to  set  up  a  Dis-  issue  for  30  days,  copy  and  room.  The  file  clerk  tears  off  the  type  for  this  ad  which  has 
patch  and  Control  Department,  proofs  of  all  display  advertising  tickets,  and  puts  been  set  while  the  mats  and 

Ray  Lenon,  who  for  several  for  2  weeks.  Our  Dispatch  De-  them  in  a  file  under  the  respec-  zincs  were  being  collected.  In 
years  had  been  in  charge  of  partment  consists  of  a  non-  tive  issue  in  which  they  are  to  the  envelope  the  ad  skipper  has 
making  up  and  laying  out  the  union  staff  of  16  full-time,  and  run.  The  tickets  remain  there  also  placed  the  copy,  since  it  has 
newspaper  dummies  in  the  ad-  2  part-time  people.  We  are  open  until  they  are  needed  to  make  completed  its  round  of  the  vari- 
vertising  department,  was  se-  from  7  A.M.  to  1  A.M.  daily,  up  particular  paper.  One  ous  ad  machines.  When  the  com- 

lected  to  head  our  embryo  Dis-  Monday  through  Friday,  and  ggj  gf  tickets  is  all  that  is  positor  goes  back  to  his  frame, 

patch  Department.  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Satur-  needed  to  schedule,  make-up  he  then  has  everything  neces- 

day,  and  from  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  charge  the  paper.  sary  to  put  the  ad  together,  as 

Keep  It  Simple  on  Sunday.  Of  the  16  full-time  d  ,.  <•  r  ^  nor  the  Inv-mit 

people,  8  ire  proof  boys.  Two  of  ,  s  are  per  the  lay  out. 

We  wanted  our  system  as  these  boys  drive  radio  equipped  ^  t**'-  lu”  Makeup  Schedule 

simple  as  possible,  with  a  mini-  Volkswaeens  Three  of  the  P^’uuf  book.  It  is  the 

mum  amount  of  bookkeeping,  proofboy!  are  on  motor  scooters,  f  f  n” 

We  felt  that  an  efficient  svs-  and  two  who  have  downtown  composing  pulled  they  are  taken  into  Di»- 

tem  should  be  tailored  to  *fit  territories  walk  their  beats  ^  advertiser  on  time,  patch,  along  with  the  copy,  to 

our  needs  and  equipment,  our  The  eighth  employee  is  a  delivered  to  either  the  sales- 

methods  and  policies,  and  above  ‘swing’  man  covering  days  off  composing  room  in  man  or  the  advertiser.  One  copy 

all,  the  physical  characteristics  for  the  other  seven  boys.  corrections.  of  the  proof  is  always  kept  in 

of  our  plant.  In  this  last  respect  In  the  advertising  department  Check  Materials  Dispatch,  in  ^se  the  advertiser 

there  is  a  “copy  in-take”  desk  Materials  wishes  to  phone  in  additional 

"  that  schedules  advertising  After  the  file  clerk  has  finish-  corrections  after  the  proof  hM 

brought  in  by  advertisers  and  ed  with  the  lay-out,  it  goes  to  been  returned  to  us  from  the 

‘mat’  desk  and  is  checked  to  store. 

B  —  -  -  make  sure  that  we  have  every-  Our  newspapers  are  made  up 

i><roDUCTiON  ntoouGTs  eo«  thing  that  is  needed,  and  then  in  the  Dispatch  Department, 

tm  a«Amc  Alls  it  jg  gg  indicated  on  the  lay-out.  The  number  of  columns  of  newi 

'  When  the  mat  desk  has  ascer-  hole  is  set  by  the  publisher  and 

r  tained  that  all  materials  needed  the  managing  editors.  We  have 

for  the  ad  are  on  hand,  the  zincs  a  minimum  amount  of  news  hole 
are  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  for  the  morning  paper,  daily, 
the  front  of  the  envelope  is  and  the  afternoon  paper,  daily, 
labeled  for  that  particular  ad-  Additional  volume  of  advertising 
vertiser,  and  shows  the  size  of  means  that  we,  of  course,  add 
the  ad,  the  issue  in  which  the  to  the  news  hole.  Dispatch  De¬ 
ad  appears,  and  so  forth.  The  partment  totals  up  the  amount 
mats  go  to  the  stereotype  de-  of  advertising  scheduled  for  » 
partment  to  be  cast,  and  the  particular  issue  and  then  is  able 
copy  then  goes  to  the  mark-up  to  determine  the  amount  of  new« 
men.  hole  necessary  to  make  the 

We  have  a  rule,  which  is  paper  up. 
about  95%  enforced,  that  all  a  question  should  arise  a» 

copy  must  come  in  complete,  to  whether  or  not  an  ad  can  b* 
We  will  not  accept  with  cuts  {Continued  on  page  55) 
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In-Take 


Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
12,14, 18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt. 
in  caps  and  lower-case. 


CAM.SON  Ht'lO  MEWSPAPtt  CHASE 
CAHlSON  SHEU  HATE  RNtSHEE 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Rome,  New  York 


Just  a  quick  make-ready  of  one  master  plate  . . .  and  all  plates  are 
routed  simultaneously!  Firm,  safe  lock-up,  and  the  electronic  tope 
programs  the  routing  operation  with  speed  and  precision. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 
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STRIP  TEASE — Reynolds  Metals  Company  recenflY  ran  a  strip  of 
Reynolds  Wrap  aluminum  foil,  laminated  to  newsprint  pages,  in  a 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  ad.  Here,  the  Hearst  paper's  business  manager, 
Henry  C.  Gronkiewie,  points  out  the  unique  gluing  device  on  the  press 
to  Clarence  F.  Manning  of  Reynolds.  It  applied  glue  to  a  roll  of 
printed  foil  and  the  finished  ad  page  contained  a  strip  of  foil  six  inches 
wide. 


latic  unit  reuli  fewr  celer 
plelet  timullaneeutly.  Com* 
bined  units  will  reut  4,  8,  1], 
14,  or  up  ta  30  piolst  in  a 
tingle  operation 


NOLAN  — design  for  savings 


New  Maine  Plant 
Away  from  City  Center 

Augusta,  Me. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
$750,000  suburban  printing  and 
publishing  plant  of  the  Augrcsta 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Williams, 
president  of  the  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Company,  and  Paul 
S.  Plumer,  vicepresident  of  the 
company  and  general  manager 
of  the  KJ,  turned  spadefuls  of 
earth  to  officially  launch  the 
project. 

The  new  structure  will  be 
located  on  outer  Western  ave¬ 
nue,  the  Lewiston  road,  near  the 
Maine  Turnpike  terminus. 

When  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  early  next  year,  the 
newspaper  will  vacate  its  five- 
story  downtowrn  building  occu¬ 
pied  since  1929. 


Star  Parts,  Inc.  of  South 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  has  announced 
the  election  of  Emil  Bendow  as 
\ncepresident.  He  joined  Star 
Parts  one  year  after  it  was 
founded  36  years  ago  by  its 
present  president.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  sole  company  sales¬ 
man. 


id  are  : 
to  Dis-  ; 
jpy,  to 
5  sales- 
le  copy 
kept  in  r 
irertiser 
ditional  ; 

^  -  ‘"'^J'eased  in  size  once  it  is 

om  the  scheduled  or  in  the  forms,  the 

=  Dispatch  Department,  being 

tiade  up  close  to  the  composing  room,  is 

irtment  able  to  determine  quickly  what 

of  news  can  be  done.  They  also  see  the 

her  and  proofs  as  they  go  to  the  adver¬ 
se  have  tiser,  and  since  a  proof  of  every’ 

Bws  hole  ad  is  kept  in  the  dispatch  de- 

r,  dailyi  partment,  they  are  enabled  to  m  a  gg 

r,  daily-  keep  clean  ads  with  clean  ads  L00S6  Pl3t8  Udmd^G 

rertisins  and  keep  separate  ads  that  are  PaiicAC  III  llr  IlDlaw 

rse,  add  featuring  the  same  merchandise  IO"nri  UCiaj 


Dispatch  Office 

{Continued  from  page  54) 
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AUTOMATIC  device  tested  by  the  New  York  Times  and  now  bein^ 
added  to  its  West  Side  plant  equipment  is  this  AWF  Underwrapper- 
Feeder  (Wiretyer  Corp.).  It  features  a  pneumatic  squeezer-timer  which 
straightens  the  sides  of  the  bundle,  aligns  it  on  the  underwrap  and 
paces  the  operation.  Pusher  arms  activate  the  switch  to  start  the  tying. 

Capacity  is  26  to  30  bundles  a  minute. 


STEREOTYPED  FAMILY — Dennis  Ebmer,  left,  who  has  just  gone  to 
work  as  an  ofRce  boy  with  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  watches 
his  father,  Alois,  as  he  explains  the  stereo  process.  Standing  at  right 
is  the  boy's  grandfather,  Louis,  a  veteran  of  42  years'  service  in  the 
newspapers'  mailroom. 


Rotary  Engraving 
Done  on  Curved  Plates 


it  Isn^t  the  Heat, 
ifs  Those  Pigeons! 

Louisville,  Ky. 
When  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  maintenance  chief  Ed 
Denny  told  staffers  via  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  keep  the  windows 
closed,  he  made  sure  they  under¬ 
stood  the  reasons  for  his  request. 
Windows  should  be  closed,  he 
wrote,  because  if  they  are  open: 

“1.  In  winter  its  lets  the  cold 
air  in. 

“2.  In  summer  it  lets  the  cold 
air  out. 

“3.  It  upsets  the  delicate  pres¬ 
sure  balance  of  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning  and  causes  drafts. 

“It  lets  in  pigeons  which  are 
causing  a  nuisance  at  this  time.” 
All  of  which  moved  Times  col- 
pointed  Thomas  Martin  director  umnist  Floyd  Edwards  to  re- 
of  export  sales.  He  has  been  mark:  “Now  there’s  a  memo  for 
Southern  District  manager  for  the  birds.” 


Chicago 

The  Graphic  Arts  Equipment 
Division  of  Regan  Industries, 
Inc.,  unveiled  its  new  Rotary 
Photoengraving  Equipment  to 
the  Midwest  here  last  week. 

The  Regan  process  produces 
original  engravings  of  fine  let¬ 
ter  press  quality  on  pre-curved 
surfaces.  It  consists  of  three 
pieces  of  machinery  —  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Coater-Whirler;  Rotary 
Vacuum  Printer  and  Vertical 
Spray  Etcher. 

The  Regan  system  is  designed 


FLOOR  PLAN  of  the  new  building  recently  occupied  by  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


Job  Time  Records 

“Ludlow  Time  Records”  is  a 
free  24-page  booklet  describing 
the  14  public  demonstrations 
held  by  the  Ludlow  Company  at 
the  recent  Graphic  Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Spectators  at 
the  exposition  were  invited  to 
estimate  the  time  required  to  set 
and  make  up  each  job  from  re¬ 
print  copy,  using  both  single 
types  and  Ludlow.  Each  job 
was  then  actually  set  in  public 
on  the  Ludlow  and  made  up  as 
a  public  demonstration.  All  of 
these  jobs  have  been  included 
in  the  booklet.  The  actual  tinae 
required  on  the  Ludlow  for  set¬ 
ting,  casting,  and  make-up  is 
given,  and  also  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  how  each  job  was 
produced  on  the  Ludlow. 
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The  Bast  Raowa  CHASES 
la  The  Sraphic  Arts  laBastry. 

The  Best  Tea  Caa  Bay! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Cbaice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Caasider  Tbase  Faatares 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steal  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


"NATIONWIDE  SERVICE" 

72  years  experience  dismantling,  moving  & 
erecting  new  and  used  Newspaper  Presses. 
Our  Customers  Include: 

Cbicogo  Tribeee  •  Cbieoem  See  Times  •  Chicago  Amerieae 
Chicago  Daily  Nows  •  Salt  Lak#  Tribeae  •  Wall  Stieet 
Joemal  •  R.  Hoe  B  Co.  •  Miehia  Priatiag  Press  Co.  •  Daily 
Racing  Form  •  Goss  Priatiag  Pross  Co.  •  Rapid  City  Daily 
Joaraol  •  Popoior  Mechaolcs  •  W.  P.  Hall  Priatiag  Co.  •  Son 
Froecitco  Shopping  Nnws 


Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc, 

1125-31  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
Monroe  6-4114 


Western  Division 
821  Howard  Strnnt 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ALL  LANDSLIDES  DON’T  GO  DOWNHILL 

All  adhesive  bandages 

are  not  BAND-AID 

TKAOEMAMK 

Adhesive  Bandages 

The  registered  trademark  BAND-AID  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  in  the  world . . .  recognized  in 
more  than  75  coimtries.  It  is  an  adjective  indicat¬ 
ing  Johnson  &  Johnson  as  the  source  of  a  product 
and  is  never  the  name  of  a  product. 

It  is  used  in  connection  with  a  whole  family  of 

L _ 


products  made  only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson . . .  and 
is  always  followed  by  a  product  name  as — BAND- 
AID  Adhesive  Bandages,  BAND-AID  Clear  Tape, 
BAND-AID  Sheer  Strips,  BAND-AID  Moleskin 
Adhesive,  etc. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  trademarks 
along  with  our  products,  and  we  hope  you  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  when  you  do,  won’t  you 
please  use  both  correctly? 

on 


floor.  Obviously  these  ihanfn 
entail  some  lost  time  on  mv 
chines  and  perforators.  So  far,' 
we  have  been  able  to  take  it  ia 
stride  by  scheduling  chang*» 
overs  during  slack  time  as  muck 
ing  from  four  to  seven  ma-  possible.  | 

chines.  During  baseball  season  ^  B  \ 

we  also  receive  major  league  OrB^jOII  r8p6rS  j 

box  scores  on  wire  tape.  Cuiiiikk  4a  flffcAf 

We  are  not  at  present  using  SWltCll  10  UnSOI  t 

any  news  wire  tape,  although  Eugene,  Ora, 

we  did  use  it  for  several  years.  At  least  12  daily  and  w<-ekljr 
This  is  an  editorial  choice.  Wire  newspapers  in  Oregon  will  havn 
tape  is  colored  to  distinguish  it  converted  to  offset  printing  by 
the  locally  perforated  Fall,  it  is  reported  by  the  Ora- 
t.  We  have  found  no  diffi-  gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Av 
in  running  wire  tape,  sociation.  ] 

1  usually  of  good  quality.  Two  dailies  have  purchased! 

offset  equipment.  The  Pen*' 


(A  report  to  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  hy  B.  G. 
Burke  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune). 


the  Union-Tribune,  and  feel  we  calling  to  see  what  machines 
have  derived  some  definite  bene-  might  be  ready  to  i^eive  tape, 
fits  from  this  process — benefits  Each  perforator  is  equipped 
that  might  be  realized  by  other  with  an  acoustical  hood  which 
metropolitan  newspapers.  For  keeps  the  noise  of  the  machines 
instance,  our  output  per  line-  to  an  acceptable  level.  These 
casting  machine  has  greatly  in-  hoods  were  made  locally  and  are 
creased.  Since  we  started  full  quite  inexpensive. 

operation  in  1953,  we  have  in-  The  copy-cutter’s  desk  is  in  cultie 
creased  our  pages  published  by  the  perforator  room,  and  all 

25%  (567  per  week  in  1953 —  news  and  classified  copy-tubes  Range  of  Composition 

708  in  1959).  This  without  any  come  to  this  point.  Copy  is  time- 

increase  in  our  news  battery,  stamped  and  logged  by  the  While  it  would  be  desirable 
We  have  also  increased  our  out-  copy-cutter.  Perforators  operate  mechanically  to  freeze  our  ma- 
put  per  man-hour  in  typesetting,  run-of-the-hook  as  much  as  chines  to  a  minimum  number  of 
The  25%  increase  in  volume  possible.  Operator  production  changes,  we  have  not  found  it 
of  pages  produced  was  accom-  requirement  is  375  lines  per  possible  to  do  so  because  of  the 
plished  with  an  increase  of  only  hour  or  equivalent.  Production  requirements  of  the  editorial  de- 
5%  in  typesetting  man-hours,  is  checked  by  “duping,”  and  partment. 

It  has  opened  up  a  new  labor  operators  are  kept  informed  of  We  regularly  set  the  follow- 
pool,  and  at  least  partially  eased  their  output  record.  ing  faces  and  measures: 

a  chronic  labor  shortage.  It  has  to  Spartan  Book 

enabled  us  to  increase  the  num-  '  ''*•'“**  utpui  5  picas,  6  pts. — 9  picas,  9 

ber  of  editions  as  well  as  to  add  As  we  publish  morning,  even-  P^- — picas,  9 
earlier  editions  without  too  ing  and  Sunday,  our  machines  P^®'  picas,  6  pts.  and  22 

great  a  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  are  running  two,  and  sometimes  picas,  3  pts. 

lO  three  shifts  daily.  Output  aver-  oo 


Service  Manager 

Appointment  of  John  F 
Buckelew  as  service  manager  o 
Intertype  Company  has  been  ai 
nounced  by  R.  B.  Daigle,  via 
president-domestic  sales.  Ml 
Buckelew  was  a  staff  membi 
of  the  production  and  engined 
ing  divisions  of  the  Wall  Stret 
Journal  for  the  past  three  yeai 
following  his  graduation  froi 
Harvard  Business  School. 


TRIPLE  THREAT  newt  team  It  at 
work  for  the  Rockford  (III.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Regitter-Republic, 
with  the  help  of  two-way  radio 
communication  In  five  ttaff  cart. 
From  the  left,  Police  Reporter 
Doug  Adamt  givet  the  faett  on 
a  ttory  to  Rewriteman  Harold  Ben¬ 
jamin  while  Photographer  Joteph 
Mouldert  tellt  city  detk  what  pic- 
turet  he  hat  taken. 


In  West  Texas 


Forrest  ff'eimhold.  Publisher 


Now  Represented  Nationally  By 


Harold  Benjamin  Joteph  Mouldert 
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Dotig  Adamt 


MISSiLE  PORTRAIT  AT  12,000  MPH.  An  ICBM  nose 
cone  re-enters  the  earth’s  atmosphere  at  fantastic  speeds.  Critical 
data  of  its  performance  under  fierce  temperatures  exceeding 
12,000  degrees  is  furnished  by  photography.  In  a  project  called 
Operation  QasUght,  Avco-Everett  Research  Laboratory  scientists 
regularly  capture  missile  portraits  under  these  difficult 
conditions.  Avco  produces  nose  cones  for  the  Titan,  Atlas  and 
Minuteman  missiles. 

AVCOCORPORATION.750THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW 


f 


AVCO  PHOTO-GUNS  IN  ACTION 


UNUSUAL  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  QUALIFIED  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS ...  WRITE  AVCO  TODAY. 


OFFICES  of  th»  Thomson  Organization  at  Cardiff,  Walat,  will  ba  openad 
in  tha  autumn. 


Thomson  Empire 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Many  people  viewed  Roy 
Thomson’s  entry  into  Fleet 
Street  last  year  with  fear  that 
his  methods  might  cut  across 
traditional  British  patterns. 

Those  same  critics  are  now 
looking  forward  not  only  to  the 
results  of  his  first  “Five  Year 
Plan,”  but  also  to  the  plans  he 
has  for  the  five  years  after  that. 

Ever  since  he  took  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Kemsley  Group,  Mr. 
Thomson  has  impressed  British 
journalists  with  the  freedom  he 


has  given  to  editorial  staffs.  His 
editors  have  a  scope  and  an  in¬ 
dependence  which  are  the  envy 
of  many  others.  They  say  his 
papers  are  never  used  as  a  plat¬ 
form  for  his  personal  loves  and 
hates. 

For  ‘Serious’  Journalism 

At  the  moment  Fleet  Street 
is  interested  in  the  way  Roy 
Thomson  is  making  the  running 
in  the  “serious”  side  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Following  the  way  in  which 
he  has  developed  his  Edinburgh 


morning  Scotsman  into  a  paper 
of  growing  international  repu¬ 
tation  and  infiuence,  he  is  find¬ 
ing  that  several  other  British 
“quality”  newspapers  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Sunday  Times. 

He  has  recently  increased  its 
already  large  editorial  budget, 
and  a  number  of  celebrated 
writers  have  been  sent  abroad 
on  Sunday  Times  assignments. 
Field  Marshal  Lord  Montgom¬ 
ery  was  sent  to  Peking  to  meet 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  contribute  a 
series  on  Red  China.  The  arti¬ 
cles  by  Rebecca  West  on  South 
Africa  won  worldwide  admira¬ 
tion. 

What  of  the  man  himself? 

He  is  essentially  a  man  who 
works  behind  the  scenes.  He  is 
a  public  figure,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  which  he  owns  never 
push  him  into  eminence.  He  is 
followed  by  no  entourage,  no 
band  of  secretaries.  An  early 
riser,  he  is  unperturbed  if  he 
reaches  his  block  of  offices  be¬ 
fore  the  uniformed  commission¬ 
aires. 

Since  he  came  to  Britain  in 
1953  he  has  had  to  make  his 
own  way  with  people  from  every 
branch  of  the  community,  from 
peers  of  the  realm  who  were 
worried  by  his  business-like  ap¬ 
proach  to  ancient  Scottish  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  trade  union  lead¬ 
ers  who  were  apprehensive 
about  the  effect  his  plans  might 
have  on  working  conditions. 

A  widower,  whose  Cambridge- 
educated  son  looks  after  the 
Canadian  end  of  his  interests, 
Roy  Thomson  makes  his  work  a 
whole-time  occupation.  He  once 
took  a  vacation  in  Florida  and 
bought  a  newspaper  there,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Independent, 
“just  to  have  something  to  do.” 

TranM>ceanic  Commuter 

When  he  is  in  London  he  is 
in  regular  telephone  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  Canadian  col¬ 
leagues.  He  believes  in  the  per¬ 


sonal  touch,  flies  regularly  be-  I 
tween  Canada  and  Britain  and  | 
takes  a  plane  with  as  much  fuss 
as  the  average  man  takes  a  bus. 

He  likes  to  call  his  immediate 
staff  by  their  first  names.  When 
being  driven  from  his  office  he 
likes  to  sit  in  front  with  the 
chauffeur,  and  makes  no  Iwnes 
about  it.  If  this  means  that  a 
friend  may  be  riding  in  solitary 
splendour  in  the  back,  then  Mr. 
Thomson  will  make  up  for  this 
by  spending  half  the  trip  turned 
round  in  his  seat,  making  con¬ 
versation  that  always  includes 
the  driver. 

He  does  not  impose  his  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  on  his  newspapers.  He  t 
once  stood  —  unsuccessfully  —  | 
as  a  Progn*essive  Conservative  i 
in  a  Toronto  federal  election.  | 
But  he  encourages  his  editors  I 
to  plough  their  own  political  | 
furrows  and  has  dropped  more 
than  a  hint  that  it  might  bo 
wise  for  some  of  his  English 
Conservative  papers  circulating 
in  essentially  left  wing  areas 
to  lean  more  toward  the  party 
favored  locally. 

Shrewd  and  smiling,  Thomson 
is  well  aware  of  the  enormous 
power  that  lies  in  his  hands. 
They  way  in  which  he  uses  it 
could  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  next  five 
years. 

Clearly  expansion,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  successful  run¬ 
ning  of  an  enormous  machine 
are  for  him  enormous  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  themselves.  He  obviously 
thoroughly  enjoys  being  a  mag¬ 
nate,  though  he  shows  none  of 
the  odious  traits  which  often 
accompany  vast  wealth.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  not  be  hu¬ 
man  if  he  did  not  look  back 
with  some  pride  on  the  path 
he  has  travelled  since  he  was 
born  in  1894,  the  son  of  a  To¬ 
ronto  barber. 

His  E^rly  Career 

His  father  had  emigrated  to 
Canada  from  the  town  of  West- 


Floor  walking  getfing  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  heir  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

Now  you  can  get  the  facts 
about  property  insurance  from 
one  dependable  central  source 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute  has  just 
ix^en  established,  as  a  public  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  help  create  a  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  types  of  property  and  casualty  insurance 
— lire,  automobile  and  other  casualty  lines, 
fidelity  and  surety,  and  inland  marine  insurance. 

It  is  intended  to  ser\'e  the  same  purpose  in  the 
field  of  property  insurance  as  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  does  in  its  field. 

Property  insurance  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  economy.  It  is  vital  to  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  to  the  establishment  of  credit.  Nearly 
every  individual  American  is  directly  affected 
by  it. 

The  resources  of  the  Insurance  Information 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE 

HSADQUARTERSt  60  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.  DIgby  4-4760 


Institute  are  available  to  researchers,  editors, 
writers,  educators,  students,  librarians,  civic 
groups,  and  the  general  public. 

VVe  invite  you  to  vJsit  any  of  our  offices  listed 
below.  We  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  interviews 
with  authorities  in  any  line  of  property  insurance. 
Written  or  telephone  inquiries  are  welcome. 


The  Insurance  Information  Institute  is  supported  by  more 
than  300  capital  stock  insurance  companies  and  eight 
stock  company  associations:  The  Association  oj  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies,  Inland  Marine  Insurance  Bureau,  Inland 
Marine  Underivriters  Association.  Inter-Regional  Insurance  Con¬ 
ference,  National  Automobile  Underwriters  .-Issociation,  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Natioruil  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters,  and  Surety  Association  oJ  America. 


MIDWESTs  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois.  WAbash  2-5584.  SOUTHEAST:  319  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta 
3,  Georgia.  JAckson  5-8323  or  201  West  Park  Avenue,  Tallahassee,  Florida.  Phone  4-2812.  SOUTHWEST:  901  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma.  CF.ntral  5-0253.  PACIFIC:  315  Montgomery  .Street,  San  Francisco  4,  California.  F.Xbrook  2-3185. 


Thomson  Empire 

{Contimied  from  page  62) 


erkirk  in  the  Scottish  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  had  married  an 
Englishwoman  from  the  Geor¬ 
gian  city  of  Bath.  When  he  was 
14,  young  Roy  went  out  to  work 
as  a  clerk,  first  for  a  coal  mer¬ 
chant  and  then  with  a  cordage 
company.  A  short  spell  in  a 
mortgage  company  enabled  him 
to  build  up  enough  capital  to 
invest  in  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  later  became 
the  Toronto  manager.  The  first 
World  War  interrupted  this, 
and  Thomson,  handicapped  by 
the  poor  sight  which  still  forces 
him  to  wear  pebble-lensed 
glasses,  was  barred  from  over¬ 
seas  service  and  served  in  the 
home  defense  militia.  During 
the  war,  at  the  age  of  23,  he 
married  Edna  Irvine,  a  typist 
who  had  been  with  his  old  firm. 

After  the  war  came  a  venture 
into  agriculture  with  a  640  acre 
wheat  farm  in  Saskatchewan 
but  presently  he  sold  this  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Toronto  to  establish  a 
company  supplying  spare  motor 
car  parts  to  garages.  It  was 
typical  of  Roy  Thomson’s  keen 
eye  for  thorough  expansion  that 
besides  supplying  the  parts  in 
Toronto,  he  went  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  in  Ottawa,  and  then 
established  a  factory  to  manu¬ 
facture  them  himself. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  now  in  his 
thirties,  a  married  man  with  a 
family,  and  he  quickly  spotted 
another  chance  when  the  radio 
boom  began.  He  became  the 
agent  for  a  radio  company,  sell¬ 
ing  their  wireless  sets  in  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  Northern  Ontario. 
Sales  were  sluggish  for  recep¬ 
tion  was  poor,  but  Roy  soon 
found  a  profitable  way  out. 


He  put  down  a  small  deposit 
on  a  second-hand  transmitter 
and  set  up  a  radio  station  at 
North  Bay.  The  studio  was  the 
dressing  room  of  the  local 
theatre  and  the  transmitting 
tower  was  the  windmill  turret 
on  the  theatre  roof.  His  resource 
paid  off.  He  sold  the  radio  sets 
to  the  local  inhabitants  who  now 
had  something  to  listen  to,  and 
he  sold  advertising  space  on  his 
programmes  to  local  business¬ 
men  who  could  be  sure  they  had 
an  audience. 

In  time  Thomson’s  interest  in 
broadcasting  developed  into  a 
network  of  radio  stations.  But 
before  this  happened  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  journal¬ 
ism. 

His  entry  into  journalism  fol¬ 
lowed  a  bad  debt,  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  local  paper  at  Tim¬ 
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THE  NEW  THOMSON  HOUSE,  as  seen  in  an  artist's  impression,  is  to 
rise  on  the  site  at  200,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London. 


mins,  in  Ontario.  Its  equipment 
consisted  of  an  antique  line¬ 
casting  machine  and  an  old 
eight-page  flat  bed  press. 

Despite  the  mining  finds  in 
Ontario  which  had  turned  many 
small  communities  into  thriving 
boom  towns,  they  were  bad 
days  for  newspapers.  Many  of 
the  Canadian  journalists  who 
worked  for  Mr.  Thomson  in 
those  days  recall  that  he  always 
paid  them  on  Saturday  to  give 
himself  a  couple  of  extra  days 
to  cover  the  checks. 

Gradually  he  built  up  his 
strength  until  in  ten  years  he 
had  formed  the  basis  of  his 
group  of  North  American  pa¬ 
pers.  Now  he  owns  more  than 
30. 

In  1953  with  further  Cana¬ 
dian  aggrandisement  unlikely, 
Mr.  Thomson  sought  new  worlds 
to  conquer  and  went  to  Britain. 
There  he  took  over  the  Scots¬ 
man  group  based  on  Edinburgh 
and  later  put  up  the  controlling 
investment  for  Scottish  commer¬ 
cial  television. 

Three  years  of  the  vast  Scot¬ 
tish  TV  profits  helped  him  to 
look  to  London,  and  shortly 
after  coming  prospecting  to 
Fleet  Street,  he  took  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Kemsley  Group. 

In  the  past  year  he  has  done 
much  to  improve  even  that  well- 
established  line.  But  even  at  66, 
with  remarkable  success  behind 
him,  and  now  a  most  influential 
figure  in  commonwealth  affairs, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  Roy  Thom¬ 
son  standing  still.  As  amiable 
and  as  vigorous  as  ever,  it  will 
be  fascinating  to  see  where  he 
turns  next. 


The  Thomson  Group  in  Brit¬ 
ain  now  includes : 

ENGLAND 

The  Sunday  Times,  London  & 
Manchester 

Empire.  News,  Manchester  & 
Cardiff 

Sunday  Graphic,  London 
The  Journal,  Newcastle 
Evening  Chronicle,  Newcastle 
Sunday  Sun,  Newcastle 
Sheffield  Telegraph 
The  Star,  Sheffield 
Evening  Chronicle,  Manches¬ 
ter 

Evening  Telegraph,  Black- 
bum 

Evening  Gazette,  Middles¬ 
brough 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  & 
Shipping  Telegraph,  Liverpool 
Sporting  Chronicle,  Manches¬ 
ter 

Sporting  Chronicle  Handicap 
Book,  Manchester 

Sporting  Chronicle  Racing- 
xip-to-Date,  Manchester 
Stockport  County  Express 
Macclesfield  County  Express 
Manchester  County  Express 
Altrincham  County  Express 
Stretford  &  Urmston  County 
Express 

Wythenshawe  County  Express 
Wilmslow  County  Express 
Knutsford  County  Express 
WALES 

Western  Mail,  Cardiff 
South  Wales  Echo,  Cardiff 
Merthyr  Express 
Pontypridd  Observer 
Rhondda  Leader 
SCOTLAND 
The  Scotsman 
The  Evening  Dispatch 
The  Press  &  Journal,  Aber¬ 
deen 


Evening  Express,  Aberdeen 
The  Weekly  Scotsman  i 

Scottish  T.V.  Guide 
Inverness  Highland  News 
Inverness  Northern  Chronicle 
Caithness  Courier 
Forres  News  ] 

Dingwall  North  Star 
John  o'Groats  Journal 
In  the  U.  S.  the  Thomron  list 
includes: 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent 

Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader  Call 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index  i 

The  Canadian  group  includes:  j 

Kamloops  (B.  C.)  Sentinel  \ 

Kelowna  (B.  C.)  Courier 
Nanaimo  (B.  C.)  Free  Press 
Penticton  (B.  C.)  Herald  I 

Barrie  (Ont.)  Examiner  j 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Neu’s 
Cornwall  (Ont.)  Standard-  r 
Freeholder 

Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter 
Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury 
Kirkland  Lake  (Ont.)  North¬ 
ern  News  ‘ 

Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet  &  Times  ; 
Oshawa-Whitby  (Ont.)  Times 
Pembroke  (Ont.)  Observer 
Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  News- 
Chronicle  \ 

Sarnia  (Ont.)  Observer 
Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star 
Timmins  (Ont.)  Press 
Welland-  Port  Coloborru 
(Ont.)  Tribune  Sentinel-Revietc 
Woodstock  -  Ingersoll  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Review 
Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.) 
Guardian,  Patriot 

Quebec  (Que.)  Chronicle- 
Telegraph 

Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times- 
Herald 

Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Herald 
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I’M  A  FARMER— A  RESPECTED  CITIZEN,  NOT  A  TAX  DODGER.  MY  LAND, 
HOME,  MACHINERY,  AND  BUSINESS  ARE  AN  OPEN  BOOK.  THAT  GOES  FOR  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVES  THROUGH  WHICH  I  BUY  SUPPLIES 
AND  MARKET  CROPS.  THIS  IS  THE  BUSINESS  FOR  WHICH  MY  NEIGHBORS  AND 
I  HAVE  BEEN  UNFAIRLY  CRITICIZED  BY  SOME  BUSINESSMEN  .  .  .  SOME  WRITERS  .  .  . 
SOME  SPEAKERS  .  .  .  AND  SOME  MEN  IN  PUBLIC  OFFICE. 

LET’S  LOOK  AT  THE  FACTTS 


When  you  hear  someone  say  cooperatives  don’t  pay  taxes, 
just  remember  that  the  charge  is  directed  straight  at  me.  I 
am  the  key  figure  in  my  cooperatives.  I  am  member  and 
patron  .  .  .  owner  and  customer. 

My  cooperatives — the  ones  that  market  for  me  and  the 
ones  that  provide  me  with  supplies — are  off-the-farm  exten¬ 
sions  of  my  business.  They  are  departments  of  my  business. 
I  own  them  just  as  any  big  industrial  concern  owns  its  sales 
department  and  its  purchasing  department. 

Marketing  cooperatives  are  the  only  thing  we  farmers 
have  to  give  us  a  voice  in  markets  that  are  dominated  by 
non-farm  interests. 

Our  supply  cooperatives  are  our  purchasing  departments. 
They  give  us  some  leverage  against  those  who  would  jack 
up  prices  on  things  we  farmers  must  buy  to  run  our  farms — 
fertilizer,  feed,  gasoline,  etc.  My  co-ops  help  me  cut  ex- 

TOWABD  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertis^nents  aimed  at  better 
public  understanding  of  farmers’  problems.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  an  organization  that  represents  approximately 
500,000  working  farmers. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on  cooperative  taxes, 
write  to 

CONSUMERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
P.O.  Box  7305,  Kansas  City  16,  Missouri 


penses.  They  are  a  form  of  self-help — self-help  without 
government  interN’ention. 

When  people  say  cooperatives  don’t  pay  taxes,  they  are 
talking  about  me — about  my  business — my  farming  business. 

My  cooperatives  pay  all  local  and  state  taxes — at  full 
rates — on  real  and  personal  property.  My  cooperatives  also 
pay  income  taxes  at  the  regular  corporate  rate  on  all  income 
kept  permanently  in  the  business. 

The  tax  issue  has  been  raised  by  competitors  who  would 
like  to  prevent  farmers  from  buying  and  selling  through 
their  own  cooperatives.  These  competitors  have  magnified 
the  tax  situation  all  out  of  proportion.  Their  underlying 
motive  is  not  to  find  taxes  for  the  federal  treasury;  it  is 
simply  to  keep  farmers  from  working  with  their  neighbors 
to  save  a  little  money.  We  farmers  know  that.  We  think  our 
city  friends  ought  to  know  it,  too. 


YES,  CO-OPS  DO  PAY  TAXES 

In  1959  tax  payments  by  Consumers  Cooperative 
Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  amounted  to 
$2J9^J971.00  and  the  1700  retail  associations  that 
make  up  membership  of  CCA  pcdd  an  estimated 
$8,770,000.00  including  $2,769,000.00  in  federal 
income  taxes. 


Program  to  Raise  Status  of  Library 


In  order  to  give  the  news¬ 
paper  library  a  higher  status 
and  to  put  publishers  on  notice 
that  certain  standards  must  be 
met  in  their  libraries  before 
their  newspapers  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  first-class,  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  continuing  project  on 
the  basis  of  a  special  committee’s 
report.  (E&P,  June  11,  page  73). 

Following  is  the  prospectus 
drafted  by  Jack  Bumess  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Cle¬ 
ment  Vitek  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  and  Milton  Prensky 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star: 

Point  1— .4dmini»>tration 

Every  newspaper,  which  is  a 
good  newspaper,  should  have  a 
good  library,  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration  should  have  support 
through  the  understanding  of 
management  of  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  for  accurate  information 
gotten  quickly  which  can  be 
obtained  nowhere  else.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that 
since  a  newspaper  library  is 
primarily  a  part  of  the  news 
and  editorial  sections  of  any 
newspaper  (though  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  administrator 
of  the  library  to  work  closely 
with  all  department  heads)  that 
the  librarian  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  a  single  individual 
who  holds  the  highest  title  in 
the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

Point  2 — Reference  Material 

Newspaper  libraries  being  the 
special  libraries  they  are,  re¬ 
quire  general  reference  mate¬ 
rials  adaptable  for  special  uses. 
However,  these  materials  are  in 
many  instances  of  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  nature  that  pertain  to 
many  other  special  libraries.  If 
the  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  publish  a  stand¬ 
ard  list  of  books  for  general 
reference,  it  may  serve  for  news¬ 
paper  use  as  well.  In  any  case, 
most  public  libraries  publish, 
for  sale,  a  general  reference 
list.  One  such  publication  is 
available  from  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  at  a  nominal  fee.  The 
primary  file  of  any  newspaper 
library  is  the  clipping  collection. 
However,  the  extent  of  clipping 
files,  as  well  as  the  files  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  etc.,  hinges  on 
the  particular  needs  of  the 
newspaper. 

Point  3— Personnel 

This  committee  recognizes  that 
personnel  standards  are  irrevo¬ 


cably  intertwined  with  salaries 
and  titles.  Therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  properly  label  per¬ 
sonnel  and  to  stay  away  from 
lumping  library  clerical  assist¬ 
ants  with  all  other  clerks  in  an 
organization.  These  people  are 

(a)  called  on  for  reference  ma¬ 
terial  from  their  own  libraries; 

(b)  called  for  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  from  other  sources;  and 

(c)  called  on  to  do  research  on 
their  own  responsibilities ;  there¬ 
fore  there  should  be  set  up  cate¬ 
gories  of  positions  and  standards 
of  personnel  such  as  these  ten¬ 
tative  classifications: 

(1)  Classifier  researcher. — 
This  would  be  the  person  who 
files,  sets  up  new  files  and  an¬ 
swers  questions  on  the  floor. 

(2)  Classifier  researcher 
trainee. — This  would  be  lowest 
level  of  staff. 

(3)  Indexers. — Those  who 
actually  read  and  catalogue 
newspapers  with  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  bulk  of  proper  clas¬ 
sification. 

(4)  Assistant  Librarian. — 
One  who  can  do  any  of  the 
above,  but  take  over  adminis¬ 
trative  details  from  Chief  Li¬ 
brarian. 

(5)  Chief  Librarian. — This  is 
a  well-versed  individual  who  is 
capable  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  his  department,  but  whose 
main  responsibility  lies  in  over¬ 
all  administration — hiring  and 
firing,  planning  and  liaison. 

These  classification  would,  it 
is  felt,  change  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  committee  to  be 
a  feeling  of  snobbery  on  the  part 
of  reporters  toward  library  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  cause  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  change  for  the  better  within 
library  staffs. 


Minimum  Pay 

Training  and  time  spent  in 
preparation  of  professional  li¬ 
brarians  is  not  recognized  in 
most  newspaper  libraries  by 
management.  Since  libraries 
need  better,  more  intelligent  per¬ 
sonnel  on  their  staffs,  higher 
salaries  must  be  paid.  There¬ 
fore  salary  standards  must  be 
set  up.  A  good  beginning  to¬ 
ward  this  can  be  made  by  using 
as  a  base  the  salaries  set  up  by 
the  Federal  Government  for 
librarians,  and  the  more  realis¬ 
tic  newspaper  Guild  scales.  Re¬ 
cent  Gijild  publications  printed 
the  sc^s  of  large  newspapers. 

Personnel  must  be  paid  for 
experience  and  no  chief  librar¬ 
ian  paid  less  than  the  highest 
minimum  for  working  reporters 
set  up  by  the  Guilds  on  the  re¬ 
spective  newspapers.  In  no  case 
should  the  salary  be  less  than 


twice  as  much  as  the  beginning 
rate  for  the  lowest  library  clas¬ 
sification,  which  should  be  no 
less  than  $75.  per  week  on  large 
daily  newspapers. 

Therefore,  because  it  is  of 
concern  both  to  the  profession 
and  the  publishers  and  would 
directly  justify  salaries,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  should  have  standards  for 
qualifications.  Since  this  covers 
a  wide  field,  concerning  both 
training  and  education,  and 
needs  to  be  studied  within  exist¬ 
ing  libraries,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  separate  committee  study  this. 
The  committee  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  newspaper  group 
request  of  each  member  a  listing 
of  job  title  and  pay  scale  as  a 
basis  of  discussion,  compared 
with  Federal  scales  and  Guild 
scales. 

Point  4— -Organization  and 

control  of  materials 

Newspaper  libraries  because 
of  daily  deadlines  should  have 
the  entire  organization  and  con¬ 
trol  of  materials  designed  to  be 
used  with  speed.  The  more  direct 
classification  of  materials  the 
better  service  can  be  given. 

This  committee  recommends 
strongly  the  copious  use  of  direct 
cross-references.  An  actual  prac¬ 
tical  manual  of  library  operation 
ynust  be  set  up.  More  is  needed 
than  Desmond’s  and  Friedman’s 
books  on  the  subject.  A  manual 
will  sei^'e  both  as  a  guide  and  a 
check  on  these  standards.  This 
committee  recommends  that  an 
actual  start  be  made  on  some 
such  manual — not  by  only  a 
committee  of  already  busy  news¬ 
paper  librarians,  but  the  hiring 
of  a  professional  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  that  this  work  comes 
to  actual  fruition.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  funds  should  be  studied 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
some  foundation  may  be  willing 
to  assist  in  such  a  project.  It  is 
felt  that  the  sooner  some  such 
printed  guide  of  actual  materials 
and  their  use  is  available,  the 
sooner  any  standards  will  be 
met.  This  committee  recommends 
that  this  be  started  immediately. 

The  Committee  on  Standards 
recommends  that  the  officers  of 
the  Newspaper  Group,  or  an 
appointed  committee,  investigate 
particularly  the  possibilities  of 
acquiring  funds  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Library  Resources.  The 
best  approach  to  the  Council 
would  be  to  state  that  all  ma¬ 
terial  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Newspaper  Group  in  the 
matter  of  a  Manual  for  News¬ 
paper  Library  Operation  would 
be  turned  over  to  a  person  who 
would  be  paid  for  the  project. 


Also,  it  is  important  that  a 
budget  figure  be  presented  to  the 
Council,  giving  them  an  idea  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  the 
Manual. 

Point  o^Pliysical  Facilities 

Libraries  should  be  located  as 
close  to  news  and  editorial  oper¬ 
ations  as  possible,  both  for 
maximum  use  by  newspaper 
staffs  and  for  ease  of  operation 
for  the  library  staff.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  to  properly  arrange 
materials,  the  library  .should 
provide  ample  facilities  of  space 
and  comfort  for  employees  of 
the  library.  'This  should  be  at 
least  the  minimum  set  forth  by 
S.L.A.  with  human  engineering 
progress  in  mind. 

All  of  you  know  microfilming 
of  newspapers  has  broadened 
into  the  microfilming  of  clip¬ 
pings  and  the  use  of  the  newest 
innovations  in  copying  machinea 

It  is  highly  recommended  that 
all  equipment  of  the  library, 
such  as  filing  cabinets  and 
magazine  racks  be  of  the  best 
quality  as  the  most  practical, 
economical  and  useful. 

It  is  notorious  how  short¬ 
sighted  space  planning  has  been 
in  the  past.  The  committee 
recommends  that  in  any  change 
for  library  space,  thought  should 
be  given  to  long-range  conside^ 
ations  for  future  expansion. 

Point  fv— Hours  of  Operatioo 

The  operating  hours  of  any 
library  are  controlled  by  set 
publishing  factors.  These  would 
concern  how  many  editions  are 
published  and  how  often, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  morning 
operation  only,  an  evening  oper 
ation  only,  both  morning  and 
evening,  and  if  it  also  publishes 
a  Sunday  paper.  This  could 
further  be  complicated  if  the 
library  also  serves  radio  and/or 
television  stations. 

Point  7 — Service 

Any  newspaper  library  wu 
set  up  primarily  to  assist  the 
news  and  editorial  staffs.  If  it  is 
to  serve  other  departments  with¬ 
in  the  paper  and  also  serve  the 
public,  ample  personnel  must 
be  provided.  The  practice  today 
is  to  limit  personnel  and  thru* 
more  duties  on  them.  The  moss 
practical  standard  would  be  fof 
management  to  provide  enough 
staff  flexibility  so  that  reseani 
projects  for  newspaper  pers^ 
nel  would  not  interfere  with 
routine  production  required  in 
the  library.  If  this  would  meal 
overtime  or  hiring  of  personnd 
temporarily,  it  should  be  dona 
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“I  would  like  more  information  on  how 
people  are  reading  newspapers  today” 

says  Ed  Stern,  Vice  President  &  Media  Director,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago 


Edward  Stern  is  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Media  Director  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  background  has 
been  entirely  in  media  work 
and  he  has  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  for  over  20 
years.  Many  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding's  clients  are  heovy 
users  of  newspaper  space — the 
agency  is  listed  among  the 
top  ten  in  newspaper  billings. 


"Currently,  most  newspaper  research  focuses  on  cover¬ 
age,  duplication  figures,  linage  comparisons,  etc." 


Just  what  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  Stern? 

"Hopefully,  I  would  suggest  that  the  newspaper  industry 
bring  back  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 
These  studies  gave  us  valuable  information  that  guided 
our  use  of  newspapers.  Unfortunately,  the  old  studies 
are  considerably  out  of  date." 


Do  you  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

"Very  closely.  It  is  helpful  in  keeping  informed  on  the 
newspaper  industry— bath  from  the  advertising  and  from 
the  editorial  side." 


Which  sections  do  you  read  most  thoroughly? 

"While  I  read  the  advertising  news,  the  leod  news  stories, 
and  the  editorial  features  closely,  I  usually  read  the  entire 
issue.  The  good  newspaper  ads  are  always  read." 


Does  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  help  you  buy  newspaper  space 
more  effectively? 

"We  find  many  helpful  suggestions  that  cover  new  strat¬ 
egy  and  new  techniques  to  spark  a  more  creative  way 
of  buying  newspaper  space." 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

“The  TOTAL  SELLING  Medium  for  Newspapers" 
Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


SYNDICATES 


Syndicate 
^  entences 


Ancient  Times  Get 
New  Goes  in  Panel 


— Dr.  T.  R.  Van  Dellen.  health 
editor  for  the  Chicago  Tribnne. 
New  York  News  Syndicate 
(“How  to  Keep  Well”),  was  ia> 
stalled  as  president  of  the  Chi* 
cago  Medical  Society. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  new  two-column  daily  pan-  ters  for  each  period, 
el,  “People  Were  Funny  .  .  Some  samples:  Gag  line  under 

a  modem  gag  caption  applied  to  a  drawing  of  two  Colonials 

an  ancient  background  with  bound  hand  and  foot  in  wooden 

authentic  costumes  and  charac-  stocks  on  the  village  common: 
ters,  is  offered  by  the  McClure  “Yes — I  suppose  you  could  call 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  it  togetherness!”  Gag  line  under 

Cliff  Rogerson,  whose  “News-  a  drawing  of  a  little  guy  yelling 
daze”  five-column  comic  strip  at  a  big  fellow  enclosed  in  a 
for  Newsday  (Long  Island)  coat  of  arms:  “I  dare  ya’  to 
has  won  him  fame  for  14  years,  step  outside  and  say  that!”  Gag 

is  developer  of  the  new  panel  line  under  a  drawing  of  a  cave- 

for  national  syndication.  He  will 
continue  his  topical  Long  Island 
drawings  for  his  newspaper. 

All  periods  from  prehistoric 
to  Colonial  days  will  be  depicted 
in  the  panel,  with  a  different 
period  for  each  week  day,  i.e. 

Monday,  caveman  gag;  Tuesday, 
ancient  Rome;  Wednesday,  Co¬ 
lonial;  Thursday,  Middle  Ages; 

Friday,  ancient  Egypt; 


SyndieaU 


— King  Features 
columnist  George  Sokolsky  wu 
appointed  honorary  editor>ii. 
chief  of  the  Illinois  State  Jotir- 
nal  and  the  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  Springfield.  The  parchmeat 
certifying  the  appointment, 
signed  by  publisher  Jack  Heinti, 
was  presented  when  Mr.  Sokal. 
sky  addressed  Illinois  publishen 
in  Springfield  on  “Citizenskif 
Responsibilities  in  this  Nationil 
EUection  Year.”  The  documHt 
says  the  columnist  is  “expecM 
to  assume  the  full  responsibilitj 
of  his  duties  as  such  on  the  Slit 
of  February  next.” 


Cliff  Rogerson 

works  in  his  studio  at  his  home 
at  Levittown,  N.  Y.  A  direct 
telephone  line  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  with  his  newspaper. 

Cliff  Rogerson,  a  cartoonist 
for  30  years,  is  prolific  and  he 
works  rapidly. 

In  addition  to  six  “People 
Were  Funny  .  . .”  panels  a  week, 
he  draws  six  television  panels 
a  week.  Newsday  publishes  the 
panel  as  “TellyLaughs”  and  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate  dis¬ 
tributes  it  as  “TeeVee  Laffs.” 

He  also  draws  the  weekly 
“Newsdaze”  comic  strip  for  the 
Saturday  Newsday,  and  does 
some  outside  art  work  besides. 

Cliff  collects  guns,  is  a  pistol 
marksman  and  an  amateur 
photographer.  He  has  traveled 
widely  over  the  world  to  enter¬ 
tain  U.  S.  servicemen  for  the 
United  Service  Organization. 

A  four-color  page  he  drew  for 
Newsday,  “On  Long  Island  With 
the  Jerry  Coes,”  was  extremely 
popular  but  had  to  be  dropped 
after  a  year  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  color  plates.  Mr. 

Rogerson  formerly  drew  “Fran¬ 
cis  the  Talking  Mule”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

*  *  write  to  the  New  York  Stit 

ST.4MP  COLUMN  Exchange  for  free  booklets 

“Stamping  Grounds”  is  the  aid  them  in  investigating  se^ 
title  of  a  new  stamp  feature,  ties.  An  overwhelming 
which  Joseph  Zollman  (36  East  requested  30,000  booklets. 
Hudson  Street,  Long  Beach,  ters  were  from  physicians,  lis- 
N.  Y.)  will  syndicate.  The  fea-  yers^  engineers,  teachers,  bi! 
ture  is  offered  on  a  weekly  basis,  of  whom  were  college  profe 

Mr.  2k)llman  formerly  wrote  sors;  heads  of  corporations,  e 
a  column  for  the  American  ecutives  of  financial  institutimt 
Philatelist.  He  has  collected 

stamps  for  30  years  and  he  has  — Cartoonists  will  appear  # 

addressed  a  number  of  stamp  ferent  days  during  the  Sumie 
clubs.  Mr.  Zollman  has  served  at  Freedomland,  New  Tai 
as  publicity  director  for  the  City’s  vast  new  amuseaK 
United  Nations  Postal  Adminis-  paric,  and  children  who 
tration  in  the  past.  in  the  character  of  that  dir 

*  *  *  cartoon  strip  are  admitted  ^ 

— Boat  and  Motor  Writers  Bill  Holman  (“Smokey  Stov^ 

Syndicate  (Solebury,  Bucks  and  Jerry  Robinson  (“Bat  Ml 
County,  Pa.)  reports  its  weekly  terson”)  were  there  June  21) 
boating  column  by  Hank  Wieand  begin  the  series  with  a  doii|| 
Bowman,  “Water  Line,”  has  header.  The  next  day,  Joe:k 
added  its  first  foreign  subscrib-  sial,  whose  stylus  immortali 
ers:  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette  the  “Katzen  Jammer  Kids,” 
and  Bermuda’s  Royal  Gazette,  forth.  ^ 
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PEOPLE  WERE  FUNNV. 


— David  Kory,  5,  of  Holly¬ 
wood  will  play  “Dondi”  in  tk 
movie  taken  from  the  comic  strip 
by  Gus  Edson  and  Irwin  Hasa 
(Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate)  and  his  pil 
will  be  Damon  Lanza,  7,  m 
of  the  late  Mario  Lanza.  Patti 
Page  will  have  the  feminine  stir 
role,  according  to  producer-di¬ 
rector  Albert  Zugsmith.  “Doadi’ 
goes  before  the  cameras  fa 
Allied  Artists  July  14. 


_  _  Satur-  >  Yk 

day,  a  flexible  day  with  any  in-  ifevV  l/v 

between  periods  covered. 

Nothing  Offensive 

It  IS  anticipated  that  all  age  -  ' 

groups  will  enjoy  the  feature.  »  . 

^  r.  a,  •  I  TMlWtt  HE'S  CALLEOA  rXS'f.XJCiliZV.' 

Mr.  Rogerson  said  no  offensive 

material  ever  will  be  used.  There  man  showing  a  stone  tablet  ti 
will  be  no  gags  about  religion  his  wife:  “These  greeting  card 
or  racial  problems.  Politics  will  keep  getting  sillier  every  year! 
be  shown  only  in  a  non-partisan 

and  objective  manner.  Background  from  History 

The  panel  eventually  will  “I  use  an  old  background  fror 
feature  definite  characters  history  and  apply  to  it  a  mod 
(names)  as  it  matures,  using  ern  term,”  explained  Mr.  Roger 


Live  up  Laughs 


The  wackiest  family  are  spontaneous 
sidesplitters.  chock  full  of  animated  antics. 
>— delirioug  doings,  and  zany  zip!  Stan  & 
^  Vi/  Fran,  Wendy,  Butch.  Sis.  and  Geddown. 
the  playful  pooch,  spark  hilarious  spasms  in  the  fun  house  they 
call  home.  Readers  who  like  to  live  up  their  laughs  (and  there 
are  millions  of  them)  like 


The  Flibbertys 


by  Ray  Helle  . . .  whose  dizzy  domicile  may  be  daffy  but  never 
dull  ...  is  good  for  a  generous  giggle  and  guffaw  anytime! 
With  the  welcome  mat  always  out  for  fresh  fun,  this  frantic 
family  wins  friends  and  readers  all  across  the  age  range,  in 
every  tax  bracket,  in  and  out  of  the  Social  Register.  Try  this 
tonic  for  circulation  .  .  .  for  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune -\ew  York  Yews 

Mn€.  •  Tribune  Tou?er,  Vhieu9e 


AFTER  MIKA, MY  BLACK, 
BCAUTIFIN.  WOLVES 


SYNDKjVTES 

‘Read  and  Vote’ 
Plan  Promoted 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  begfin  a  “Read  and 
Vote’’  promotion  program  among 
its  daily  newspaper  clients  to 


stimulate  reader  interest  in 
political  news  in  this  election 
year. 

NEA  will  provide  some  aids 
and  suggestions  to  newspapers 
in  carrying  out  programs  keyed 
to  local  situations.  The  “Read 
and  Vote”  theme  is  designed  to 
tie  in  smoothly  with  other  get- 
out-the-vote  drives. 

NEA  points  out  that  Plato 


said  2,400  years  ago:  “The  pun¬ 
ishment  of  wise  men  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  government  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  unwise  men.” 

In  a  suggested  editorial,  it  ob¬ 
serves:  “Freedom  of  the  press 
gives  you  the  right  to  read  un¬ 
censored  political  news.  With 
every  right  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  Read  and  study  the  issues 
and  candidates,  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally.  Know  the  names,  repu¬ 
tations  and  voting  records  of 
those  seeking  election.  Profit 
from  your  freedom  of  the  press 
and  exercise  your  right  to  vote. 
An  informed  republic  is  democ¬ 
racy  in  action.” 

•  *  * 

TV  SCOUTED  AHEAD 

TV  Scout,  the  daily  television 
preview  service  distributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  offers  clients  some  divi¬ 
dends  during  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  form  of  10 
columns  previewing  Fall  TV 
progn^nms. 

The  conventions  will  pre-empt 
virtually  all  evening  network 
programs  during  the  weeks  of 
July  11  and  25.  So  each  week¬ 
day  TV  Scout  will  provide  a  box 
recommending  the  convention 
sessions  as  “tonight’s  best  bet” 
for  viewers.  The  rest  of  the 
column  will  “scout”  ahead,  tell¬ 
ing  leaders  what  they  can  ex¬ 


pect  to  see  in  the  way  of  west¬ 
erns,  mysteries  and  comedies 
on  their  screens  when  the  new 
TV  season  starts  in  September. 

*  *  * 

UPPMA.NN  ON  TV 

Walter  Lippmann,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  columnist,  a 
critic  of  television  in  the  past, 
appeared  on  that  medium  for 
the  first  time  July  7  in  a  special 
CBS  program,  “Lippmann  on 
Leadership.” 

Mr.  Lippmann  spoke  bluntly 
of  the  Eisenhower  record  and 
of  America’s  purposes  and  goals 
for  the  1960s.  His  theme  was 
leadership,  national  and  inter¬ 
national — its  qualities,  its  pres¬ 
ence,  its  absence. 

“The  interview  contained 
some  of  the  clear,  bracing,  cold- 
water  quality  of  truth,”  report¬ 
ed  TV  critic  John  Crosby.  “Lipp¬ 
mann  is  one  of  the  few  people 
alive  who  speak  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  truth  without  caring 
a  hoot  about  whether  or  not 
what  he  is  saying  is  popular.” 
*  *  * 

ELAINE  SHEPARD  COLUMN 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  distributing  a  new 
column  on  world  personalities 
by  Elaine  Shepard. 

Miss  Shepard  accompanied 
President  Eisenhower  on  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Far  East  and 


made  a  side  trip  into  Tokyo 
to  investigate  the  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  riots.  She  recently  was  in 
India  and  Nepal  and  interviewed 
Nehru  while  there. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

CONVENTIONS  BUREAU 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
have  a  bureau  at  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Conventions,  headed  by 
Louis  Messolonghites,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  the  syndicate. 
He  will  handle  the  work  of  five 
of  the  syndicate’s  top  col¬ 
umnists,  who  will  attend  the 
conventions. 

• 

Philadelpliia  News 
Names  New  CAM 

Philadelphia 

Natt  S.  Getlin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  has  announced  the 
following  staff  appointments: 

Frank  E.  “Gene”  Williams, 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Robert  S.  Hanlon,  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Marvin  Frost,  head  of  the  art 
service  department. 

Mr.  Williams  formerly  was 
assistant  classified  manager  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Daily  News  staff,  he  was  a 
sales  supervisor  with  Smith- 
Douglas  Co. 


Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot  Comic" 

29  NEW  daily  strips  for  Nov.  21  thru  Christmas  Eve.  Former  strips  proved  big  hit  in  N.  Y. 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN,  Chicago  SUN  TIMES,  Boston  GLOBE,  Denver  POST,  Los  Angeles  EX¬ 
AMINER,  Winnipeg  FREE  PRESS,  Kemsiey  papers  in  Britain,  etc. 


fjNW  WOLVES  AND  I  f  SUN6  SHOTS,  INK  EOR  V 

k  /will  R.Y  THROUGH  DIPPING  LITTLE  girls’  ^ 

mCSKXINCTlAO  I  PIGTAILS,  PAPER  CUPS  TO  USE 

^  /of  SANTA  AND  y  ON  TEACHERS,  AND  YOU 

HISREIN0EER.AN0  d.  eAWOVCAN  HELP  ME.' 

BRING  MY  GIFTS  - -  , - 

Ltd  children— \i  W 


POOR  SANDY,  SANTA  WON’T  ■ 
LET  you  HELP  IN  THE  WORK*^ 
SHOPCHI  WELL  YOU  CAN  HELP  ] 
MC  FOIL  SANTA'S  ^ 
^■■CHRISTMAS  PLANS.  ■ 


THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC 
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”LiHl«  Sandy  SUighfoot"  is  widaly  used  by 
public  and  parochial  schools.  Soma  typical 
Catholic  Archdioceses  whose  Directors  of 
Education  have  already  recommended  "Little 
Sandy  Slaighfoot"  to  their  grade  schools: 


Typleal  Catholic  Arekdiecatat 


Los  Angeles 

Hartford 

Baltimore 

Milwaekee 

nttsbergh 

Dnbaqae 

Newark 

St.  Loait 


Ckieago 
Clnelnnotl 
LoaitvUla 
Saa  Aatoaio 
lediaeapolis 
Sae  Fraaeisco 
Kaesos  City 
Seattle 


A  HEART  WARMING  STORY  THAT  PUTS 
THE  REAL  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
BACK  IN  CHRISTMAS 

"...  a  most  delightful  Christmas  story  which 
tells  that  God  has  a  job  for  everybody  on  this 
earth.  No  one  is  so  crippled  or  shy  or  clumsy  or 
ugly  that  he  cannot  help  other  people." 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

"Sandy  Sleighfoot  has  great  charm  and  interest. 
And  it  helps  keep  Christ  in  Christmas.  I  Ilka  the 
strong  religious  keynote  and  all  that  it  means  to 
handicapped  children  everywhere." 

DR.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE 


SUITE  440,  520  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
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Dave  Condon 
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Dave  recently  addressed  an 
audience  of  3,600  at  a  Boy  Scout 
Court  of  Honor  ceremony,  but 
he  is  just  as  eager  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  smaller  groups,  if  asked. 
In  fact,  of  late,  since  his  new 
book,  “The  Go-Go  Chicago 
White  Sox,”  was  published  by 
Coward-McCann,  Mr.  Condon 
has  caused  even  the  long-play¬ 
ing  Bill  Veeck  to  look  to  his 
speaking  laurels. 

One  Big  ‘Day’ 

Mr.  Condon  briefly  sketched 
in  one  particularly  busy  day  in 
the  life  of  an  author-columnist. 
His  “day”  really  began  on  Sun¬ 
day  at  home,  after  church,  when 
he  wrote  his  Monday  column 
and  then  spent  one  of  those  rare 
evenings  at  home  with  his  wife,’ 
Patricia,  and  the  six  little  Con¬ 
dons  (five  daughters  and  one 
son).  Pop  was  up  at  6  a.m. 
Monday  to  rush  down  town  to 
appear  on  television  at  7:30. 

Then  he  went  to  the  Tribune 
to  turn  in  his  column,  check  the 
mail,  before  leaving  for  Comis- 
key  Park,  where  the  White  Sox 
were  working  out  that  morning 
on  their  first  day  home  from 
the  Southland.  Dav’e  then  grab¬ 
bed  a  cab  to  take  him  down 
town  to  the  Midland  Hotel, 
where  he  addressed  the  Chicago 
Passenger  Agents’  luncheon. 
Then  back  to  the  Tribune  to 
read  his  Tuesday  column  in 
galley  proof  form.  He  bundled 
up  50  copies  of  his  new'  book, 
returned  to  Comiskey  Park, 
where  Bill  Veeck  was  entertain¬ 
ing  50  Midwest  sports  writers 
(outside  of  Chicago).  Each  re¬ 
ceived  an  autographed  copy  of 
Dave’s  book.  “I  figured  it  was 
oetter  to  give  the  books  to 
sports  writers  rather  than  to 
book  critics,”  he  explained. 

Back  down  town  again  went 
Condon,  this  time  for  a  brief 
conference  with  his  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  then  on  to  an  auto¬ 
graphing  party  at  a  Loop  book 
store.  At  7:30  p.m.  Mr.  Condon 
arrived  at  the  basketball  awards 
dinner  for  De  LaSalle  High 
School,  Catholic  City  League 
champs,  where  he  was  the 
featured  guest  speaker.  Then  on 
to  Como  Inn,  where  he  served 
as  toastmaster  at  the  bowling 
banquet  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Night  Hawk  League.  It 
was  early  Tuesday  morning  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Condon  arrived  home 
to  say  “Good  Night”  to  his 
patient  Patricia. 

Mrs.  C.  Understands 

Mrs.  Condon,  incidentally,  is 
an  understanding  wdfe  and  often 
is  Dave’s  best  critic  on  “angles” 


for  his  column.  She  learned  very 
early  in  their  married  life  what 
it  means  to  be  the  spouse  of 
a  writing  man.  Her  husband 
was  ghost  wrriter  of  two  books 
on  their  honeymoon  in  1948. 
Dave  wrote  a  book  on  backfield 
play  for  Charles  Trippi  of  the 
Chicago  Cardinals  and  a  book 
on  championship  tennis  for  Jack 
Kramer. 

Getting  back  to  what  Dave 
Condon  does  best,  writing  a 
daily  sports  column,  he  says  a 
columnist  is  often  his  owm  worst 
enemy — that  of  putting  off  writ¬ 
ing  the  column,  hoping  for  a 
better  idea  or  approach. 

“The  best  sports  writing  is 
usually  done  on  deadline,”  he 
said.  “Often  it  is  done  at  the  ball 
park,  where,  under  pressure,  the 
writer  thinks  clearly,  eliminates 
all  the  gloss  and  comes  up  with 
the  essential  color  and  sufficient 
detail.” 

He  has  found,  after  covering 
high  school  sports,  college  foot¬ 
ball  and  big  league  baseball, 
that  as  a  columnist  he  gets  his 
greatest  readership  when  he 
writes  about  baseball.  His 
favorite  sport  to  write  about, 
however,  is  boxing,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  colorful  characters 
associated  with  the  sport. 

H  is  Favorile  (Jiara€-lers 

In  Condon’s  experience  since 
taking  over  “The  Wake”  in 
July,  1955,  following  the  death 
of  Arch  Ward,  eight  men  stand 
out  as  his  “favorite  characters.” 
They  are  Casey  Stengel  of  the 
New  York  Yankees;  Archie 
Moore,  light  heavyweight 
champion;  Frank  Lane  of  the 
Cleveland  Indians;  Bill  Veeck  of 
the  White  Sox;  Rogers  Horns¬ 
by,  former  Chicago  Cub  and 
still  closely  identified  with  big 
league  baseball;  Jack  Kramer, 
tennis  star;  George  Halas, 
coach  and  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Bears;  and  Ray  Eliot,  who 
formerly  coached  the  University 
of  Illinois  football  team  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Bob  Zuppke. 

“Each  of  these  men,  besides 
being  strong  leaders  in  their 
field  of  athletics,  is  a  color 
personality  in  his  own  right,” 
said  Mr.  Condon.  “Each  can 
elaborate  in  giving  an  answer 
to  a  sports  writer.  They  not 
only  give  you  a  concrete  answer, 
but  they  draw  you  a  word  pic¬ 
ture  with  plenty  of  meat  in  their 
quotes.  Stengel,  Veeck  and 
Moore  have  an  added  quality. 
They  can  be  humorous  and 
often  throw  you  some  mighty 
fine  gags.  The  bane  of  our 
existence  as  sports  writers  is 
the  man  who  simply  answers 
own  questions  with  a  ‘yes’  or 
‘No.’  ” 

Of  late.  Papa  Condon  has 
been  scoring  some  laughs  on  his 
own,  writing  about  Pat  and  the 


six  kids,  often  using  one  of  the 
older  girls  as  the  spokesman, 
with  Papa  the  villain. 

At  36,  Dave  Condon  is  very 
much  uninhibited  and  loves  to 
roam  from  the  field  of  sports  to 
cover  such  events  as  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  England’s  Queen  Eliza- 
l)eth  (he  was  in  England  to 
accompany  some  British  boxers 
to  the  Golden  Gloves);  a  visit 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Samuel 
Stritch  to  Dave’s  home  town  in 
Las  Vegas,  N.M.  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Indian  country  (Dave 
was  on  vacation  at  the  time, 
but  was  down  to  meet  the  train, 
causing  Cardinal  Stritch  to  com¬ 
ment  “You  can’t  escape  the 
Chicago  Tribune  anywhere.”) 

When  he  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  basketball  betting 
.scandal  that  hit  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity  several  years  ago,  he 
not  only  made  the  front  page 
with  the  hint  that  Kentucky  U. 
would  be  next  to  be  hit,  but  he 
also  found  time  to  report  on 
vice  and  gambling  conditions 
in  Peoria. 

(k>ver«  Stable  Area 

When  Dave  covers  Kentucky 
Derby  Week,  he  gets  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  goes  to  the 
stable  area  and  track  where  the 
trainers  are  working  out  the 
horses.  He  comes  up  with  off¬ 
beat  copy  “straight  from  the 
horse’s  mouth.”  The  barnyard 
technique  is  also  employed  after 
the  Derby.  Dave  goes  back  to 
the  stable  area  to  get  the  re¬ 
actions  of  trainers  and  owners, 
while  some  of  the  other  writers 
are  rushing  to  catch  planes  back 
to  their  home  cities.  “This  busi¬ 
ness  of  turning  out  a  fast  story 
in  the  press  box  and  rushing  to 
catch  an  early  plane  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  sports  stories 
are  shallow,”  he  declared. 

He  turned  out  some  of  his  best 
copy  of  recent  months  while 
covering  the  1960  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  at  Squaw  Valley. 

Grf^w  Up  in  1.4*8  Vegas 

A  native  of  Las  Vegas,  N.M., 
where  he  was  editor  of  his  high 
school  paper  and  later  attended 
New  Mexico  Highlands  Univers¬ 
ity,  yoimg  Condon  shoveled  coal 
in  the  family  coal  business,  and 
once  was  a  caretaker  in  the 
cemetery,  before  he  enrolled  at 
Notre  Dame. 

Army  service  interrupted  his 
imiversity  days  at  N.D.,  but  he 
returned  to  graduate,  working 
first  as  night  police  reporter 
for  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
while  he  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  He 
also  worked  for  the  Los  Vegas 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Optic,  but  he 
was  with  the  South  Bend  paper 
when  Arch  Ward  hired  him  as 
a  copyreader  for  the  Tribune’s 
sports  department. 
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interested,  will  read  almost  any¬ 
thing  you  have  to  say  or  write 
about  it. 

“If  it  is  a  colorful  guy  like 
Rocky  Marciano  in  the  title 
fight,  rather  than  a  drab  per- 
.sonality  such  as  Don  Jordan 
welterweight  champion,  the 
event  and  stories  about  it  are 
enhanced. 

“Quotes  from  anybody  are 
good,  as  long  as  they  have  some 
meaning  or  l)earing  on  the  story. 
If  they  are  the  usual  hogwaah 
‘we  got  the  breaks,  etc.,’  they 
don’t  help  and  often  hurt.  Play- 
by-play,  on  a  metropolitan 
paper,  is  strictly  fill-in,  used  to 
meet  an  edition.  It  reflects  no 
ability  of  the  writer.  Anybody 
can  put  down  ‘Spencer  grounded 
out.  Groat  to  Stuart,  etc.’  ” 

Earl  Cox,  Courier  Jnui-nal, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  ranks  sta¬ 
tistics  as  a  write-in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  list — personalities  he 
rates  number  one. 

Player  Quotes 

From  the  Boston  Record  John 
Gillooly  drops  personalities  to 
number  four,  but  he  pushes 
(juotes  of  players  and  coaches 
next  to  importance  of  event  at 
the  top. 

Says  Gillooly:  “Personalities 
— biographies — always  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  .And,  quite 
often,  one  of  the  lesser  athletes 
has  the  most  absorbing  yam.” 
Statistics  “stifle”  him. 

John  Steadman,  Baltimore 
News  Post  and  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  agrees;  he  ranks  statistics 
number  eight — personalities  and 
quotes  coming  first. 

Hy  Goldberg  of  the  Neumrk 
News,  New  Jersey,  says  number 
one  should  be  entertaining 
writing — and  then  he  ranks  pe^ 
sonalities  and  importance  of 
events  next.  He  puts  play-by- 
play  at  the  bottom,  along  with 
statistics. 

Importance  of  the  event,  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  play-by-play  rank 
at  the  top  in  that  order  for 
Lloyd  Larson  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Little  Rock’s  Orville  Henry 
of  Arkansas  Gazette  names 
writing  skill  as  number  one — 
with  quotes  and  personalities 
right  behind. 

Statistics*  at  the  Bottom 

Statistics  is  at  the  bottom  for 
Dick  Cullen  of  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une — event  being  number  one, 
personalities  two,  and  back¬ 
ground  of  game  three.  He  rates 
coach  quotes  just  above  player 
quotes. 

Carl  Walters  of  Jackson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  wants  events  at  top 
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follow  t  d  by  personalities  and  number  on 
play-by-play  and  quotes  from  wise  sepai 
the  coach  in  his  Clarion  Ledger,  says  the  ‘ 
Les  Biedman,  Pittsburg  Press,  one  in  thi 
says  it  makes  a  difference  p.m.  are  n 
whether  the  paper  is  a.m.  or  but  in  the 
p.m.  “For  a  mominp:  paper  the  at  the  botl 
play-by-play,  statistics,  etc.,  are  cumstance 
most  important.  For  an  after-  order  — 
noon  paper,  the  best  route  is  the  pruide.  “I 
background  of  the  (?ame,  player,  story  mus 
etc.,  throuprh  personalities,  nowadays 
quotes,  etc.,  assuming  the  reader  cause  radi 
dready  knows  who  won,  how,  the  sting 
etc.”  ile  ranked  personalities  suits  piece 
number  one — quotes  next.  Gordon 

Percy  .\ngwin,  Barre  Times-  Plain  Dec 
Argux.  Vermont,  puts  play-by-  “Please  d< 
play  second  to  personalities —  writing  ( 
and  statistics  last.  Another  vote  of  course) 
for  personalities  as  number  one  Bob  Hi 
comes  from  Salt  Lake  City,  John  Capital-Jc 
Mooney  of  the  Tribune,  but  he  either — al 
drops  play-by-play  to  the  bottom,  in  a  storj 
Albert  T.  Cartwright,  Wil-  “We  fe 

mington  News,  Delaware,  ranks  - - 

personalities  number  six  but 
puts  players  and  coach  quotes 
as  number  2  and  3.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  Wiles  Hal- 
lock,  ranks  top  personalities, 
importance  of  events,  and  quotes. 

Player's  Background 

Argus  Leader's  Craig  Stolze 
places  background  of  player  at 
the  top  and  player  and  coach 
quotes  next,  followed  by  person¬ 
alities. 

Ray  Soldan,  Daily  Oklahoman, 
doesn’t  feel  that  importance  of 
events  rates  at  all:  “I’m  leaving 
importance  of  events  out  of  the 
listing  l>ecause  it  does  not,  to 
my  mind,  have  an  equal  status 
with  the  others  to  start  with.” 

He  groups  quotes  as  number 
two  under  personalities. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald, 

Blakie  Sherrod,  lists  personali¬ 
ties,  player-quotes,  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  event  in  the  top 
three. 

Steve  Guback,  Times-Dis- 
patch,  Richmond,  Virginia,  has 
in  the  top  three:  importance  of 
events,  personalities,  coach- 
quotes. 

Dan  Parker,  New  York 
Mirror,  pushes  play-by-play  to 
the  top  —  with  heretofore  low 
rated  statistics  in  the  number 
two  slot.  Personalities  comes 
next.  Parker  writes  in:  “Good 
writing  is  of  prime  importance.” 

John  Carmichael,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  ranks  in  order:  im¬ 
portance  of  event,  personalities, 
and  quotes. 

Melvin  Durslog,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  and  Lyall  Smith, 

Detroit  Free  Press,  both  rank 
personalities  and  quotes  tops. 

Play  by  Play 

John  Abom,  Providence  Jour- 
nal  Bulletin,  Rhode  Island,  sep¬ 
arates  the  a.m.  from  p.m.  papers 
—with  play  by  play  number  one 
in  the  a.m.  and  personalities 
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number  one  in  the  p.m.  He  like¬ 
wise  separates,  except  that  he 
says  the  “who  won”  is  number 
one  in  the  a.m.  Quotes  in  the 
p.m.  are  number  two  and  three, 
but  in  the  a.m.  they  are  ranked 
at  the  bottom.  He  says  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  change  this 
order  —  right  for  an  over-all 
guide.  “I  think  even  an  a.m. 
story  must  be  dressed  up  early 
nowadays  to  hold  interest  be¬ 
cause  radio  and  TV  take  most  of 
the  sting  out  of  a  straight  re¬ 
sults  piece.” 

Gordon  Cobbledick,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  refuses  to  rank: 
“Please  don’t  try  to  reduce  news 
writing  (and  sports  are  news, 
of  course)  to  a  formula.” 

Bob  Hurt,  Topeka,  Kansas, 
Capital- Journal,  didn’t  rank 
either — all  elements  should  be 
in  a  story. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  growing 


interest  in  dressing-room  stories 
which  include  quotes  from 
players  and  coaches.  We  do  this 
on  both  football  and  basketball 
games  involving  Kansas  and 
Kansas  State  when  space  per¬ 
mits.  'This  would  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  expense  of  game 
statistics  or  box  scores.” 

He  likes  sidebars  for  p.m. 
papers. 

Ranking  I»  Impossible 

Bert  McCrane,  Des  Moines 
Register,  wouldn’t  rank  the  ele¬ 
ments.  He  reduced  his  evaluation 
to  “clear,  expressive  lead  para¬ 
graph.”  He  adds  that  straight 
play-by-play  isn’t  necessary.  'The 
details  on  the  high  spots  will 
suffice,  he  says. 

Burton  Hawkins,  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  D.  C.,  like¬ 
wise  says  ranking  is  impossible. 

“In  one  instance  a  startling 


statistic  might  intrigue  the 
reader,  whereas  a  statistic  of 
no  importance  naturally  would 
be  ignored.  Likewise  there  are 
controversial,  humorous  person¬ 
alities  as  well  as  drab  ones. 
There  are  clever  quotes,  but 
there  are  others  to  which  a 
reader’s  response  would  be  ‘So 
What?’ 

“Frequently  a  contest  will 
hinge  on  a  small  thing  of  which 
the  public  is  unaware,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  story  could 
be  far  more  interesting  than 
the  outcome  of  the  game.  The 
pattern  varies  with  every  event. 
It  is  up  to  the  reporter  to  be 
able  to  sense  the  unusual,  to  dig 
for  facts  in  support  of  his  story, 
then  write  it  whimsically,  biting- 
ly,  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
or  whatever  style  seems  best  to 
fit  the  circumstances.  There  is 
{Continued  on  jmge  70) 
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no  pat  answer  to  pleasing  the 
public. 

“An  important  sports  event, 
such  as  a  World  Series,  natur¬ 
ally  attracts  reader  interest,  but 
not  if  written  badly.  A  routine 
World  Series  game  could  be 
surpassed  in  reader  interest  by 
a  story  about  a  kid  who  won  a 
60-yard  dash  in  a  city  play¬ 
ground  meet  running  barefoot 
over  cinders,  if  the  reporter  is 
sharp  enough  to  explore  the 
background,  discover  the  boy 
once  had  polio,  was  en  route  to 
the  grocery  store  for  his  mother, 
entered  the  event  on  impulse, 
etc.,  etc.  How  much  reader-in¬ 
terest  the  story  would  attract 
would  depend  on  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  Depending  on  the  writer, 
it  could  be  merely  another  story 
or  one  to  make  a  reader  laugh 
or  cry.” 

Jack  Hewins,  Associated 
Press,  Seattle:  “I’m  afraid  my 
comment  won’t  help  with  survey, 
but  I  can’t  make  a  numerical 
rating  that  will  cover  all  sports 
stories.  The  spot  story  demands 
an  entirely  different  approach 
from  the  sidebar.  Demands  vary 
on  the  second-day  story  and  the 
feature. 

“Each  story  writes  itself.  The 
highlight  of  a  spot  story  might 
be  a  single  play,  the  upset  fac¬ 
tor,  a  personality  or  even  the 
weather.  Although  I  would  place 
statistics  last  in  any  rating,  if 
Dyrol  Burleson  of  Oregon  runs 
a  3:58  mile  the  statistic  becomes 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
yam  to  the  reader.” 

Jon  Carlos  Salazar,  Albu- 
q^lerque  Tribune,  replied  in  de¬ 
tail  too;  “It  all  depends  upon 
the  situation — and  scope. 

“A  feature  ofttimes  takes 
away  the  ‘edge’  of  straight  re¬ 
porting  in  that  it  presents  a 
lighter  side  of  the  news  —  some¬ 
thing  that  hasn’t  been  ham¬ 
mered  into  the  public  via  TV, 
radio,  etc.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers,  in  presenting  a 
fresh  approach,  have  relegated 
themselves  —  in  the  advent  of 
TV  —  towards  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  expression.  A 
good  reporter  won’t  let  go  of 
the  angle  —  the  feature  side  of 
a  sports  story. 

“Statistics  sometimes  take 
precedence  in  stories  stressing 
records,  outstanding  feats,  etc. 

“Personalities  are  the  best 
second-day  lead  possible  —  if 
used  with  quotes  and  unusual- 
play  descriptions. 

“The  play-by-play  description, 
unfortunately,  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  new  and  fresh  methods 
of  reporting  —  and  also  because 


of  a  general  cutdown  in  space. 

“Importance  of  events,  game 
background  and  statistics  are 
the  bread  and  butter  of  a  ‘hot 
line’  lead  in  that  they  present 
the  punch  of  action  to  the 
reader.  But  the  feature  angle 
nowadays  —  the  why  of  a  story 
—  cannot  be  overlooked.” 

For  John  Remero,  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal,  it’s  all  in  the 
writing:  “The  most  effective 
way  to  present  a  ‘sports  article’ 
is  through  correct  usage  of  the 
English  language,  objectivity 
and  restraint.  If  you  intend  to 
become  a  sports  writer  then 
you  should  realize  this.  Good 
writing  can  transform  a  dull 
event  into  an  exciting  one.  Bad 
writing  can  botch  an  exciting 
event.  It  is  easy  to  write  sports. 
That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
bad  sports  writers.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  good  one,  first  leam  the 
language  (and  I  do  not  mean 
sports  slang).  Then  learn  to  be 
objective.  The  restraint  fol¬ 
lows.” 

Burton  Hawkins,  Washington 
Star,  sums  it  all  up;  “Sorry,  but 
there  is  no  magic  formula.” 

• 

Tax  Refund  Is  Won 
On  Reasonable  Reserve 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Federal  Judge  W.  R.  Wallace 
has  ruled  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Publishing  Co.  is  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  $60,251  on  its  U.  S. 
income  taxes  for  1954,  1955  and 
1956. 

The  company,  which  publishes 
the  Muskogee  Phoenix  and 
Times-Democrat,  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday,  claimed  an  illegal 
tax  assessment  on  the  ground 
that  more  than  $1  million  in 
accumulated  earnings  was  a  rea¬ 
sonable  reserve  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  plant  and  equipment. 

'The  company,  of  which  Tams 
Bixby  Jr.  is  president,  paid 
federal  taxes  of  $23,456  in  1954, 
$19,658  in  1955  and  $17,133  in 
1956. 

• 

Retail  Sales  Tax 
Spurs  Store  Linage 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  combination  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  an  approach¬ 
ing  retail  sales  tax  gave  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  the  best  June  retail 
ad  linage  in  their  history — 2,- 
767,827  lines. 

'The  Kentucky  retail  sales  tax, 
effective  July  1,  was  preceded 
by  brisk  sales  in  the  Louisville 
area.  Louisville  department  store 
sales  soared  to  a  level  35% 
higher  than  the  year  before  for 
the  week  ended  June  25. 

For  the  four  weeks  ended  June 
25,  Louisville  sales  were  up  15% 
and  for  the  year  they  were  6% 
ahead  of  1959. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Sports  Writers’  Pal 
Hangs  Out  PR  Sign 


It  started  out  as  a  small 
tribute  to  a  not-too-tall  guy. 

But  Murray  Goodman,  all  of 
five-foot-six  and  looking  about 
the  same  size  as  the  cigars  he 
smokes,  has  a  heart  as  tall  as 
the  sky.  So  the  banquet  in  his 
honor  mushroomed.  If  the  sports 
writers  throughout  the  world 
who  know  Murray  and  whom 
Murray  knows  had  known  about 
the  dinner  it  probably  would 
have  had  to  l)e  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  He  thinks  he 
knows  at  least  1500. 

Madison  Square  Garden  has 
been  Murray’s  office  for  the  past 
16  years.  Now  Murray  was  quit¬ 
ting  it  and  his  job  as  prize  fight 
flack  to  open  his  own  PR  firm 
of  Murray  Goodman  &  Associ¬ 
ates  in  New  York.  He  has  six 
accounts  already  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  field;  also 
Kemico  Corp.,  of  Irvington, 
N.  J.,  of  which  he  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  and  he  will 
continue  to  mastermind  the 
annual  award  of  the  $10,000 
diamond-studded  Hickok  belt  for 
the  professional  athlete  of  the 
year. 

Murray,  the  sports  writers’ 
pal,  has  been  the  tub-thumper 
for  hundreds  of  fights.  Just 
name  the  biggest  of  the  past 
decade  before  the  International 
Boxing  Club  vanished  from  the 
scene  and  you’ll  find  it  was 
Goodman  behind  the  ring  giv¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  on  facts  and 
figures  to  newspapermen  as¬ 
signed  to  the  cauliflower  beat. 
There  have  been  occasions  when 
some  of  the  by-line  stories  from 
ringside  have  been  “ghosted” 
by  Murray  helping  a  friend. 

“I’ve  tried  to  get  away  from 
sports  for  some  time  to  make 
some  capital  gains,”  Murray 
said.  “My  love  of  sports,  how¬ 
ever,  has  up  until  now  kept  me 
in  the  business.  I  like  sports 
writers.  They  have  great  writ¬ 
ing  talents,  not  always  appreci¬ 
ated.  With  no  reflection  on  other 
news  men,  they  are  the  tops  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned  in  the 
whole  business.” 

Dan  Daniel  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  was  toastmaster. 
Others  at  the  speakers’  table 
included  Ted  Smits,  Associated 
Press;  Leo  Peterson,  United 
Press  International;  Bob  Stew¬ 
art,  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Ike 
Gellis,  New  York  Post;  Charles 
Hoerter,  New  York  News;  Max 
Kase,  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican;  Stanley  Woodward,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Nat 


Fleischer,  Ring  Magazine. 

“I’ve  known  Murray  a  life¬ 
time,  ever  since  he  was  sports 
editor  of  Universal  Senice,” 
said  Mr.  Kase.  “In  boxing  he’s 
sharp.  He’s  a  hell  of  a  guy!” 

Sports  editor  of  Universal 
Service  at  20,  Murray  was  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  youngest  ever 
to  hold  that  title.  He  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  when 
he  was  12  years  old  as  office 
boy  to  Arthur  Brisbane. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  had  his 
name  on  11  books;  four  of  them 
are  on  bowling.  He  wrote 
“Clowning  Through  Baseball" 
with  A1  Schacht.  Putnam  pub¬ 
lished  his  “GI  Had  Fun;”  and 
Barnes  his  “My  Greatest  Day 
in  Football.”  He’s  writing  an¬ 
other  now  with  Leonard  Lewin, 
a  newspaper  friend. 

*  *  » 

NEW  PRESIDENT 

New  president  of  the  700- 
member  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  is  John  E.  Sattler, 
Northeastern  PR  manager.  Ford 
Motor  Company.  John  F.  Moy- 
nahan  is  first  vicepresident; 
Charles  B.  Coates,  second  vice- 
president;  Caroline  Hood,  Rock¬ 
efeller  Center,  Inc.,  third  vice- 
president;  and  Bernard  W. 
Frazier,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 

♦  *  * 

APPOINTMENTS 

Jerome  Sherman  to  Farley 
Manning  Associates,  New  York, 
as  super\’isor  of  media  depart¬ 
ment  sendng  all  the  firm’s  ac¬ 
counts,  including  the  Manly- 
Markell  Division  which  special¬ 
izes  in  financial  PR. 

Edward  W.  Harbert  II,  to  ac¬ 
count  executive,  handling  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt’s  corporate  PR 
With  the  agency  since  1956,  Mr. 
Harbert  in  his  new  position  will 
work  with  all  of  K&E’s  11 
officers  and  will  utilize  the  PR 
facilities  of  the  agency’s  sales 
development  and  promotion  di- 


lits.  Associated  Combination  of  the  eastern 
;erson.  United  operations  of  Harshe-Rotman, 
lal;  Bob  Stew-  Inc.,  with  Kalman  B.  Druck, 
•am  &  Sun;  Ike  Inc.,  to  form  Harshe-Rotman  4 
:  Post;  Charles  Druck,  Inc.,  is  announced.  Mr. 
>rk  News;  Max  Druck  is  president;  Morris  R 
Joumal-Amer-  Rotman,  chairman  of  the  board, 
’oodward.  New  Merged  firm  has  35  accounts 
bune,  and  Nat  serviced  by  a  staff  of  75. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


Bv  Pat  IVIunroe 


•LESS  TO  HIDE’ 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
newspaper  reporters  here  have 
taken  the  lead  in  getting  vital 
reforms  on  Congressional 
secrecy  enacted. 

Last  year’s  efforts  by  Vance 
Trimble  of  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
sulted  in  publication  of  long- 
secret  Senate  payrolls.  This 
year,  a  stellar  performance  has 
i)een  turned  in  by  Knight  News¬ 
paper  reporters  Don  Oberdorfer 
and  Walter  Pincus,  who  also 
wrote  a  widely-noted  article  for 
Life  magazine. 

As  a  result  of  the  steady 
drum-fire  of  articles  by  the 
Knight  pair,  all  members  of 
Congress  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  “fudge”  on  their  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  when  traveling 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Further,  some  important  new 
“checks”  are  put  on  funds  spent 
to  cover  supposedly  “normal” 
expenses  of  running  Congres¬ 
sional  offices. 

Advocates  of  reform  in  Con¬ 
gressional  secrecy  believe  the 
indirect  effects  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  direct  ones; 
namely,  members  now  have 
“less  to  hide”,  may  perform 
their  traditional  “inspection” 
duties  of  spending  by  Executive 
agencies  in  good-  if  perhaps  ill- 
tempered-  conscience.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  many  a  member  has  been 
“lured”  by  the  Air  Force  or 
some  other  agency  into  a  com¬ 
pletely  relaxed,  free-spending 
"probe”  of  conditions  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Two  Obstacles 

Oberdorfer  and  Pincus  over¬ 
came  two  dangerous  obstacles 
in  the  course  of  getting  reforms 
through  Congress.  The  first  was 
time.  They  achieved  their  goal 
in  a  brief  four  weeks  after  their 
first  article  appeared. 

The  second  was  even  more 
hazardous — the  sullen,  unspoken 
opposition  of  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  The  Senate  has 
passed  cleanup  laws  in  this  field 
in  the  past,  only  to  lose  out  in 
secret  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ences  because  of  objections  by 
House  members. 

This  reporter  recalls  a  visit 
to  Rayburn  in  1957  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Herbert  Brucker,  edi- 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  and  at  that  time  chair¬ 
man  of  ASNE’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee.  Our  mis¬ 
sion:  seek  his  help  on  itemized 
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publication  of  travel  expenses 
by  House  members. 

Fearing  a  tense  reception,  I 
had  set  up  the  date  with  Ray- 
bum  without  telling  him  the 
nature  of  our  business.  How¬ 
ever,  his  famous  “Capitol  tele¬ 
graph  system”  was  in  top  shape. 

With  only  the  curtest  “how  do 
you  do”,  the  short,  bald,  auto¬ 
cratic  Texan  looked  us  both  in 
the  eye  and  said: 

“Now,  gentlemen,  I  know 
what  you’ve  come  after  and  you 
ain’t  a’gonna  get  it.” 

Rayburn  gave  rather  similar 
treatment  to  Oberdorfer,  who 
asked  him  for  support  in  pub¬ 
licizing  the  nefarious  record  of 
spending  of  counterpart  funds 
abroad  by  members  of  Congress. 
Waving  his  arms  vigorously,  the 
Speaker  came  up  with  this  non- 
commital  solution: 

“Let’s  just  stop  all  this  spend¬ 
ing  of  counterpart  funds.” 

Rayburn’s  revenge:  House  ex¬ 
pense  vouchers  for  the  past  six 
years  are  still  sequester^  in  the 
House  Administration  Commit¬ 
tee  “for  analysis”,  although  new 
laws  will  force  publication  (in 
the  Congressional  Record)  of 
any  new  outlays. 

The  perils  of  a  probing  re¬ 
porter  also  are  illustrated  in  the 
dramatic  change  of  attitude  to¬ 
ward  Oberdorfer  by  Rep.  Omar 
Burleson  (D.,  Tex.),  Rayburn’s 
chairman  of  the  House  Admini¬ 
stration  Committee.  Burleson 
won  renomination  by  a  narrow 
margin  in  the  recent  Texas 
primaries,  fears  that  disclosures 
made  against  him  may  bring 
about  his  defeat  in  the  ’62  pri¬ 
maries. 


Changed  Mood 

At  first  cordial  and  coopera¬ 
tive,  Burleson’s  mood  rapidly 
changed  when  he  was  tagged  as 
having  collected  $1,300  in  per 
diem  for  “investigations”  of 
House  elections.  He  had  put  in 
claims  for  work  done  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  and  even  for 
time  spent  in  his  own  home  dis¬ 
trict. 

In  their  most  recent  en¬ 
counter,  Burleson  stormed: 

“Don’t  you  ever  ask  me  for 
any  more  information.  Even  if 
I  had  it  you  wouldn’t  get  it.” 

These  are  the  bucketful  of  re¬ 
forms  enacted  in  the  closing 
days  of  Congrress: 

House  members  will  be 
limited  to  a  normal  ceiling  of 
$12  per  day  for  living  expenses 
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while  on  official  trips  but  can 
get  up  to  $25  after  elaborate 
justification  (gone  are  those  $75 
per  day  hotel  suites). 

A  detailed  public  accounting 
of  all  counterpart  funds  spent 
abroad  by  traveling  solons 
(broken  down  by  individual 
members)  will  be  published  an¬ 
nually  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  (attempts  to  “falsify”  such 
spending  could  land  members  in 
jail). 

Public  DcH'ument 

Similar  accounting  must  l)e 
made  for  dollars  spent  abroad. 

A  skeptical  look  will  be  cast 
upon  heretofore  “routine”  trips 
back  home  at  public  expense  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  “investigations” 
or  “official  speeches”  (Rep. 
Wayne  Hayes,  Ohio  Democrat, 
was  found  to  have  made  52  such 
trips  back  home  in  recent 
years). 

The  facts  of  House  expenses 
now  will  be  published  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  document  on  an  annual  item- 
by-item  summary  of  all  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  special  expense 
fund  of  the  House. 

Steamship  companies  which 
are  subsidized  by  public  funds 
are  forbidden  to  offer  free  or 
cut-rate  cruises  to  members 
(this  variety  of  “plum”  has 
long  since  been  outlawed  for 
railroads,  airlines  and  buses). 

Routine  Checks 

Has  the  door  been  closed  all 
the  way  on  Congressional 
abuses  in  spending  public 
funds?  Are  reporters  now  in 
the  position  of  the  late  Admiral 
“Bull”  Halsey  who  complaine<l 
bitterly  near  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  he’d  “run  out  of 
Japs?” 

Not  by  any  means.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  still  does 
not  have  any  adequate  authority 
as  to  the  “propriety”  of  Con¬ 
gressional  spending  (the  GAO 
freely  criticizes  the  Executive 
and  Judiciary  in  this  regard), 
can  make  only  routine  account¬ 
ing  checks  of  such  outlays. 

Further,  even  with  payrolls 
published,  there’s  the  ever¬ 
present  need  to  flush  out  the 
people  who  are  being  paid  but 
not  actually  doing  any  work. 

Also,  there’s  no  effective 
check  as  yet  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  lavished  on  members 
by  Executive  agencies  on  trips. 

But  persistent  reporters  have 
prodded  Congress  a  long  way 
down  the  road  from  the  days 
not  so  many  years  ago  when 
even  the  voting  records  of  Sen¬ 
ators  were  secret. 


President’s 
Speech  Aid 
Lauds  Press 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Moos,  chief  pres¬ 
idential  speech  writer  and  a 
former  editor  and  editorial 
writer  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  says  press  coverage  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  personal 
diplomacy  tours  can  only  be 
termed  “fabulous.” 

“Of  course  there  were  the 
White  House  regulars,”  he  said, 
“but  there  also  were  noted 
writers  on  special  assignments 
making  the  trips.  Some  of  them 
turned  out  4,000  words  a  day, 
enonvh  to  fill  two  full  articles 
in  Harper’s." 

Dr.  Moos,  who  made  the  pres¬ 
idential  journey  which  touched 
India.  Pakistan,  Rome,  Africa 
and  Venezuela,  said  some  of 
the  writing  from  that  tour 
wou’d  match  the  best  literature 
of  the  day. 

Dr.  Moos  was  Ndsiting  his 
home  town  to  attend  funeral 
services  for  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Moos,  who  died  June 
28  at  the  age  of  74.  He  left 
the  Sun  in  1949  to  devote  full 
time  to  “serious,  scholarly  work 
in  the  political  field.” 

This  he  turned  down  for  over¬ 
seas  newspaper  assignments.  “I 
felt  it  just  wasn’t  my  chief  in¬ 
terest,”  he  said.  His  ghost¬ 
writing  for  the  President  has 
given  him  a  great  new  perspec¬ 
tive,  he  said,  but  he  maintained 
he  will  return  to  his  professor¬ 
ship  in  political  science  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  January,  no  matter 
which  party  wins. 

Because  of  his  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  President  and 
presidential  planning.  Dr.  Moos 
said  he  can  often  see  apparently 
minor  details  get  press  play. 
“But  it  is  a  corrective  thing  in 
time,”  he  said. 

He  admits  an  abiding  in¬ 
terest  in  our  free  press  and  he 
lauds  the  establishment  of  the 
President’s  press  conference. 
“Theodore  Roosevelt  started  it,” 
he  said.  “He  used  to  come  in 
every  Monday  morning  with  a 
terribly  important  piece  of 
news.” 

Dr.  Moos  said  some  people 
have  expressed  disatisfaction 
with  today’s  press  talks  because 
the  same  people  seem  to  ask  the 
questions  every  week.  “You  get 
out  17  questions  in  a  half  hour 
and  that  doesn’t  get  all  the 
questions  up  to  the  surface,”  he 
said.  “But  we  have  400  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Washington  and 
questions  will  come  up  sooner 
or  later.” 
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Bernstein,  Milligan 


Buy  Binghamton  Sun 


David  Bernstein  and  Harry  S. 
Milligan,  formerly  associated 
with  Community  Newspaper 
Publishers,  Inc.,  bought  the 
Binghamton  Sun  July  1. 

William  H.  Hill,  president  of 
Johnson  City  Publishing  Co., 
who  has  been  associated  with 
the  138-year-old  paper  for  near¬ 
ly  40  years,  said  his  failing  eye¬ 
sight  prompted  the  sale. 

“There  is  really  no  point  in 
being  a  newspaper  publisher 
when  my  eyesight  is  such  that 
I  cannot  read  my  own  news¬ 
paper”,  Mr.  Hill  said. 

The  newspaper’s  new  owners 
formed  the  firm  of  Bernstein  & 
Milligan,  Inc.,  to  conclude  the 
deal  and  run  the  Sun.  No 
broker  was  involved,  and  the 
consideration  was  not  disclosed. 
Mr.  Bernstein  is  president  and 
editor;  Mr.  Milligan  is  general 
manager. 

With  the  transaction  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  Community 
Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc.  was 
purchased  along  with  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Record 
last  April  by  the  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio,  Inc.  J.  M. 
Kaplan,  former  president  of  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
had  formed  the  corporation  with 
the  announced  plan  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  group  of  “cold-type” 
newspapers  to  provide  competi¬ 
tion  in  one-paper  towns,  of 
which  the  Record  was  to  be 
the  first.  Mr.  Kaplan  is  not  a 
stockholder  in  Bernstein  & 
Milligan,  Inc.,  Mr.  Benistein 
said  this  week,  and  at  his  New 
York  office  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Kaplan  is  not  interested  in 
newspaper  publishing. 

The  Bernstein  &  Milligan 
purchase  in  Binghamton  did  not 
include  the  Johnson  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  concern,  of  which  Mr.  Hill’s 
son,  Richard  F.  Hill,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
Purchased,  however,  were  the 
newspaper  building,  all  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  including  three 
Hoe  press  units,  and  the  31,000 
circulation  list. 


is  wholly  owned  by  ourselves; 
there  are  no  other  stockholders. 
Endicott  Johnson  does  not  own 
or  control  this  newspaper,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.” 

The  statement  said  that  in 
politics  the  Sun  would  be  in¬ 
dependent,  whereas  under  Mr. 
Hill  it  had  been  Republican. 

“We  adhere  to  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,”  it  continued, 
“and  we  think  competition  is 
good  for  our  society,  among 
newspapers,  retail  stores,  shoe 
manufacturers,  political  parties, 
or  almost  anywhere  else.  We 
shall  try  to  practice  our  beliefs 
every  day  in  the  Sun.  .  .  . 

“It  is  a  newspaper’s  job  to 
print  the  good  news  and  the  bad, 
the  trivial  and  the  important, 
the  reassuring  facts  and  the  dis¬ 
turbing  ones.  ‘God  offers  to 
everj’one’,  said  Emerson,  ‘his 
choice  between  truth  and  re¬ 
pose.  Take  which  you  please — 
you  can  never  have  both’.  The 
Sun  will  offer  you  the  truth.  If 
you  seek  repose,  turn  on  the 
television  and  buy  a  soft  mat¬ 
tress.” 


also  did  graduate  work  at  Ohio 
University,  Wittenberg  College, 
and  O-tford  University,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Prior  to  service  in  the  armed 
forces  he  published  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  operated  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  firm  in  North 
Carolina.  He  sold  his  firm  in 
1955  and  entered  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  in  New  York,  from 


Readers  Cry 
For  Compact 
A.M.  Paper 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 
After  a  2*/4-month  tri-il  aa  a 


which  he  became  associated  standard-size  paper,  the  Middlt- 


with  Mr.  Kaplan. 

The  Binghamton  Sun  is  a 
morning  daily.  The  Bingham- 


town  Daily  Record  returned  to 
tabloid  size  on  June  27. 

First  reader  reaction  was  en- 


ton  Press,  evening  and  Sunday,  thusiastic,  despite  a  concurrent 
is  a  member  of  the  Gannett  two-cent-an-issue  price  increase. 


Group  of  Newspapers, 


Toronto  Globe  Sale 
Rumors  Scotched 


In  view  of  recent  rumors,  R. 
Howard  Webster,  owner  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  has  an- 


according  to  William  C.  Lund- 
quest,  general  manager. 

I  The  Record,  cold-type,  offset 

**  daily,  changed  to  standard  siie 

on  April  6.  The  reason  was  that 
Toronto  newspaper  had  to  be  printai 
mors  R  24-page  tabkil 

tier  and  sections. 

ViQc  an  Inserting  became  a  bottlened 


Jliaai  i/iic;  aacao  c«aa-  .  i  j  x 

nounced  that  the  Toronto  Globe  JT. 

and  Mail  is  not  for  sale.  Mr.  than  20,000.  pe  equipment  tl^ 


Webster  added  that  offer^  ^ramatt 

prompting  these  rumors  had  increase  m  stuffing  was  des.gnd 


at  no  time  been  considered. 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  news- 


for  standard  size  and  could  not, 
the  manufacturers  said,  lx 


paper  had  strengthened  its  posi-  adapted  to  tabloid  size, 
tion  and  he  felt  the  Globe  and  ,  the  change,  the  man^ 

Mail  directors  would  be  particu-  ^  ^  close  second  lo(* 

larlv  pleased  with  the  progress  ^is  stuffing  equipment 
tLa  p.inLn  Ma^a^ina  anH  thn  ^aid  he  might  be  able  to  adapt 


Helen  M.  Ayers,  business 
manager  and  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Sun  for  many  years, 
will  continue  temporarily  with 
the  new  owners,  but  eventually 
will  go  with  Mr.  Hill  at  the 
Johnson  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  No  major  personnel 
changes  are  contemplated,  Mr. 
Bernstein  said.  Harry  T.  Mad¬ 
den,  formerly  consultant  to  the 
New  York  News,  New  York 
Times,  and  other  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Middletown  Record, 
has  joined  the  Sun  as  con¬ 
sultant.  Mrs.  Bernstein,  a  for- 


of  the  Globe  Magazine  and  the  T  u  ISJ  a 

weekly  Overseas  Edition  of  the 

Globe  and  Mail,  printed  in  Lon-  the  Record  became  tabloid  sue 


don  and  distributed  now  in  84  ^S^ain, 


Concurrently,  the  Record 


countries.  ,  ....  ........ 

Reports  had  been  current  here  other  newspapers  in  fix 


i.  ^  X-  4.U  i.  T>  rru  James  H.  Ottaway  CToup,  the 
for  some  time  that  Roy  Thom-  ^  rV  i j  j 

^  I^tddlctOWlt  itfTlCS  HCTflld  ADO 


son,  Canadian  publisher  with  n  ^  r  •  rr  •  n  ** 
chains  of  newspapers  in  Canada,  Port  Jervm  Vnxon-Gaze^ 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  changed  their  prices  from  5c  to 


States,  might  buy  the  paper.  7c  an  issue.  .  -j 

y  f,  ft-  jjj  returning  to  tabloid,  m 

•  •  rwT  1  1  compact,  size,  the  Record’s  edi- 

a  wail  iictal  Wave  tor,  A.  N.  Romm,  said: 

tory  in  Booklet  “The  Daily  Record  went  staa- 

txtt  tt  dard  size  early  in  April  in  the 

belief  that  we  could  not  produce 
^ken  during  ^ 


Hawaii  Tidal  Wave 
Storv  in  Booklet 


‘Company  Paper’  Denied 


A  front-page  statement  pub¬ 
lished  July  1  signed  by  the  new 
owners  declared: 

“Through  the  years  some 
people  have  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Sun  is  a 
‘company  paper’  owned  and  op¬ 
erate  in  the  interests  of  the 
Endicott  Johnson  Corporation. 
We  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  Sun 


mer  newspaper  woman,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  45,  comes  from 
a  newspaper  family.  His  father, 
Herman  Bernstein,  was  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  and  from  1930  to  1933 
was  United  States  Minister  to 
Albania.  He,  himself,  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  School  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  worked  on  Ithaca 
and  New  York  City  newspapers. 
He  founded  the  Middletown 
Record  four  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Kaplan,  after  a  governmental, 
public  relations,  and  writing 


the  May  23  tidal  wave  disaster  . 

,  j  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  size  Records  each  morning  will 

are  included  in  a  book  ^b-  equipment  on  hand  or  avail 
l.shed  this  w^k  by  the  Htlo  ^^le.  We  felt  we  had  to  go 

a  Xx?"?  ?he  May  23  wave 

and  a  chronology  of  previous  understand.  Yoi 

waves  are  included  in  the  32-  continu^  to  buy  the  paper.  B« 


standard  size  or  stop  growing. 

“You  did  understand.  Yoi 
continued  to  buy  the  paper.  B« 


page,  8%  by  11  book.  “The  Big  didn  t  like  its  size.  Yoil  expe 


Wave— 1960”  is  being  sold  by  made  that  clear  in  many  W 
the  Tribune-Herald  for  75  cents  ns  alwut  it.  You  ww 


Merit  Badge  Class 


Mr.  Milligan,  31,  started  11 
years  ago  on  the  Springfield 
(0.)  News-Sun.  Subsequently 
he  took  his  Masters  Degree  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  and 


a  copy  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  ns  about  it.  You  telephoned  w  tary 
Advance  orders  have  been  re-  about  it.  You  voiced  your  sent  offic« 
ceived  for  4,000  copies.  ments  to  everyone  connected  ami 

^  with  the  paper.  his 

-.¥11  “The  loss  of  even  a  fe*  volu 

Merit  Badge  Class  readers  bothered  us  treni»  pack 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  dously.  The  fact  that  the  tinui 
Under  the  tutelage  of  Char-  great  majority  of  our  readai  ers. 
lotte  News  staff  members,  28  continued  to  buy  the  Recori  ence 
Boy  Scouts  recently  completed  and  continued  to  object  to  tte  (out 
a  six-hour  course  of  instruction  standard  size  made  one  thing  Cost 
qualifying  them  for  the  Jour-  very  clear:  ^tot 

nalism  Merit  Badge.  The  News  “You  did  understand  o«  ried 
was  forced  to  limit  the  class  to  problem,  but  we  didn’t  unda-  time 
30  Scouts.  Names  of  subsequent  stand  yours.  To  you,  the  Recoi*  turn 
applicants  were  placed  on  a  was  a  much  easier  newspaptf  *  *Pen 
waiting  list  for  a  second  course,  read  in  compact  size.  Period.”  ®wii 
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SCENIC  BEAUTY  around  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  site  of  the 
photographers'  convention,  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  Charlene  Lundberg, 
Miss  Chicago,  who  was  chosen 
Miss  NPPA  I960. 


Photograph  ers 

{Continued  from  page  46) 

problems  that  arise  as  a  result 
were  illustrated  in  a  report  by 
the  retiring  National  Treas¬ 
urer,  John  Rammel,  an  assist¬ 
ant  picture  editor  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

“Our  organization  keeps  grow¬ 
ing  in  size,  and  consequently,  in 
activity,”  Mr.  Rammel  noted. 
“.  .  .  .  My  auditors  have  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  that  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  the  size  of  the 
bank  account,  and  the  activity 
of  such  an  account,  can  be  ex- 


■nt  Stan-  j 
il  in  the  j 
produce  1 
:ompact- 
ing  with 
or  avail 
i  to  go 

pected  to  be  handled  by  a  part- 
who  knows  exactly  noth¬ 
ing  about  lx)okkeeping  and  is 
expected  to  do  it  after  he’s  al¬ 
ready  put  in  a  full  day’s  work. 

“Morry  Berman,  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  swung  a  deal  with  the  post 
office  for  the  establishment  of 
a  mail  collection  box  in  front  of 
his  house  just  to  handle  the 
volume  of  correspondence  and 
packages  that  his  office  con¬ 
tinually  mails  to  NPPA  work¬ 
ers.  The  volume  of  correspond¬ 
ence  handled  by  Joe  Benetti 
(outgoing  president)  and  Joe 
(^sta  reflect  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivities  which  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  few  on  their  own 
time,  while  Lester  Linck  has 
turned  into  a  basement  rat, 
•pending  those  non  -  working 
hours  with  the  countless  chores 

editor  8C 
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that  are  necessary  to  keep 
NPPA’s  records  and  mailing 
rosters  in  up-to-the-minute  con¬ 
dition. 

“.  .  .  .  This  only  means  that 
as  NPPA  continues  to  grow,  so 
does  this  workload.  One  of  these 
days  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  expect  even  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  of  our  members  to  accept 
that  kind  of  responsibility.  This 
means  only  one  thing;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  some  .sort  of  per¬ 
manent  office  or  clearing  house. 
These  things  mirror  the  future 
of  NPPA.” 

Awards  Dinner 

Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager  of  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  and  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  offered  fur¬ 
ther  recognition  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  work  in  providing  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  photojournalism 
field. 

As  the  main  speaker  of  the 
evening  at  the  annual  awards 
dinner,  Mr.  Ferree  described  his 
audience  as  being  “hard-toiling 
members  of  our  business  who 
are  setting  the  pace  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  in  photo¬ 
journalism  as  distinct  from  the 
older  traditional  word  form  of 
journalism  on  which  we  mainly 
relied  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
years.  You  deserve  all  possible 
recognition  and  encouragement 
in  your  efforts.” 

Mr.  Ferree  cited  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  broad  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  its  international  audio¬ 
visual  library,  its  travelling 
photo  exhibits  and  program  of 
inter-professional  relations  with 
the  legal  and  medical  profes¬ 
sions,  with  hospitals,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  schools  and  colleges,  as 
factors  which  have  contributed 
to  its  coming  to  the  forefront 
of  the  photojournalism  field. 

“I  believe  that  I,  along  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of 
newspaper  people,  have  a  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  news  pictures  and  photojour¬ 
nalism,”  Mr.  Ferree  remarked. 


A  bevy  of  press  photographers 
fire  away  at  the  scenery  at  Mount 
Rushmore,  South  Dakota. 


NPPA  was  presented  to  Donald 
Swenson  of  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Swenson,  who  was  formerly 
Vicepresident  of  Region  5,  was 
elected  President  of  the  NPPA, 
replacing  Joseph  Benetti  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
NPPA  Fellowship  Awards  also 
were  presented  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  other  retiring  national 
officers:  Morris  Berman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette, 
Secretary  and  John  Rammel. 
New  officers  elected  to  these 
posts  are  James  Bennett  of  sta¬ 
tion  KLZ-TV  in  Denver,  Colo., 
treasurer  and  Leslie  H.  Swen¬ 
son  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  secretary. 

Exchange  of  Ideas 

For  the  rest,  it  can  be  noted 
that  the  NPPA  convention  once 
again  served  as  an  important 
meeting  place  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas.  Mara¬ 
thon  talk-fests  in  hotel  rooms, 
and  restaurants  occurred  day 
and  night.  The  excited  chatter 
of  photographers  could  be  heard 
everywhere  reviewing  past 
events,  debating  controversial 
matters  and  exchanging  data 
about  new  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  hotel  was  crammed  with 
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Awards  Winners 


Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
was  the  other  recipient  of  the 
Sprague  award  along  with  Ma¬ 
jor  Lookadoo.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
gained  the  honor  for  “15  years 
of  dedicated  leadership  as  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  NPPA, 
Membership  Chairman  and  past 
National  President.” 

F.  A.  Resch,  executive  picture 
editor  of  Associated  Press,  was 
named  Editor  of  the  Year  and  a 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  “con¬ 
sistent  excellence  of  AP  news 
photography.” 

The  Joseph  Costa  Award  for 
distinguish^  leadership  in  the 


It's  down  to  business  now  (or  the 
delegates  to  the  NPPA  council 
meeting.  (See  story  on  Page  48.) 


Donald  Swenson  o(  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association. 

newspaper  and  magazine  staff 
photographers,  chief  photogra¬ 
phers  and  picture  editors  along 
with  press  technical  directors 
and  sales  executives  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  equipment  firms.  So  many 
of  them  crammed  the  small. 
Rapid  City  air  terminal  for  the 
return  trip  home  that  Len  Sil¬ 
verman  of  Nikon  cameras  ap¬ 
prehensively  swept  his  eyes  over 
the  mass  of  people,  cameras  and 
other  equipment  and  wryly  ob¬ 
served:  “If  this  plane  crashes 
it  will  be  the  end  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  in  America.” 
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Training,  Retraining 
CAMs’  Basic  Function 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  plain  truth  is  most  of  us 
CAMs  justify  our  existence  not 
by  what  we  ourselves  sell — but 
rather  by  instructing,  directing 
and  inspiring  those  in  our 
charge  how  to  sell  and  whom  to 
sell,”  said  Warren  Perry,  CAM, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune,  as  chairman  of  the 
“Training  Procedures”  Panel  at 
the  recent  ANCAM  Convention. 

The  panel  chairman  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  not  only  for  origi¬ 
nal  training,  but  for  constant 
retraining.  He  likened  the  need 
for  a  continuing  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  that  of  consistent  ad¬ 
vertising.  “Knowledge  and  thor¬ 
ough  training  breed  confidence. 
And  confidence,”  said  Mr.  Perry, 
“is  conducive  to  stellar  sales¬ 
manship.” 

Discussing  training  proce¬ 
dures  on  a  smaller  daily,  Charles 
Laughlin,  CAM,  Anderson 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  said  train¬ 
ing  procedures  are  to  little  avail 
unless  the  CAM  is  careful  to 
hire  people  of  the  calibre  who 
can  benefit  from  training.  Ideal 
material  for  phone  room  ad 
takers  and  solicitors,  according 
to  CAM  Laughlin,  is  the  new 
college  mother  who  has  reared 
her  children  to  a  point  where 
they  are  away  at  school.  .  .  .  and 
she  now  has  time  on  her  hands 
that  can  be  used  profitably  to 
help  her  husband  pay  those  col¬ 
lege  expenses.  This  type  of  in¬ 
dividual  works  out  far  better, 
he  finds,  than  “sweet  young 
things  with  the  knit  sweaters 
and  tight  skirts  who  in  a  year 
or  so  get  married  and  quit  to 
have  a  family.”  The  decrease  in 
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tui-nover  and  greater  response 
to  training  is  marked,  in  the 
more  mature  women — with  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  in  service 
to  the  customer. 


Time  Off  May 
Be  Repaid  Later 


Meets  the  Publisher 


Early  in  the  new  employee’s 
career  in  Anderson,  he  gets  to 
meet  the  publisher.  “He’s  . a  guy 
on  our  team,”  said  Laughlin, 
and  every  time  classified  hires 
a  new  employe,  he  requests 
that  the  employe  be  brought  to 
his  office  for  an  introduction  and 
chat.  This  friendly  and  in¬ 
formal  chat  is  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  employee 
only  ...  no  one  else  around  .  .  . 
and  the  new  employe  returns 
to  the  classified  department 
thinking,  “Gee,  what  a  nice  guy 
— and  what  a  nice  place  to 
work.”  After  this,  the  trainee  is 
receptive  to  learn  “just  about 
anything  one  can  offer.” 

CAM  Laughlin  feels  that  with 
a  relatively  small  staff,  the 
classified  trainee  should  know 
something  about  everyone  else’s 
job  in  the  department.  This  en¬ 
ables  him  to  see  where  his  con¬ 
tribution  fits  into  the  overall 
picture  and,  of  course,  makes 
him  available  to  fill  any  gap 
that  may  arise.  Accordingly,  the 
new  employe  is  taught  every¬ 
thing  from  billing  to  paper 
checking  even  though  his  basic 
spot  might  be  that  of  an  outside 
salesman. 


FINGER  TIP  control  of  Dialaphone 
helps  Cherry  Bradley  with  her  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation  of  want  ads  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  More 
than  21,000  ads  a  week  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  phone  calls. 


week  and  stored,  for  ready  use 
in  a  “Classified  Black  Book”,  a 
loose  leaf  note  book  which  etwh 
salesman  keeps.  “And  this,” 
says  CAM  Finsness,”  becomes  a 
great  training  tool.” 


At  Front  Counter 


Moving  from  the  medium¬ 
sized  newspaper,  CAM  Perry 
outlined  the  comprehensive 
training  program  practiced  on 
the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
where  a  staff  of  10  outside  sales¬ 
men  accounts  for  about  6  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  13  million  lines  of 
classified  the  paper  carries  per 
year. 


Outside  Sales  Staff 


At  the  Tribune  a  trainee 
spends  2  to  4  months  at  the 
front  counter  after  which  he 
progresses  to  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  department  where  he  learns 
to  make  neat  layouts  and  write 
effective  copy.  Streetforce  and 
phone  room  solicitors  throw 
copy  at  him  for  processing  so  he 
rapidly  learns  the  basic  me¬ 
chanics  of  advertising.  He  learns 
too,  the  value  of  speculative 
layouts  in  building  volume. 


CAM  Stanley  Finsness,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  &  Bulle¬ 
tin,  told  how,  as  CAM  of  a 
larger  newspaper  he  did  a  re¬ 
training  job  with  a  staff  of  out¬ 
side  sales  people  most  of  whom 
had  been  on  the  job  for  upwards 
of  25  years.  Basic  aim  of  his 
training  program  was  to  get  the 
staff  moving  in  the  direction  of 
new  business.  At  a  series  of 
regular  meetings  Finsness  pro¬ 
vided  the  staff  with  new  sources 
of  leads  and  access  to  original 
copy  ideas. 

At  the  meetings,  linage  fig¬ 
ures,  new  copy  ideas,  upcoming 
campaigns  “were  used  as  rally¬ 
ing  points  to  help  the  men  to 
get  out  and  sell  new  ideas  and 
new  accounts.”  A  digest  of  the 
new  ideas,  sales  points,  circula¬ 
tion  figures  is  circulated  to 
every  member  of  the  staff  each 


Begins  to  Make  Calls 


In  a  binding  arbitration  award 
growing  out  of  dispute  between 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  the 
arbitrator  ruled  that  an  employe 
may  take  advance  time  off  and 
repay  it  to  the  employer  at  a 
time-and-one-half  rate  at  a  later 
date. 

The  awafd  upheld  an  admin¬ 
istrative  practice  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  Associated  Pre« 
which  had  been  gn^nting,  at  the 
request  of  an  employe,  time  off 
to  be  worked  later  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  time.  In  repaying 
the  employer,  the  employe  wu 
credited  at  an  overtime  rate. 

The  Guild  filed  a  grievance 
contesting  the  p  r  ac  t  i  c  e  on 
grounds  that  it  circumvented 
payment  in  cash  for  overtime. 

The  AP  argued  that  since  the 
employe  originated  the  request 
for  time  off  and  his  pay  wm 
not  docked  for  it,  the  company 
is  entitled  to  repayment  in  time. 

The  arbitrator’s  award  said 
in  part  “by  balancing  off  against 
this  overtime  the  hours  taken 
off  in  advance  of  overtime,  the 
employer  is  merely  resorting  to 
a  bookkeeping  procedure.” 

The  alternative,  the  arbitra¬ 
tor  said,  would  be  withholding 
cash  from  the  employe  for  hit 
time  off  and  then  giving  an 
equal  amount  back  to  him  for 
the  overtime  worked  later.  The 
AP  argued  successfully  that  thii 
was  a  useless  act. 


‘Satisfactory  Year’ 
For  Knight  Papers 


After  three  or  four  months  he 
is  assigned  to  a  real  estate  or 
automotive  sales  supervisor 
whom  he  assists,  calling  on  ac¬ 
counts,  trouble  shooting,  etc. 
Finally,  he  is  given  a  two  week 
stint  working  with  the  street 
force  sales  manager.  He  is  then 
given  a  territory.  That’s  a  9 
month  training  program,  gen¬ 
erally,  says  Mr,  Perry  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1953. 
After  its  completion  the  train¬ 
ing  continues  right  along  with 
regular  Monday  morning  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  held  without  fail. 
The  meetings  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  up  coming  promo¬ 
tions,  sales  tools  and  promo¬ 
tional  material  and  how  to  use 
them  and  reports  on  unusually 
good  sales. 


Akron,  0. 

Advertising  and  circulatn 
gains  of  the  Knight  Newspapen, 
Inc.,  in  the  last  year  have  bees 
“eminently  satisfactory,”  Johi 
S.  Knight,  president,  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  stod- 
holders  and  directors  here  thi 
week. 


He  described  the  last  U 
months  as  “another  year  d 
growth  and  achievement.” 

There  were  three  additions  to 
the  official  family  of  the  Kni^ 
Newspapers  and  its  subsidiari* 
C.  Landon  Knight,  son  of  Jobs 
S.  Knight,  was  elected  presidal 
of  the  Portage  Newspaper  S«y 
ply  Co.  Mrs.  John  S.  C.  KnigN 
and  Lee  Hills,  executive  edit« 
of  Knight  Newspapers  and  tk 
Detroit  Free  Press,  were  add** 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  tk 
Knight  Foundation,  and  Brod* 
S.  Griffith,  editor  and  gen«»i 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  StWL 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  (b 
rectors  of  the  Knight  New 
papers. 
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Last  Man’s 
Trials  Get 
Early  Start 
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San  Francisco 
Bud  Hoyd,  hailed  by  the  San 
Francisro  Chronicle  as  “the 
last  mail  on  earth,”  was  safely 
in  the  wilds  before  promotion 
bejian  which  has  now  stretched 
across  the  country. 

The  assifrnment  for  the 
Chronicle’s  fish  and  game  writer 
is  to  see  if  man,  deposited  in  the 
wilderness  as  the  sole  survivor 
of  an  atomic  disaster,  can  live. 

His  assignment  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  minimum  of  civilized 
articles.  Bud  Boyd  has  with  him 
an  axe,  jiocketknife,  50-feet  of 
clothesline,  a  ball  of  twine  and 
a  supply  of  salt. 

He  also  is  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  his  three  children. 
Each  carries  a  knife  to  meet 
conditions  of  life  in  the  unnamed 
western  wilderness. 

There  are  those  in  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  who  predict 
that  Bud  Boyd  will  come  out  of 
the  wilds  carrying  his  own 
newspaper.  For  his  newspaper- 
ing  experience  has  been  in  many 
lines. 

31  (larry  Keport 

It  will  be  more  important 
that  he  keep  his  special  cache 
filled  with  newspaper  copy.  For 
within  a  few  days  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  Boyd  family, 
31  newspapers  were  signed  up 
to  receive  his  reports  on  sur¬ 
vival. 

Copy  is  left  reg^ularly  in  a 
special  metal  container  buried 
at  a  secret  spot  near  his  hideout. 
The  copyboy  courier  will  not 
meet  the  now-bearded  writer. 

Lawrence  L.  Wade,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  who  became  also 
manager  of  Chronicle  features 
when  the  newspaper’s  venture 
was  seized  quickly  by  editors  all 
around  the  map,  explained  that 
Bud  Boyd  actually  went  into 
hiding  June  28. 

Chronicle  promotion  staffers 
are  hopeful  that  he  will  stay  lost 
for  some  time.  A  promising  fea¬ 
ture  wilt  be  short-lived  should 
someone  stumble  on  the  ven¬ 
turesome  family. 

Ex-Hrinter  and  Ad  Manager 

Bud  Boyd  begran  his  news- 
pupering  as  a  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  printer.  In  the  1940’s 
he  was  promotion  manager  and 
then  advertising  manager  of 
the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register  and 
Wcorded  under  the  name  of 
Hxrvey  Boyd.  He  has  been  “the 
woodsman”  of  the  Chronicle  for 
the  past  three  years. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


The  Chronicle  ushered  in  the 
series  with  an  extensive  promo¬ 
tion  series  by  Charles  Raude- 
baugh.  A  six-part  series  carried 
the  Boyds  up  to  departure  day 
on  July  10. 

By  that  time  Bud,  his  wife 
Betty,  and  their  children — 
Bruce,  8,  Sharon,  12,  and  Susan, 
15— had  been  in  the  wilds 
nearly  two  weeks. 

“We  are  not  saying  where 
they  are,  not  even  if  it’s  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  Mr.  Wade  reported. 


Edward  Dodd  Dies; 
U.S.-Canadian  Editor 

London,  Ont. 

Edward  Dodd,  67,  a  London 
Free  Press  editor  and  veteran 
of  50  years  in  newspapers  and 
allied  fields,  died  July  3.  Mr. 
Dodd  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1910  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Free  Press. 

He  was  discharged  from  the 
Canadian  Army  in  1915  after 
being  wounded  in  action  during 
the  first  World  War.  From  then 
until  1930  he  held  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Toronto  Star,  the 
Montreal  Star,  the  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

He  left  newspaper  work  in 
1930  to  become  advisor  to  Louis 
M,  Brucker,  following  the 
latter’s  election  as  governor  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Dodd  returned 
to  newspaper  work  the  following 
year  with  the  Detroit  Times. 

After  four  years  in  public 
relations  work,  he  joined  the 
Calgary  Herald.  He  rejoined  the 
London  Free  Press  in  1947. 


Editorial  Sells 
16,000  New  Flags 

St.  Louis 

More  than  16,000  fifty-star 
flags  have  been  sold  by  the 
Globe-Democrat  since  it  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  on  Flag  Day 
chiding  the  public  for  its  failure 
to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Globe  -  Democrat  was 
prompted  to  start  selling  the 
flag  at  cost  by  the  heavy  and 
enthusiastic  response  to  the 
Flag  Day  editorial.  Air  freight 
shipments  were  used  to  speed 
delivery  of  the  flags  prior  to  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  Globe  Democrat  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  orders  after  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  and  publisher 
Richard  H.  Amberg  estimated 
that  20,000  Hags  would  be 
shipped  to  readers  before  the 
end  of  July. 

• 

Morning  Paper 

The  new  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  not  afternoon,  as  in¬ 
advertently  described  in  a  story 
(E&P,  July  2,  page  45). 
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Donald  J.  Chipman 

Gen’l  Manager 
Position  Is  Filled 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Donald  J.  Chipman  has  been 
promoted  from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  newspapers. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  James  A.  Gray,  president  of 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  Chipman  has  been  with 
the  newspapers  almost  35  years. 
He  was  an  executive  in  the 
classified  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  departments 
before  becoming  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1945.  He  has  been  a 
director  of  Piedmont  Publishing 


I  Cb.  since  1957  and  on  June  2, 
j  1959,  was  made  vicepresident, 
i  He  is  president  of  the  North 
.  Carolina  Press  Association  and 
is  treasurer  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gray’s  announcement  said 
James  B.  L.  Rush,  executive 
news  editor,  and  Robert  F. 
Campbell,  editorial  page  editor, 
will  continue  to  report  directly 
to  the  publisher. 

• 

a 

;  J'Builcling  Ready 
For  50th  Anniversary 

I  Manhattan,  Kas. 

Completion  of  Kansas  State 
University’s  new  83>75,000  jour¬ 
nalism  building  comes  during 
the  golden  anniversary  year  of 
the  department.  According  to 
Ralph  R.  Lashbrook,  head  of  the 
department,  K-State  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  nation  to  offer 
instruction  in  journalism  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  new  building  will 
occupied  later  this  summer.  The 
n  interior  of  the  three-story  native 
I-  limestone  structure  is  distin- 
le  guished  by  red  oak  paneling  and 
d  woodwork  throughout. 

One  of  the  featured  attractions 
le  will  be  the  Herschel  C.  Logan 
>f  collection  of  original  cartoons 
d  and  illustrations  which  was  pur- 
d  chased  by  the  Endowment  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  journalism 
;h  department.  Purchase  of  the 
s.  collection  was  made  possible  by 
le  a  $1,500  gift  from  Fred  A.  Sea- 
si-  ton.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
ts  and  Richard  M.  Seaton,  pub- 
1-  lisher  of  the  Coffeyville  Daily 
a  Journal,  both  former  K-State 
ig  journalism  students. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


I  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  MAY  BROTHERS,  Bingrhamton.  N.  Y. 

I  JoMDh  A.  Snyder,  223A  East  Romneya  ,  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouffht 
Drive.  Anaheim,  Oalif.  Day  or  Nite.  i  and  sold  without  publicity 

Phnnn  IvRntniKi  I 


Phone  KEystone  3-13411.  \ 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona  j 
newspaper?  We  have  them  from  lartre 
dailies  to  small  weeklies.  GABBEHIT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  I 
Riverside,  California.  j 

IN  THE  COMPLICATED  pattern  of  I 
today’s  newspaper  tranafera  your  I 
broker  is  a  money  saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  403  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 

I  ir  ir  LET  US  help  you  And  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
dseo  5,  California. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

;  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


SALBS-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

’There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
televieion,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualifted  expert  couit  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
i  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 
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Publication*  for  Sale 


EASTERN  DAILY,  established  1882, 
and  live  shopper,  {115,000,  with  a  main 
business  street  buildintt.  Income  $97,- 
000:  no  jobwork.  Our  No.  0871.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ondtr)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c:  2  @  80c; 
1  (8  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  ai  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $L30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wndnosday,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information).  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Hdence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Asate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

S2 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

211 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

U5 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1475  Broadway,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyant  9-3052 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPI’UES 


Publication*  for  Sale 


Publication*  for  Sale 


Pre**  Room 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  pros- 
perouB  area,  irood  climate,  steady 
growth.  $122,0(>0.  $35,0(K>  down  in¬ 

cludes  receivables.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  California. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCT- 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381_  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Anifcles  28,  California. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SUBURBAN 

Semi-weekly,  Rrosnins  $640,000.  Top- 
notch  rotary  plant,  larfre  buildinit  in¬ 
cluded  for  $325,000.  Rapid-yrrowth  area 
assures  experienced  suburban  publisher 
lann  capital  imin.  Exclusively  listed 
with  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  California. 


FLORIDA  GOLD  COAST.  Group  of 
phenomenal  weekly  newspapers  fcross- 
in«  1967,  $22,212:  1968,  $33,175:  1959, 
$36,457;  1960,  thus  far,  at  rate  of 

$60,000  plus ;  will  easily  top  $60,000 
in  1961.  Fine  plant,  fine  crew,  well 
orgranized.  PuUisher,  seriously  ill, 
headed  for  recuperation.  Price  for  all 
$100,000  with  building  valued  at  $25,- 
000:  terms  20-25%  down,  balance  10- 
15-20  years  to  suit  buyer  at  6%.  Elach 
paper  exclusive  in  its  respective  area. 
All  three  are  letterpress  productions, 
no  offset,  no  job  work.  First  letter 
please  clarify  as  to  experience  and 
solvency.  Our  No.  0860.  May  Brothers, 
Bing-hamton,  New  York. 


We  are  in  a  position  to  discuss 
important 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

with  qualified  investors.  These  papers 
include: 

O  Three  suburban  dailies  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  state. 

O  Semi-isoiated  semi-weekly  with  im¬ 
portant  growth  potenti^. 

O  Two  isolated  weeklies. 

O  Several  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies 
in  ^uthem  half  of  state. 

Identity  of  these  newspapers  will 
be  revealed  only  after  prospects  have 
proven  their  interest  and  financial 
ability.  Down  inyments  from  $40,000 
to  $400,000.  Complete  economic  report 
available  on  each  market. 

Ask  for  free  copy  of  10-year  cir¬ 
culation  records  of  ALL  California 
dailies. 


VE3KY  STRONG  CHAIN  California 
semi- weeklies  with  primary  coverage, 
reader  and  advertiser  acceptance  in  6 
close-by  incorporated  cities.  Volume 
octupled  last  4 '4  years.  Immediate  a.m. 
daily  potential  for  amply  financed,  able 
buyer  with  $2-  to  $,3-million  gross  in 
2  to  3  years  assured  to  competent  pub¬ 
lisher.  P'or  sale  by  owner,  $l-million 
cash.  Will  retain  interest  with  guaran¬ 
teed  dividend  if  right  buyer  desires. 
Solid  gold  mine  for  solid  purchaser. 
Establish  your  professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  competence  in  first  inquiry  if  in¬ 
terested.  Box  2816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES 


Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  S$7M 
2/90 — 2/72 — 4/34  Magazines-  •  moMi 
Mold  Blower — Mohr  Saw — Electric  P* 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 
Model  30  Mixer,  No.  51985 
Model  14— No.  49,834 — Swing  KcyboaN 


PRESSES 


Loan*  and  Financine 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED — $200,000  and 
up.  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greenstero,  North  Carolina. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  2.1-9/u* 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders— I 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers—  .'>  Driws 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  I 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Ms- 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  GIol^ 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE,  with 
L.  H.  PAINE,  broker. 

215  West  20th  Street,  Upland.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  FARM 
AREA  weekly,  grossing  $40,000: 
$45,000,  $15,000  down.  Sound,  over  60 
years  old.  good  plant,  growth.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  Semi-Weekly  (Thursday. 
Sunday).  50  years  old.  Gross  Income 
$548,600.  Circulation  100,000,  mostly 
free,  largo  modem  plant.  Circulated 
area  population  400, OIK*.  Subscriptions 
$10.  year.  45  employees.  Advertising 
rates  $2..56-$5.04.  Down  payment  $250.- 
000,  easy  terms  on  balance.  Publisher 
retiring.  Our  No.  0876.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


EXCELLENT  Chart  Area  2  weekly, 
including  building  and  5-room  apart¬ 
ment.  Deal  can  be  handled  for  $25,000 
cash.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  choice  Tampa 
Bay  area,  a  community  |>aper  with 
plant  1  block  from  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  across  street  from  (Xty  Hall:  2 
linotyttes,  3  presses,  etc.  All  or  part 
interest  to  man  or  partners.  Attractive 
price.  $25,000  down.  Write  L.  P. 
Likely,  Broker,  P.  O.  Box  431,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY,  estab¬ 
lished  1892.  Advertising  alone  over 
$60,000;  job  plant,  in  moth  balls,  could 
add  50%.  Paid  circulation  4.500  at 
$4.00.  Superb  plant.  Price  $50,000. 
Our  No.  0859.  May  Brothers,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  New  York. 


IOWA.  TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS,  parent  and  offspring,  in  two 
lovely,  prosperous  towns  of  3,000  popu- 
;  lation,  established  1886  and  1926,  with 
a  modem  news  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant  hard  to  beat,  grossing  $34,- 
057  with  ex|>ensea  of  only  $22,418,  in- 
j  eluding  the  Publisher's  withdrawals  for 
'  his  own  use  of  $9,107.  The  asking  price 
I  for  these  two  fine  papers  with  1,700 
!  circulation,  is  $37,000 ;  with  deletion  of 
I  one  automatic  jobber  and  one  folder  the 
I  asking  price  can  be  reduced  to  $34,000. 
j  Terms  half  down  in  either 


case. 

Wealthy,  metropolitan  section  of  this 
great  State  and  two  unusuaily  credit- 
abie,  presentable  and  profitable  papers 
in  keeping  with  the  higb-tyi>e  dual 
community.  Our  No.  0624.  May  Broth¬ 
ers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


MUST  SELL  Connecticut  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  over  $25,000.  Elxcellent  iwtential. 
$17,500  with  $7,500  down,  ^x  2825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


625  E.  Main 
of  Cummins 

.  Mesa.  Arizonan 
Trust  Go. 

Affiliate 

S.E. 

Met-Weekly 

$42,000* 

Fla. 

Met-Suburhan 

Weekly 

8,000* 

Pa. 

Bi-Weekly 

75,000* 

East 

Trade  Journal 

15,000* 

Texas 

Met- Weekly 

75,000* 

S.W. 

Weekly 

80,000 

•Terms 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis 
New  York 
Seattle 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pres*  Engineer* 


NEWSPAPER  ERECrrORS.  INC. 
Eh'ecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’l.  Mgr. 


UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Newspaiter  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPE  MODEL  G2.  serial 
#15,796.  1  90-channel  and  1  72-chan¬ 
nel,  gas  pot,  quadder,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  can  be  seen  running,  Mattia 
Press,  Belleville,  New  Jersey.  PLy- 
mouth  9-0600. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI  WEEKLY,  ONLY 
paper  in  County,  excellent  equipment, 
will  gross  about  $75,000  this  year. 
Price  $90,000.  $26,000  down.  ARIZONA 
NEWSPAPEIR  Properties  Dean  Sellers, 


Press  Room 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy,  O. 
Please  address; 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


S(X)TT  MUL’n-UNIT  22%' 

Up  to  10  Units — 2  Reversible  witk 
Color  Cylinders — 3  Heavy  Duty  Foldm 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reds— 
Trackage  and  Turntables.  Boston  Hsr- 
aid  Traveler. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  IxicaM 
Knoxville  Journal. 


5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METTROPOLITAN  22% " 
Double  Folder  —  AC  Drive.  Locatd 
Charlotte  News. 


3  UNIT  HOE  22«%' 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  CVlinda 
3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC  Drive- 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonvilk 
Tmes-Union. 


3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed— AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 


3  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Greess- 
burg.  Pa. 


2  UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Loeatd 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Locatd 
Lynn,  Mass. 


EY)R  SALE:  Model  26  Linotype 
equipi*ed  with  Mohr  Saw.  Serial  num- 
bCT  47656.  Electric  pot,  Margagh  feeder 
and  blower,  Elmerson  230  volt  motor. 
$2,750.  See  in  operation  at  the  Moline 
Daily  Dispatch,  Moline,  Illinois. 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  Locatd 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
iSirtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  usee  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96.  EUkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largext  distributor  of  Newspajier  Form 
T^cks. 


8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK 
Reversible  Couple — Complete  with  Rail 
Arm  Brackets,  Compensators,  etc. 
NEW  1953.  Located  Midland.  Texa. 


2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBHIS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Liki 
City,  Utah. 


PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 
REQUIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 


HOE  OETSET  Perfecting  Press,  prac¬ 
tically  new,  now  in  mothballs.  Plate 
size  43  X  52.  Two  tons  new  spare  parte 
never  used.  Size;  10%'  high,  14'  wide, 
24'  long  plus  folder.  Cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  $100,000,  will  sell  for  $30,000 
cash  or  terms  and  guarantee  perfect 
condition  and  perfect  operation.  Owner 
expert  will  set  it  up,  start  it  off  and 
stay  iiermanently  or  as  long  as  desired. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
Our  No.  0523. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-iM* 


LUDLOW  22%  ems,  electric  pot,  1 
cabinets,  one  super  surfacer,  12  t  11 
E'ranklin  Gothic;  24  to  72  Sq.  Gotkk 
Heavy;  24  to  72  Medium  ('ondessd 
Gothic :  48,  60,  72  Temiw  Black:  .'56.  U 
60  Tempo  Heavy ;  72  pt.  TenHx>  Italic; 
84  pt.  ^ps. 


FOR  SALE! — .5-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%"  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders.  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  E!ach  unit  has  Scott 
3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in- 
cluded.  MUST  SELL.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 


LUDLOW,  gas  pot,  one  cabinet,  6  toll 
Tempo  M^ium;  6  to  12  Goudy  Lifto: 
6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  &  10  Bodtoi 
Modern  Roman;  assorted  6  &  1$ 
Gothic  Faces. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-OW 


(ktos  4  and  6  unit  presses,  roll  atto 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructV 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  euM$ 
AC  drives. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America's  No.  1  Newsi>a|)er  Broker" 
15  Waverly,  Detroit  3.  Mich.  TO  5-5864 


San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
.8.51  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3.  California 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  90S  Boise,  Hit* 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  I9i 
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MAQIINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Hregg  HiHtnt 


QOSS  2>units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
2S%'  cut-off.  color  hump,  reverse  cyl- 
iiSr,  end  feed.  50  H.P.  AC.  C-W 
^ve,  2-('-^PCO  fountains.  Available 
N^- 

duplex  I  e-page,  standard  tubular.  3 
to  1  model.  30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive, 
l4olor  fountain,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now. 

003S  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
tfL"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl- 
iii£r.  end  feed.  76  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive, 
tXIAPCO  fountains.  Available  Now. 

duplex  24-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model.  60  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive.  2- 
color  fountains,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

HIM  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
POpUr  5-0010  TRiangle  7-3871 

INDIVIDUAL  UNITS 
AVAILABLE 

HOE  Straight  Pattern 
GOSS  Arch  Type 
HOE  Vertical  Pattern 
SCOTT  Heavy  Duty 
HOE  Balcony  Type 
SCOTT  &  GOSS  Folders 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Stereotype 

IH-TON  HOE  STEREO  FURNACE. 
Goopiete  with  6  G.  E.  elmnents,  p^p 
tad  spout,  temperature  controls,  limit 
eoBtrol,  agitator.  Electric  control 
panel,  G.  E.  with  six  sixty  amp.  cir¬ 
cuits,  for  stereo  furnace.  Hoe  curved 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Circulation 

DISTRICT  ADVISORS  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  newspapers  in  East. 
About  to  undertake  another  major  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  Eknployee  ownership, 
group  life,  medical,  savings  plans. 
Grow  with  ua.  Chart  Area  2.  Mail 
resume.  Box  2627,  Editor  A  PublUher, 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  exploding  area, 
nearing  18,000  circulation,  immediate 
goal  15,000,  early  imtential  20.000, 
wants  vigorous  circulation  manager. 
ABC,  little  merchant.  Tell  all  in  first 
letter.  Box  2814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Clasgified  Advertising 

CIxASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  expand¬ 
ing  California  ABC  daily.  Must  be 
thorougrhiy  experienced  and  have  out¬ 
standing  references.  Department  has 
both  outside  salesmen  and  a  phone 
room.  Unusual  growth  ix>tential.  Ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  inaurance  and  retire¬ 
ment  program.  Box  2714,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATELY  —  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  take  over  three  person 
department.  Aggressive,  sales  minded 
manager  who  has  the  know  how  to 
build  linage  and  revenues,  manage  the 
department  with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 
Donald  J.  Clifford,  The  Star,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

Digplay  Advertising 

ALASKA’S  BEST  iXJUTPPED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  needs  an  intelligent,  sober, 
experienced  display  salesman.  Must  be 
exceptional  saleaman,  good  on  layout 
and  copy.  Pleasant  working  conditions 
in  newly  remodeled  plant,  good  salary, 
lineage  and  color  bonus  plans.  Send 
full  resume  via  air.  Include  layout  and 
copy  sample  with  first  letter  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Faiii^nks,  Alaska. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Minimum  2  years’  experience. 
Local  selling.  Write  giving  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume.  John  J. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADViatTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  18,500  daily.  Write  D.  Grandon, 
The  Gaxette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  fill  one  of 
the  key  spots  on  a  staff  of  seven.  Com¬ 
munity  of  31,000.  Circulation  22,000. 
Good  salary,  bonus,  i>aid  life  insurance, 
hospitalization.  Congenial  atmosphere 
on  a  growing  paper.  Write  Nick  Dovo- 
las.  Advertising  Manager,  Mankato 
Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

IMMEDIATELY — Display  Saleaman  for 
14,500  ABC  daily.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion,  insurance  plans,  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  DonjUd  J.  Gif¬ 
ford,  The  Star,  Oneonta.  New  York. 

WB  WANT  an  advertising  manager, 
who  wants  to  lie  more  than  that.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  over  4,000  circula¬ 
tion  ABC,  in  a  town  over  10,000,  un¬ 
opposed.  College  town,  good  farming 
area,  fine  hunting  and  fishing.  Con¬ 
genial  crew  of  17  on  newspaper.  Pull 
time  assistant  ad  man  will  work  with 
you,  plus  help  on  promotions  from 
co-publisher.  Prefer  man  with  some 
news  side  experience  and  printing 
knowledge,  but  not  essential.  Plant  en¬ 
tirely  modern,  including  Fairchild. 
Illustrator,  air  conditioning.  Job  po¬ 
tential  is  that  of  second  man.  Write  | 
fully,  or  call  MY2-6271  if  within  200 
miles. — Charles  A.  Mitchell,  Brookings  I 
Register,  Brookings,  South  Dakota.  | 

Editorial 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  and 
young  staffer  for  4-man  staff  of  Mid¬ 
west  50,000  a.m.  daily-Sunday.  Em- 
I  phasis  on  local,  area  coverage.  Box 
I  2502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
:  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  reeumee,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  for  Kentucky  small  city 
daily,  limited  experience  acceptable. 
Must  have  car.  Give  full  details  first 
letter,  Dsily  News.  Middleaboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  We 
are  in  need  of  a  man  to  fill  our 
.'•econd  spot,  prefer  a  young  man  dedi¬ 
cated  to  sports  reporting  with  college 
background  and  who  haa  had  a  couple 
of  years’  sports  writing  on  a  small 
paper.  Six  day  evening  paper,  circu¬ 
lation  26.500.  Pay  in  keeping  with 
qualifications.  Write  to  Robert  Peter¬ 
son.  Managing  Editor,  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  strong,  well-financed  Oali- 
Tomia  weekly.  Non-metropolitan  high 
desert  community;  partially  a  resort 
area:  dry,  pleasant  climate. 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  with  enter¬ 
prise  and  an  aggressive  approach  to 
local  news,  a  man  who  can  take 
creditable  news  pictures  and  who  ap¬ 
preciates  effective  page  lay-out.  No 
collateral  duties  in  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation.  etc.  We  want  an  industrious 
newsman  who  can  take  pride  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  local  scene  impartially  and 
thoroughly.  S150  per  week.  Write  Box 
2607,  Editor  A  iSiblisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively  small 
city  daily  in  Massachusetts.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  energetic  young  deakman 
ready  for  better  job.  Write  fully.  Box 
2628,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER,  sports,  experienced: 
makeup  and  picture  knowledge:  good 
pay,  pension  and  other  benefits;  large 
afternoon  mid-west  daily.  Box  2604, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Nats  casting  box.  22^”  cutoff.  Scott 
Tail  Cutter.  Soott  curved  plate  shaver. 
Ai  la,  where  la.  $3,000.  Wenatchee 
Daily  World.  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLE3IS 
STEREO  EXJUIPBIEarr 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

M  ERst  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  | 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  i 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPESETTEIR  EXJUIPMESIT 
Ludlows — ESrods— Mat  Rollers  b  j 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  j 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

432  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  | 

Linotype* — Intertypes— Ludlows 
reiNTCRAET  REPRESENTA’nVES 
tl  Warren  St.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

WpiTliU :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes  flat- 
oja.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail- 
"la.  Northern  Machine  Works,  328 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

iVED  25  used  turtles  by  August  1. 

or  call  price  and  condition. 
"••s-Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Penn- 
■mania. 


Michalski,  Advertising  Manager,  Athol 
Daily  News,  Athol,  Massachusetts. 

DISPLAY  AND  CLASSIFIED  salee- 
man  on  progressive  twin-weeklies. 
Must  have  copywriting  and  layout 
ability  with  good  telephone  technique. 
E’ineet  working  conditions  in  modern, 
clean  offices  and  plant.  New  Elngland’s 
top  winning  weeklies  and  second  place 
I  national  winners.  Write  John  W.  Nash, 

I  'Hmee  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  539, 
New  Milford,  Connecticut. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVEnmSING  career 
opportunity  if  you  have  ability  to  write 
and  sell.  Elxcellent  benefits.  If  no  mili¬ 
tary  obligations  write  for  interview 
I  to  Mr.  Snow,  Daily  Reformer,  Brattle- 
!  boro,  Vermont. 

OPEINTNG  for  experienced  advertising 
j  director  for  6-day,  10,000  circulation 
I  in  highly  competitive  location.  Job 
requires  intelligent,  aggressive  work- 
!  ing  manager  who  can  command  respect 
I  of  his  six-man  department.  This  is  not 
.  an  easy  spot.  Salary  open.  Box  2730, 
I  Eklitor  and  Publisher. 


nACU  I  I  '  manager.  If 

.  k-Aon  .  •  man  jt  aril 

■■^iately  for  your  plant  or  individ-  send  full  pa 

item.  A  coll  or  letter  will  receive  yourself  to  1 

Vmapt  action.  Oscar  lanello,  210  Eliza-  tor  A  Publiai 

•Rk  Street,  New  York  City  12,  WOrth  confideiitiiU. 

WI070. 
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ARE  YOU  THIS  MAN? 

The  m^n  we’re  looking  for 
has  had  8  to  10  years’  solid 
newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  He’s  proven  pro¬ 
ducer,  sold  on  special  pages 
and  bonafied  promotions 
for  building  plus  linage. 
He’s  in  30  to  45  age  range, 
sober,  healthy,  industrious 
and  ready  to  move  up  to 
administrative  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  87  year  old  mid¬ 
west  daily  newspaper  (25.- 
OOO  ABC  circulation  brack¬ 
et),  as  local  advertising 
manager.  If  you  are  this 
man  it  will  pay  you  to 
send  full  particulars  about 
yourself  to  Box  2823,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PublUher,  All  replies 
confidential. 


CHART  AREIA  9,  morning  metropoli¬ 
tan  wants  good  copy  deskman.  Box 
2506,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED  —  An 
I  enterprising  man  with'  college  back¬ 
ground  or  a  few  years’  experience 
:  will  find  this  spot  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge.  He’d  have  a  ’’sportsmind^”  city 
as  his  beat  and  complete  responsibility 
!  for  makeup  and  content  of  his  page. 

'  Salary  in  keeping  with  applicant’s 
qualifications.  Photographer  and  part- 
,  time  sports  writer  assist.  Progressive 
I  paper  in  Midwestern  city  of  I5,(HiO. 
Write  to  Ernest  Mazzatenta.  Managing 
Editor,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru. 
Indiana. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB 

with  a  consumer  or  business  publi- 
cation,  daily  or  weekly  newspaper* 
public  relations  or  advertising  agency? 
SeTsd  resume — when*  where*  how  much 
— to 

PUBLISHERS 

Employment  Agency.  469  E.  Ohio, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois  SU  7-2256 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
Wire,  makeup,  camera  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  Medical  benefits,  paid  insur¬ 
ance.  vacations.  Good  salary  for  good 
man.  Box  2720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


OPENING  SOON  for  experiences)  Edi¬ 
tor  on  one  of  beet  County  Weeklies  in 
Monroe  County,  New  York.  ESther  sex. 
Give  quAliflcations.  Box  2707,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  for  courthouse  beat  on 
top-quality  p.m.  daily.  Give  salary, 
references,  complete  experience,  when 
available  in  first  letter.  Ralph  May, 
Times-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

REPORTER  for  general  news  on  six- 
day  daily  in  city  of  25,000  Texas 
Panhandle.  Give  full  details  and  state 
expected  starting  salary.  The  Pampa 
(Texas)  Daily  News. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  to 
cover  suburban  area  for  Chart  Area  1 
afternoon  daily.  Must  be  alert  for  all¬ 
round.  intensive  local  coverage.  Car 
essential.  State  salary  requirement,  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Box  2718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUREAU  MANAGER— Man  or  Woman 
to  take  full  charge  of  news  bureau  in 
adjoining  midwest  college  town  of  22.-  ; 
000.  Salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  TTiome,  Managing  Editor,  | 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  (Courier.  I 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  under  35,  sound  | 
education,  experienced,  preferably  mar-  \ 
ried,  for  85.000-class  daily  northern  I 
part  cf  Chart  Area  1.  Send  resume  I 
and  samples.  Box  2807,  Elditor  &  Pub- 


EXPBRIEINCED  Reporter  for  after¬ 
noon  daily,  town  of  25,000,  Chart  Area 
10.  Permanent.  Box  2805,  Editor  & 

:  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Chart 
{  Area  6  morning  daily  of  60,000  circu- 
I  lation.  Good  pay,  excellent  insurance 
I  and  retirement  idans.  Box  2817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RIM  MAN — fast,  expo-ienced  copy  edi-  :  »  t  .  c<9T,-,vruT7.xmi 

tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and  i  GEJNERAL  ASSIGNMENT,  sirarts  man 
cleaning  up  beginners’  copy  by  prize-  j  needed  by  law  suburten  weekly.  Cre¬ 
winning  Chart  Area  2  morning  daily,  ating  new  job  September  1.  Car  must. 
Salary  8119-124  range.  References  re-  '  2®®*’ 

quired.  Box  2716,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Bnitor  *  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  1-2  years’ 
experience.  Permanent.  Wire  collect  to 
Editor,  Columbia  Basin  Herald,  Moses 
Lake,  Washington. 


REPOR’TEK  for  daily  newspaper  in  | 
city  of  25,000  in  Chart  Area  8.  Prefer-  j 
ably  male,  with  some  experience.  Box  I 
2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
CUSSIHEO  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry' 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for 
insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: 

COPY: 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  STATE  _ 

Authorized  BY  _ 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order — 
see  Classified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR — five  day  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Good  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  who  wizhee  to  step  | 
up.  Growing  paper  in  growing  com-  j 
munity.  Outatanding  recreational  area. 
Write  fully  to  Blackfoot  News,  Black- 
foot.  Idaho. 

CirreTANDING  small  New  England 
daily  needs  experienced  newsman. 
Opening  will  interest  man  who  can 
write,  likes  responsibility,  and  wants  , 
opportunity  to  do  job  in  which  he  can  | 
t^e  pride  and  satisfaction.  Congenial,  i 
stimulating  working  conditions,  good  , 
pay,  benefits.  Write  J.  A.  Hardman, 
Jr.,  Transcript.  North  Adams,  Massa-  ! 
chusetts. 

REPOR’TBR  WANTED  on  well  estab¬ 
lished  4560  ABC  weekly  in  Southwest 
Virginia.  Regular  news  reporting  and 
sports.  Pine  opportunity  for  the  right 
young  man.  ^cellent  working  condi-  | 
tions.  pleasant  community,  many  bene-  j 
fits.  Write  ’The  Coalfield  Progress,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Virginia. 

REPOR’TER  who  knows  that  a  nesrs- 
pai>er  cannot  have  integrity  unless  it 
respects  the  writers  integrity.  College 
graduate  preferred.  Licensed  driver  and 
^equate  typist.  Opportunity  for  ama¬ 
teur  cameraman  to  learn  picture  jour¬ 
nalism  and  darkroom  techniques.  One 
of  Pennsylvania’s  leading  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  7,000  circulation.  Ehccellent 
training  ground  for  the  beginning 
journalist.  Write  George  W.  Shroyer, 
Managing  Editor,  Bhamokin  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  Citizen. 

SIX-MORNING  a  week  metropolitan 
;  paper  eager  for  two  young  men  anx- 
I  ious  to  improve  themselves,  develop 
!  into  supervisory  assets.  Prefer  report- 
[  ing  and  desk  experience.  Good  oppor- 
'  tunity  in  expanding  operation.  Chart 
Area  6.  Mail  complete  resume.  Box 
2806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  of  | 
small  and  medium  dailies  (Chart  Areas 
3-4-5-9)  needs  5  young  aggressive,  am-  | 
bitious  men  who  aspire  to  tarn  man¬ 
agement  ixisitions.  2  news,  3  advertis¬ 
ing.  Prefer  ages  25  to  .36,  with  back¬ 
ground  in  small  and  medium  field.  Fu¬ 
tures  unlimited  for  the  right  people. 
Box  2803,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

SPOR'TS  WRITER  for  Florida’s  largest  : 
weekly  newspaper.  Prefer  college 
graduate  with  two  to  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  take  full  charge  of 
sports  section.  Write  Wayne  Bell. 
P.O.  Drawer  1307,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  . 
Florida.  | 

’TWO  REPORTERS  for  Central  Florida  i 
PM  daily :  one  responsible,  experienced 
man  for  bureau  work  with  minimum  j 
supervision:  one  for  general  assignment 
work  in  news  room.  Write  Box  2818,  j 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazines  buy:  Payment  from  | 
*10  to  *100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

Instructor* 

TEACH  reporting  or  advertising  on 
fellowship,  do  graduate  work  in  an¬ 
other  field.  College  in  deep  ^uth. 
Box  2723,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion^— Public  Reiniiom* 


EDITOR  for  new  employee  hcuis  or¬ 
gan  of  leading  insurance  < -impaay, 
Man  with  2-4  years’  newspai-er  ex¬ 
perience  desired,  pa^cularly  with 
ability  to  create  imaginative  featuies 
and  "human  interest"  stories.  TUs 
man  will  work  alongside  form-  r  new 
paper  men  in  an  expanding  Poblie 
Relations  Department.  If  you  are  ia- 
tereeted  in  this  challenging  loeitioa 
which  offers  excellent  growth  laitentisi 
submit  resume,  salary  requirement  tad 
copy  samples  to:  Personnel  Depait- 
ment  E.  N.,  Aetna  Ufe  Companiei^ 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford  11, 
Connecticut. 

NEWS  WRITER  desired  for  New  Eng. 
land  Catholic  college.  The  man  should 
have  wide  range  of  interests  nnd  flair 
for  colorful,  factual  reporting.  Givo 
background,  experience,  present  -alary. 
Box  2732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIS'HNGUISHED  New  England  Laid 
Grant  Institution  seeks  assistant  dirts- 
tor  public  relations  heavy  on  nevi 
experience  to  handle  general  and  sports 
information  program.  Salary  and  Bern- 
fits  attractive.  Write  Box  2809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER 

Excellent  sales  opportunity  for  ai- 
vancement-inclined  man  with  PRINT* 
ING  BACKGROUND.  Familiarity  witfc 
linecastintr  machines,  composinir  rooo, 
composition,  and  Teletypesetter  desir* 
able.  Opening  available  in  Editor  nai 
Publisher  Chart  Area  6.  Must  be  abb 
to  meet  people,  free  to  travel.  Car, 
expenses,  liberal  employee  benefita 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  par* 
Honal  backcround  to  R.  C.  MePherm, 
District  Manager.  Fairchild  GrapUi 
Equipment.  Ill  West  Washingtsi 
Street,  Chicairo,  Illinois. 


ASSISTANT  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 
combination  in  over  75,000  class 
Attractive  City  in  Chart  Area  4 
Top  opportunity  for  young 
man.  preferably  30  to  36 
years  of  age.  to  move  up  from 
.smaller  operation  or  for  man 
in  larger  operation  to  assume 
broader  reeponsibilities. 

Modern,  excellently  equipped  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  (^ood  salary  for  right 
man. 

Write  in  detail  to  Box  2804, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher 


_ INSTRUCTION 

Classified  Advertising _ 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED 

380  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled 
Salespeople  and  Executives 
In  Parish  Salea-’Training 
Course  in  Classified  Advertising 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  Ho» 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adv» 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  ho« 
to  square  right  up.  to  analyze  sM 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  eg- 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  are  ei- 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  THHI 
own  ’TIME)  developed  to  increase  thdr 
individual  sales  production  and  cog, 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  nioi, 
business. 

’The  famed  Paris  Course  (only  on 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  IIH 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  ne 
cessfully  trains  beginners—  brosdl 
aqd  refreshes  experienced  personatL 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  to 
you  now  to  slaali  turnover,  height* 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  to 
velop  professional  pride — all  whil,  * 
helps  you  develop  more  nasslM 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  as  JU 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-lMMi 
sales-boosting  Course  is  *66  each.  3*4 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  to 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIA’TES,  INOORPORA’TED 

Classified  Advertising  Developnwat 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since  IMI 

!  2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  FIoiXl 
Oxford  1-8331 

I  Linotype  School 

I  OMIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instructioa 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Idministrative 


business  or  circulation  man- 

AGKR-  Fully  experienced  in  both  cir- 
mJation  anil  accounting,  good  adminis¬ 
trator  age  til,  family,  Chart  Area  1, 

2.  Box  2712,  ^tor  &  Publisher. 

(t>RMER  I’UBLISHE®  wants  reapon- 
siblt  position  with  medium  daily. 
Itfiteed  accountant  with  business  man- 
uar's  experience.  Best  references.  Box 
*re5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
—Creative  in  ail  selling,  experienced 
inside  and  outside  in  every  newspaper 
business  activity,  well  versed  in  com¬ 
petitive  operation  in  large  and  medium 
citiM  in  all  retail,  national,  circula-  | 
tioo,  research,  promotion.  Farriliar  I 
with  newsroom  and  nrteohanical  too. 
Kiddle  forties,  excellent  health.  Box  ^ 
fit*.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!»  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  ALL 
phases  of  newspapering  and  allied 
trsdM.  A  GOOD  25  years  of  service 
left  for  some  small  to  medium  sise 
(daily  or  weekly)  absentee  owner — or 
u  a  load-lifting  number  2  man.  Write  ^ 
Box  27SS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Business 
Manager.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
labor  negotiations,  purchasing,  cost 
centrol.  ail  phases  production.  Box 
2827,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Artists— Cartoonitts 

WEST  COAST  CARTOONIST  —  Re- 
tooeher  (employed)  desires  spot  on  ; 
New  York  metropolitan  daily  or  other  i 
Chart  Area  2.  Experienced,  versatile  | 
and  thinking  producer  of  top  quality 
work.  Age  37.  Box  2703,  Elditor  &  \ 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

AM  AVAILABLE  on  reasonable  no¬ 
tice— experience-60.000-7  day  a.m.,  36.-  i 
0004  day  p.m.  comi>etitive  supervisory,  | 
production  ability,  budget  minded,  j 
presently  assistant.  Chart  Area  6  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2531,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


Display  Adrertising 


AD  DIREXTTOR,  30,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  classified,  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral.  Outstanding  record  in  sales,  or¬ 
ganization  and  management.  'Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  Bureau  tools  and 
techniques.  Interested  in  permanent 
career  opportunity  only.  Legitimate 
motive  for  seeking  change.  Box  2706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— Canadian 
advertising  man  with  14-year  success¬ 
ful  record  on  100,000  daily  wishes  to 
relocate  on  progressive  daily  in  On¬ 
tario  or  Elakern  states.  Capable  of 
writing  effective  promotional,  retail 
and  (reneral  campaign  copy  and  ar¬ 
tistic  layouts  that  SELL  I  Strong  on 
promotion  and  staff  training ;  personal 
selling  ability.  Thorough  knowledge 
profitable  rate  structures,  practices, 
ROP  color  and  Bureau  techniques.  Has 
two  young  children  and  is  in  excellent 
health.  University  trained;  early  retail 
and  agency  background.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Well  and  favorably  known  in 
Canadian  advertising  field.  For  resume, 
write  Box  2708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  Ba)ITOR  I 
— feature  wrriter.  Available  August. 
Box  2608.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR ;  Industrial-science. 
Seeks  position  with  magazine  or  in 
industrial  publicity,  advertising.  Com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York  City  only. 
Box  2631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  on 
Daily  seeks  similar  spot  or  features. 
Believes  news  of  and  for  females  can  I 
bo  "interesting.”  10  years’  experience 
in  Journalism  and  allied  fields.  BS  in 
Journalism.  Box  2704,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

GOOD  REPORTER,  police,  politics, 
courthouse.  features,  column,  four 
years  on  daily.  Seeks  metropolitan 
area.  Box  2700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER-NEWSWRI’TER  —  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  police,  court,  and  political 
news  and  features.  8  years’  newspa-  ' 
per-radio  reporting  and  feature  writing 
experience.  College,  car,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Interested  in  newspaper  or  broad¬ 
casting  news  work.  Box  2717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVEST  in  an  ADVIHUnSING  MAN¬ 
AGER  who  knows  newspapers  and 
their  operation.  A  man  who  can  lead, 
sell,  direct  and  counsel  a  staff  for  in¬ 
creased  business.  lO*,^  years’  top  seJI- 
,  ing  experience.  Write  Box  2721,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGER  —  Creative  record  in  re- 
'  tail,  national,  classified,  plus  full 
:  knowledge  of  all  research,  promotion, 
copy  service.  Broad  experience,  mostly 
competitive,  on  large,  medium  and 
small  newspapers.  Have  some  ideas 
that  have  worked.  Seeking  bigger  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  the  forties  and  healthy. 
Box  2726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  ADD  NEW  LIFE  and  Linage  to  your 
1  Advertising  Department,  foperienced 
small  daily  advertising  manager  seeks 
I  challenge-future.  Will  consider  second 
spot  if  cliance  for  advancement.  Bo.x 
{  2824,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ince  1>M 

47,  Fieri* 


DYNAMIC  CIBCUX.ATION  MANAGER 
with  years  of  experience  on  Evening, 
Combination,  and  competitive  news¬ 
papers  12,0Cio  to  110,000  class.  Com¬ 
plete  background  in  A.  B.  C.,  Little 
Merchant.  Various  accounting  systems. 
Sales  promotion.  perfect  ^rvice. 
Transportation,  Labor,  Personnel, 
Mergers.  Record  shows  production  and 
eolleetion  with  reduced  costs.  Excel¬ 
lent  Coordinator  with  all  departments. 
Available  on  reasonable  notice.  Family 
nan.  age  36.  Complete  resume  on  re- 
Qistt.  Box  2826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

PRBSENTI..Y  EMPLOYED  AssisUnt 
CInaafied  Advertising  Manager  with  6 
Tsan’  experience  in  the  newspaper 
basiness  desires  a  challenging  oppor- 
tanity  as  Classified  Advertising  Man- 
Miar— Knows  all  phases  of  classified — 
nefer  Chart  AresM  2.  3,  or  4 :  but 
will  consider  any  other  location  if 
novinced  of  a  permanent  position  with 
ypnrtnnity  for  future  advancement 
nvending  entirely  on  my  ability. 
Tenng  family  man,  good  character, 
•ilf  starter,  (iorrespondmee  which  may 
w  to  interview  will  be  appreciated. 
Boz  2610,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising 

yi  DIREXTTOR,  heavy  experience,  me- 
wnn  size  daily.  Ck>nscientious,  capable; 
5JW  methods  and  practices.  Prefer 
Write  Box  2541,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 

luher. 

^VEnunsiNG-BUSINESS  MANAG- 
years'  experience  on  dailies  to 
and  Isirge  suburbans.  Capable, 
^sdentious,  aggressive.  Solid  builder, 
references.  Box  3521,  Elditor  & 
•wHMier. 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR  (33)  Female. 
B.A.  and  M.A.,  willing  to  give  up  good 
salaried  position  for  opportunity  to 
learn  reporting.  Prefer  metroi)olitan 
daily  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Box 
2711.  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

’THINKING  of  adding  a  section  to 
your  daily  and/or  Sunday  paper  which 
would  deal  with  movies,  theater,  radio- 
'TV,  books,  art,  etc.  on  local,  area, 
and  national  levels  7  Experienced 
newsman-writer,  26,  with  BA,  MS. 
and  ideas  available  September.  Write 
Box  2728,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

.ACCTIRATE.  fast,  imaginative  medium 
city  Sports  Elditor.  11  years,  seeks 
siiorts  relK>rter  or  desk  sp<k.  Box  2828,  : 
^itor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUREIAU  CHILE',  heavy  experience  as 
editor-writer,  seeks  Southern  California 
relocation.  Creative  knack  with  copy 
and  pictures.  Young  family  man, 
UCLA  grad.  Bo.x  2800,  Elditor  &  Pub-  i 
I  isher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  deskman.  daily  or 
weekly,  reliable.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
1.  2,  3.  Box  2808,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  wants  to 
make  change — Broad  experience  with 
Newspaper  Presses — Large  or  small 
shop — Excellent  references.  Box  2529, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEIREO  FOREMAN  seeks  po¬ 
sition  California.  Reliable  family  man. 
20  years'  tubular  experience.  Box 
2628,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOEINGRAVEIR.  newspaper  field, 
well  qualified  to  run  shop  or  other¬ 
wise.  7  years'  experience,  reliable. 
Available  now.  Write  Box  2’709,  Elditor 
Sc  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  cold  type,  tape 
operation  line  casting  machine  plus  all 
other  departments.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2702,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER 
10  years'  experience. 

Box  2810,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


j  CLASSIFIED  MANAGE®.  40.000  com-  EDITOR- WRITER,  daiiy,  weekly,  mag- 
j  munity  wishes  to  locate  in  Chart  Area  azine  experience,  top  editorial  know- 
I  10  or  11,  as  ad  manager,  salesman  or  how.  Brief  requirements  salary,  etc. 
classified  manager.  Family  man.  ref-  Box  2822,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 
erences.  Box  2821,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 


I  AVIATION  EDITOR,  now  running 
1  copy-layout  desk  of  top  missile  and 
I  aircraft  magazine,  wants  responsible 
'  position  with  publication  or  industry 
in  New  York  CSty  area.  Box  2520, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Editors  &  reporters  ** 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
!  personnri  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
I  HEIADUNE  PEHtSONNEL  (Agency) 

I  6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  and 
three  loyal  and  capable  aides,  desire 
>  better  situation.  We've  done  it  all — 
news,  sports,  farm,  outdoors,  photos. 
60,600  daily  now.  Box  2538,  Elditor  & 
Pubiisher, 

:  NEW  ENGLAND  EDITOR  of  large 
:  weekly.  29,  married,  honor  journalism 
grad  seeks  position  on  New  EIngland 
'  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2512,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS.  TEa-EGRAPH  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced,  steady.  Optional  area,  single. 
Box  2515,  EWtor  Sc  Ihiblisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN— Now  on  daily,  for 
'  permanent  spot  CSiart  Areas  1,  2.  Will 
'  tryout  on  vacation.  Box  2524,  Elditor 
I  Sc  Publisher. 

^  A-1  all-around  man,  16  years'  experi- 
i  enoe,  reporter  or  wire  editor.  Box 
!  2318,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  experience  in  all  phases  . 
reporting,  plus  wire,  city  desks,  seeks  | 
permanent  spot  30-40,000  daily  in 
Chart  Area  10-11-12  where  have  chance  , 
to  specialize  and  advance.  Young,  vet.  | 
J-school,  family.  Box  2820,  Elditor  Sc  ’ 
Publisher.  I 


Photography 


The  Elditor  who  is  tired  of 
spiritless  photography  and 
seeks  new  ideas  in  pictures 
and  writing  is  requested  to 
contact  Box  2819,  Elditor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Press  Photographers  .As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFTDEIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  E'ilm-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — ■ 
Write,  wire  or  teiephone. 

Geraid  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEIstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 


NO  ACTOR! 

But  Want  Late  Summer  Tryout. 
Seasoned-30-intimate  with  all  i>hases 
of  newspaper  work  from  reporting  to 
production.  WANT  TRY  OUT  DUR¬ 
ING  2  WE®K  VACATTON  ElARLY 
SEPTEMBER.  Seek  desk  work — any 
kind.  Make  up  my  forte.  Experience 
runs  gamut  from  daily  to  owning  a 
montldy.  Now  with  major  trade  week¬ 
ly  chain.  Box  2812,  Elditor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  27.  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  on  medium-large  West  Coast 
daily.  Has  year  weekly,  3  years 
j  27,560  three-edition  suburban  PM — all 
beats,  rewrite,  substantial  deskwork. 

;  Also  stringer  large  radio  station.  Now  ’ 
stymied  by  seniority,  stand-pat  man- 
agennent.  Married,  child;  vet.  Will  de¬ 
vote  all  for  career  situation.  Best 
I  references.  Box  2811,  Elditor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  YOUNG,  INTEa,LIGEINT.  hard  work- 
i  ing,  ambitious  Navy  journalist  seeks 
I  start  in  newspapers.  General,  sports, 
I  photograi>hic,  m^eup  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  October.  Box  2802, 
:  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— top  (light 
metroiiolitan  newspaper  experience. 
Elditorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
public  event  promotion,  all  my  dish. 
Versatile  creative  man  with  "can  do" 
and  “show  how”.  Solid  administrator. 
Practical  reaaons  for  change.  Refer¬ 
ences  you'll  respect.  Write  In  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2540,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We'll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact : 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PETISONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St..  Chicago  2,  Iliinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT? 

For  any  job  la  paklishinc  your  best 
bet  is  a  Sitnations  Wanted  ad  in 
E  &  P,  The  cost  is  reasonable  and 
year  ad  will  attract  national  atten¬ 
tion! 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Newsprint  on  Your  Doorstep 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  By  Tr«rt 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Spokane,  Wash. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  a 
visit  to  the  northwest  en  route 
to  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  was  a 
visit  to  the  Inland  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  at  Millwood,  Wash.  The 
relationship  and  close  proximity 
of  this  paper  mill  to  the  Spo¬ 
kane  newspapers  which  control 
it  (the  Chronicle  and  the 
Spokesman-Review)  is  unique, 
we  believe,  in  the  U.  S. 

No  other  newspapers  that  we 
know  of  have  control  of  the 
source  of  their  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  so  close  to  it  as  in 
this  situation  which  should  ex¬ 
cite  the  envy  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Inland  Empire  Mill  is 
two  miles  from  the  Spokane 
city  limits  and  approximately 
seven  miles  from  the  Chronicle 
and  Spokesman-Review  plant. 
Warehousing,  trucking  and  de¬ 
livery  problems  are  therefore  at 
a  minimum,  if  not  non-existent. 
«  *  « 

The  Inland  Empire  is  a  “100 
ton-per-day”  mill  putting  an¬ 
nual  production  at  about  30,000 
tons.  In  addition  to  newsprint 
it  produces  many  other  grades 
of  paper.  The  Spokane  papers 


Gail  Kredenser,  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler,  has  been  named  first 
prize  winner  of  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  for  achievement  in  wom¬ 
en’s  interest  newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  She  was  cited  for  her  story 
“Worcester  Gal’s  Mission  in 
Moscow  —  Baby  Sitting.” 

She  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student 
in  her  community  to  receive  a 
$1,000  Journalism  Scholarship. 

The  award  is  in  honor  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Second  prize  winner  was 
Myrtle  Oefinger,  San  Antonio 
CTex.)  Express  &  News,  for  her 
entry  “If  My  Husband  Died  To¬ 
day.”  Third  prize  went  to  Clem¬ 
entine  Paddleford,  This  Week, 
for  “The  Big  News  in  Super¬ 
markets.”  A  $300  and  $200 
honorarium  will  be  awarded  re¬ 
spectively. 

Honorable  Mention  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  given  to: 

Ruth  D.  Parsons,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 
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utilize  the  major  part  of  its 
newsprint  production  but  the 
mill  also  supplies  paper  to  24 
other  newspapers  from  western 
Montana  to  northern  California 
— most  of  them  smaller  dailies 
in  the  Inland  Empire  areas  of 
Washington. 

The  paper  mill  buys  most  of 
its  wood  supply  but  also  has  its 
own  timber  lands  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  extensive  reforesta¬ 
tion  program. 

*  *  * 

It  is  probably  not  only  unique 
that  a  newspaper,  or  newspa¬ 
pers,  should  control  its  own 
newsprint  supply  so  close  to  the 
point  of  consumption  but  it  is 
also  rare,  and  probably  not 
duplicated,  to  have  such  a  news¬ 
print  mill  so  close  to  (on  the 
doorstep  of)  a  major  city. 

The  Inland  Empire,  as  an 
area  of  circulation  coverage 
promoted  by  the  Spokane  news¬ 
papers,  is  impressive  in  its  own 
right.  The  Inland  Empire  Pa¬ 
per  Company  is  impressive  in 
its  compactness  and  uniqueness. 
The  economy  of  the  newsprint 
industry  is  not  such  that  every 
newspaper  operation  can  strive 
to  duplicate  it — although  it  ap¬ 
pears  an  ideal  arrangement. 


Jean  Sharley,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

Jean  Worrall,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

Mary  Kimbrough,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch. 

Liz  B.  McGuinness,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror  and  News. 

Marilyn  Gates  Norton,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

Helen  Allen,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette. 

3  From  Daily’s  Staff 
Die  in  Plane  Crash 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Three  members  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  staff  died  when  a  single¬ 
engine  plane  in  which  they  were 
returning  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  crashed  and  burned  at 
Shattuck,  Okla.,  on  July  4. 

The  dead:  Pete  A.  Lightner, 
sports  editor,  Henry  Jacobs,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Gary  Humphries, 
photographer.  Mrs.  Jacobs  also 
was  a  victim  of  the  crash.  The 
Eagle  trio  had  covered  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team  trials  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 


Thomson’s  Daughter 
Buying  TV  Station 

Ottawa 

The  Board  of  Broadcast  Gov¬ 
ernors  has  recommended  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  application  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Roy  Thomson’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Campbell  of  Port 
Credit,  Ont.,  to  purchase  TV 
station  CKGN-TV,  North  Bay. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  who  has  inter¬ 
ests  in  four  existing  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  as  well  as  in  her 
father’s  newspapers,  owns  91.47 
per  cent  of  Northern  Broad¬ 
casting  Limited  which  already 
operates  radio  station  CFCH 
North  Bay  which  Mr.  'Thomson 
set  up  in  1931. 

Northern  Broadcasting  will 
purchase  CKGN-TV  from  the 
Tel-Ad  Company  Limited.  They 
have  operated  the  'TV  station  at 
a  profit  for  five  years  but  told 
the  BBG  they  didn’t  want  to 
“face  operation  of  the  station 
under  certain  market  conditions 
that  may  develop.” 


Typo  Union  Agrees 
To  22c  Hour  Hike 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Agreement  has  been  reached 
on  a  new  contract  by  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  and  the  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  Local  226.  The  2S- 
month  contract  calls  for  a  wage 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour, 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  and  1! 
cents  an  hour  retroactive  to 
April  1,  bringing  the  basic  rate 
to  $3.28%  an  hour. 

The  new  contract  provides 
three  weeks  vacation  after  three 
years’  service  instead  of  fire. 
The  lobster  shift  (part  daj, 
part  night)  is  to  work  sevei 
hours  a  day  starting  April  1 
1961.  Day  shift  is  7%  hours. 
• 

Eric  Wilson  Dies 

Montruu. 

Eric  Mackay  Wilson,  59,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Montreal  Star,  died  July  5.  He 
was  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Stayner  Sun,  a  weekly. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SAIB 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADYlSBtS 


_  WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAfional  8-1990 
NEV^  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 


Gail  Kredenser  Wins  $500  Prize 
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Two  simultaneous  Pulitzer  Prizes,  an  unprecedented 
honor;  the  Elijah  Lovejoy  Award;  the  Freedom  Award 
and  the  Columbia  Journalism  Award  are  among  the 
many  recognitions  for  journalistic  excellence  that  have 
come  to  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

But  The  Gazette  is  not  content  to  rest  on  laurels.  It 
constantly  seeks  to  improve  its  product.  So  it  recently 
added  the  AP  fast  market  wire  to  expand  its  financial 
coverage  that  now  includes  complete  New  York  Stock 
Market  reports  plus  local  and  state  quotations  and  other 
market  reporting. 

Naturally  The  Gazette  chose  three  new  Linotype 
Comet  300’s  for  this  assignment  where  speed  and  relia¬ 
bility  are  essential. 

For  The  Gazette  knows  the  productivity  of  Linotypes. 
It  already  had  22  in  its  battery.  These  include  three 


Comets,  three  Model  31’s,  two  Rangemaster  36’s  and 
several  other  models  in  the  Linotype  Line. 

In  the  new  Comet  300’s,  The  Gazette  has  the  world’s 
most  productive  linecasting  machine!  New  features 
give  the  300  new  speed,  new  smoothness  .  .  .  while 
increasing  its  proven  dependability! 

As  The  Arkansas  Gazette  operation  demonstrates, 
no  other  linecaster  produces  more  type  in  any  given 
shift,  week  or  month.  This  is  because  its  exclusive  engi¬ 
neering  features  require  far  less  time  for  maintenance 
and  its  trouble-free  operation  minimizes  wear  on  ma¬ 
chinery  and  matrices. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  show  you 
how  to  engineer  more  production  into  your  composing 
room.  Or  write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


3  NEW  COMET  300'S 

FOR  A  ¥0¥AL  OF  35  LINOFYPES 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 


Jack  Steele 
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Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Your  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
hears  even  the  whispers 


What’s  behind  the  gravel-voiced  oratory  and 
surface  hoopla  when  the  Democrats  nominate  in 
Los  Angeles?  The  Scripps-Howard  convention 
news  team  will  tell  you.  These  distinguished  re¬ 
porters  hear  and  interpret  back-stage  whispers 
as  well  as  the  noisy  drama  on  the  convention 
floor.  And  again,  they’ll  be  writing  “Los  Angeles 


Calling’’— a  daily  column  of  predictions,  ii 
reports  and  significant  convention  highliL  , 
This  feature,  in  ’52  and  ’56,  earned  a  reputati 
for  telling  readers  what  to  expect  before  it  ’ 
pened.  Enjoy  “Los  Angeles  Calling,”  and 
the  convention  goings-on,  vividly  reportedi 
your  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 


CONVENTION  coverage  in  depth 
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